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THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED, 





MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, | 


Win. Polson’s contour 


UNRIVALLED Sees Food, for Children and Invalids. 
THE BEST KNOWN MATERIAL FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CAKES, BLANG MANGE, &c., &c. 


The Original and First Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


Every Packet:is Warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by 
the highest medical | authorities i in the kingdom. 

The Lancet affirms: ‘It is preferable to most descriptions of Arrow Root, 
on account of its Reams Flavour.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Kensing- 
ton, in a note to the Manufacturers, said : ‘‘ am so well satisfied 
with your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own 
amily.’ 


WM. POLSON & CO., Paisley and London. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. The only brand 
warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


CAUTION. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Numerous inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchasers 
must insist upon having x the Company’s Extract, which for flavour and clear- 
ness is pronounced by all competent authorities to be the best. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N.B. — Genuine 
only with fac- 
simile of Baron 
Liebig’s signature 
tn blue ink across 


label 
DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. 


; { J 
N EED AM ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1880. 
oO GOLD MEDAL, 
Kn P MARE. 
For Cleaning and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
Britannia Metal Goods, &c. Sold Retail evervwhere. 











THE FINEST LIGHT FOR DINING 
AND DRAWING ROOMS. 


PRICE’S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPAN 


LIMITED, 
LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 








ADELAIDE, 1881. 


PAST 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


HORNIMAN'S TEAIS THE BEST. 


SOLD IN 1000 TOWNS BY 4000 CHEMISTS & CONFECTIONERS 
SEE YOUR LOCAL NEWSP, wili AR 
** Decidedly 


a triumph 
of English 
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ROSENTHAL'S 


PATENT 


POSTULATA | 
CORSET. 


TuIs Corset has (in place of bone) supports of the finest 
material, specially prepared in such a manner, that, in Case 
of breakage, the rib can INSTANTLY be removed and as readily 
READJUSTED This is accomplished by a simple mechanical 
arrangement (pitented), thus saving great annoyance and 
EXPENSE to the wearer. The support afforded is all that can 
be desired, while the durability will be equal to three ordin- 
ary stays To be had in various colours and qualities, of all 
first-class Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. Wholesale only, 


D. Rosenthal & Co , 77, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


“ Resenthal’s Patent Postulata Corset.” The YL quality 


specially adapted for Young Ladies. 


HEALTH 
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“LISTS FREE OF US PIANOS 


CSTYLES2(¢4oSouruampron ROW. we. 


WITH = PER CENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 
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STEPHEN’S 


WRITING AND COPYING 


INKS 


AND 


MARKING INK FOR LINEN 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 





WATSON’S ABERDEEN TWEEDS 


Are admitted by all who have tried them to be the best fabrics for Ladies’ Travelling Costumes, for Walking Lresses, for Ulsters and Coats, for Young Ladies’ 


and Children’s Wear. 
Fashion Journals for their many excellencies. 
Tweed Factors, Aberdeen. 


They are made from the purest wools, and are perfect in designand permanent in colour. 
Heavier makes for Youths’ and Boys’ wear. 
Parcels over 40s. value, Carriage paid in Great Britain ; in Ireland, to Dublin and Belfast. 


They are recommended by the Leading 
Write for patterns direct to Patrick Watson & Son, Scotch 
Foreign orders free to port. 





Gold Medal, 


Paris, 1878. 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more 
wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. Hassall. 

“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’”’—W. W. Stoddart. 

‘Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of ‘its oily 
ingredients has been extracted.’?? —Chas. .4. Cameron. 


Medals: Sydney, Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S COCO 
EXTRACT 


Guaranteed perfectly 
pure Cocoa only. 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 





anu blotche 
SOL D EVERYWHERE. 


“The only true TABLETS, 64, & 1s. 
Antiseptic Soap.” e In our hands 
—British Medical po wo aii Skin 


Journal anemesecsitict — "—Lan- 
Recommended by Prony: entire Medical Faculty. 
A QUARTER of a CENTURY’S REPUTATION. 


See that each tablet i is branded (as the Medical Pro- 
fession prescribe) Sapo Carbonis Detergens—Wright,” 
without which none is genuine. 

Never use Black Tar Soap, it clogs and irritates 
_the Skin. 
PROPRIETORS : 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO, 
i SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


j Unrivalled for tre Complexion. 
Those who at all times wash with it 
heed fear no Piakarterqen from pimples 








JOHNSTON'S 
CORN FLOUR 
(ip |IS THE BEST. 


**Ts Decidedly the Best.”—-Zavcet. 


URGENT CAUTION.—'To obtain the best 
quality and best value, ask for JOHNSTON’S, and 


refuse other kinds when offered instead. 





To Faco page 2 of Wrapper. 



















“THE LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. For terms, etc., apply to the 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS, must 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS, 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy. 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 
works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. 


A New Series, by Eminent Writers on Subjects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. Fourpence each. 
No. I.—Christianity and Miracles at the | No. VIII.—Agnosticism. A Doctrine of Des. 


Present Day. By the Rev. Principal CAIRNS, D.D. pair. By the Rev. Noau Porter, p.p., President of Yale College. | 
No. II.—The Historical Evidence of the Resur- | no, 1x.—The Antiquity of Man Historically | 


rection of Jesus Christ from the Dead. By the Rev. Prebendary Considered. By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 
Row, M.A 


No. Ill.—Christ the Central Evidence of | No. X.—The Witness of Palestine to the Bible. 
Christianity, By Principal Cairns, D.p. . By the Rev. Witt1aM G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 
No. [V.—Christianity and the Life that now is. | No. XI.—The Early Prevalence of Mono- 


By the Rev. Professor BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. theistic Beliefs. By the Rev. Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 


No. V.—The Existence and the Character of No. XII.—The Witness of Man’s Moral Nature 


God. By the Rev. Prebendary Row. : to Christianity. By the Rev. J. R T , MLA. 
No. VI.—The Success of Christianity and Yl a ee eee 
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Modern Explanations of It. By the Rev. Principal Cairns, p.p. No. XIII. The ise and Origin of Man l've SI 
No. VII.—Christianity and Secularism, com- Tice feaon Paleo of aes Me. a LN | 
pared in their Influence and Effects. By Dr. W. G. Braixre. of Erlangen. | never 

Now Ready, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth boards, | But t 
PRESENT-DAY TRACTS. VOLUME I. 
CONTAINING THE FIRST SIX NUMBERS OF THE ABOVE SERIES. | never t 





BUMSTEDS |," 
JOHN PICGOTT, SALT om 


Please send for Price Lists, post free. 


Ladies’ Black Reversible Circular Capes, with A N D Ss e A Ss A LT 








Hood, 12s. 9d., 17s. 6d. TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. Prepar 
Men’s and Boys’ Circular Capes, all sizes, 36, KING WILLIAM STREET, EC. 
¥ from 5s. 10d. 





Samples and Price Lists, post free. 
Hemmed. per doz. LTemstitched. 
C A M R 4 j 6 For Children.. 2s. 6d. per doz, 
» Ladies.... 3s. 3d. | For Ladies .. 5s. 11d. 
» Gentlemen 4s. 10d. | ,, Gentlemen 7s. 11d. 
Norte.— Handkerchiefs All Pure Flax. 
go by post for 4d. to P0 CKET “The Cambrics of Rosin- 
Colles, gy ; ees SON & CLEAVER have a world- 
Cuffs, “i? . “RS — ~2wide fame.”"— The Queen, 


Collars.—Ladies’ & Children’s N D t 
3s. 11d.; Gentlemen's 4s. 11d. 1 
and §s. 11d. per doz. 


Cuffs.— For Ladies, Gentle- Our REAL WHITE SHETLAND WOOL 
men, and Children, §s. 11d. SHAWL, two yards square, post free, 
to 10s. 9d. per doz. at 1s. 10d., is a marvel. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
Manufacturers to the Queen, and the 
Crown Princess of Germany, 



































MACINTOSH FOR CAPES WITH cin ca aie HY B FAST. 
COATS. BICYCLING. HOOD. Et S 
5s. 10d. to 17s. Gd. 5s. 6d. 12s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. 5 
LEGGINGS, 2, 9. to Ts. od CANTRELL & GOGHRANE’S 
On an after April xst all Purchases of 10s. and upwards will be sent carriage 
Sree to any part of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. CELEBRATED 


Please send for Price Lists, post free. AROMATIC GINGER ALE, 


115, 116, I17, GHEAPSIDE,| © sparKiinc monTsERRaT, 











LONDON. CLUB SODA, and 
BARROW EVANS’ HAIR RESTORER. MINERAL WATERS, 


Is Certified by Public Analyst. See Wrapper round each Bottle. ii ‘ 
See NANA DDL NAN 8 SNL $s Supplied to Her Majesty’s Imperial Houses of Parliament, an 
, - 
BARROW EVANS’ HAIR RESTORER. for which Nineteen Gold and Prize Medals have been awarded. 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 

Leamington, August 2sth, 1882. as 

ay be had at the principal Hotels, and from Chemists, 
erchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. 
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Messrs. BARROW FVANS & Go., Ld. M 
Gentlemen,—I find your Hair Restorer selling well, and people speak very highly € 
of it. A lady told me it was the finest Hair Wash she had used ; and an American lady Wine 
from Boston was so pleased with it, that she came in again, and took three bottles across 
the Atlantic with her. lam, yours respectfully, W. H. GRIFFITH, Chemist. 


~ In Large Bottles at Is. and 2s. 6d. ; 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. Works—DUBLIN and B®LFAST. 
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I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
| | never loved a tree or flower, 
But ‘twas the first to fade away. 


| never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
i) Butiwhen it came to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die ! 


—MOoorE, 


A RUNAWAY KNOCK. 


PDOUGLAS JERROLD, describing a very dangerous illness, from which 

his daughter had just recovered, said : “ Ah, sir, it was a Runaway Knock at Death's door, 
I can assure you.” How to prevent death from disease by natural means, use ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT ; it is the best known remedy. It removes foetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of 
disease) from the blood, allays nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous system to 
” proper condition. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
rom disease. 


Who are the really great and successful Men of the World ? 


UX.LEY wisely says: ‘* Those who take honours in Nature’s university, who 
learn the laws which govern men and things and obey them, are the really great and 
successful men in this world. . . . Those who won't learn at all are plucked ; and then you can't 
come up again. Nature's pluck means extermination.” The simple meaning is, when ailing pay 
no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation ; attempt no conformity to the 
laws of life, or when you have drawn an overdraft on the bank of life, &c., avoid the use of 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and you will be surprised to learn the body what 
A frail and fickle tenement it is, 
Which, like the brittle glass that measures time, is often broken ere half its sands are run. 
Ex PERIENCE SHOWS that mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 
champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
particularly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the power of 
reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid in the right track to 
health. A world of woe is avoided by those who keep and use ENO'S FRUIT SALT, therefore 
no family should ever be without it. 
SE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.— Or as a health-giving, refreshing, cooling, 
invigorating beverage, or as a general laxative and tonic in the various forms of indigestion ; 
also gouty or rheumatic poisons from the blood, the neglect of which often results in apoplexy, 
heart disease, and sudden death. 
& & ANY SICK PEOPLE looked upon meas a Physician. For a long 
time we had been in the centre of Africa without any medical man. Natives came with all 
manner of diseases. One day we had a man that was said to be mad. In some of his fits he had 
wounded a neighbour with an arrow. Whether he was mad or not, he was evidently far from well, 
and I gave hima large dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The poor fellow came back next morning 
to tell us that he was better. His breath was no longer offensive, and he looked cheerful. We 
were sorry when our supply of FRUIT SALT was done; it was a favourite both with natives 
and Europeans, and is much used along the malarious coasts.”—*‘ Africana,” by the Rev. 
Durr MacponaLp, M.A., B.D., vol. ii., Pp. 207, — 
SUCCESS IN LIFE,—“A new invention is brought before the public and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—Apams. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by aworthless imitation. Sold by allChemists. Price 2/9 & 4/6. 





Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S 





I—V. Illustrated. 


sionary, 


M.A. Illustrated. 


Tuileries. Illustrated. 





Heroic Women. By the Rev. H.C. Apams, 
Four Palaces and their Story. I. The 


Helon of Alexandria. “— 
the Days of the Maccabees. Illustrated. The Monthly Religious Record. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


UNDAY AT HOME 


FOR MAY, CONTAINING :— 


Old Hardwicke’s Money. By the’! The King’s Sceptre. Hints of the Won- 


Author ot ‘‘ Occupations ofa Retired Life.” Chapters 


derful Unity of the Ways of God in History. By the Rev. 
E. Paxton Heop. V. The Vengeance of the Sceptre. 


Notes of a Journey to the North=- | Among the Mongols: The Sacred Moun- 


West Land. Illustrated. tain. By the Rev. James Gitmour, M.A., of Peking. 


The Bible Chronology. By the Things New and Old, or Varieties for 


Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 


A Pre-Reformation Medical Mis- | Pages for the Young :—Conquering by 


Sunday Reading. 


Love—Help for Poor Boys—Just a Buttercup. 

The Fisherman’s Wedding. With En- 
graving. 

Board School Dinners, 


The Home Bible Class :—Journeys of 


A Jewish Tale of Our Lord. 





WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE—SPRING. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 








OUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 


The Monthly Parts of the ‘Leisure Hour” can now be forwarded to any of the Continental Countries, to the United States, 
and Canada, AT THE SAME RATE AS FOR GREAT BRITAIN—viz., Three-halfpence each Part. Information respecting 
other Foreign Postal Rates can be obtained from any Post Office. Any Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the 
Monthly Parts, or they will be sent direct from the Publishing Office on receipt of Post Office Order for the Magazines and 
Postage. Orders should be addressed to Mr. JOSEPH TARN, 56, Paternoster Row, London, to whom also Money Orders should 
be made payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, The Book Post is, in many cases, the only way of reaching friends and 


relatives abroad, who would heartily welcome the Monthly Magazine. 
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CARPETS. 
MORESQUE BRUSSELS, 


Royal Axminsters, Wiltons, Super Axe 
minsters and Woodstock, all new Carpeting 
Materials, are well worth attention. —MAPLE 
& CO., hold by far the lazgest stock of 
every description of carpets, amongst which 
are some most choice tabrics produced in 
unique designs and colourings not to be 
found elsewhere. In catering for the public 
MAPLE & CO. endeavour to produce novel- 
ties which cannot be obtained in the usual 
markets. 





CRETONNES. 


; reprinting the fine old French Cre. 
ome having been now re-engraved, MAPLEJ. 


UPHOLSTERERS BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON CURTAINS.—The most wonderful 


and CO. are receiving the finest goods ex 
printed are of superior quality ; the colours can 
also beguaranteed. The designs are exclusive, 


being engaged to MAPLE and CO., 145, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CURTAINS. 


improvements have been made within the 





CARPETS. 
MAPLE & CO. would advise all 


buyers of Carpets, &c., especially 
Americans now visiting London, to call and 
see for themselves these great novelties, 
which are not yet to be found on the other 
sideex—MAPLE & CO., 145, 146, 147, 148, * 
and 149, Tottenham Court Road, London. Furniture. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


Acres of Show Rooms of First-class 
Novelties Every Day. 


last few years in the manufacture and colouring 
of Curtains and Covering Fabrics. The artistic 
effect which some of these goods, evenat 3s. od. 


offered. The cloths upon which these ar j 





per yard, double width, give is extraordinary, 
‘The principal factories for the production being 
in France. MAPLE & CO. have establisheda 
house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs and are enabled to reserve them exclu- 
sively for their customers’ selection. - MAPLE 
& CO., Tottenham Court Road, London. 





“As a breakfast beverage it is = 
Prepare uly, MALT COFFEE WORKS, 34, Fleet Street, Liverpool. 


C.BRANDAUER &C°S 


IRCULAR DE AS 


Have met with general approbation, Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, and neither 
scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded by a new process, Six Prize Medals awarded, 
Ask your Stationer for a Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box, or send 7 stamps to the 
> aa Birmingham. London Warehouse, 24, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 





NEW BREAKFAST & AFTER- 
passed.’ ’—Dr. SANDERSON, M.R.C.S. 

“a nourishing and health- producing article 

of diet.””—E. DAVIES, F.C.S., &c. ‘‘ Most 

IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL, TAKE 
Pa absorbs a aridity ang BRAGG’S 

impure gases in the stoma 
yivesa CHARCOAL 


J DINNER BEVERAGE. 
PURE COFFEE COMBINED WITH 
beneficial i a cases of atonic : indigestion.” — 
and bowels, and thus gives a 
BISCUITS 












MALT BY PATENT _ PROCESS. 
MALT ASSISTS DIGESTION. 
COFFEE. scsi 
Retail pd all Grocers, Dotepiet, &c. 
hewlthy tone 
to the whole 


‘ sustem. In Tins, 
Natire's 15., 25., & 45. 
Purifier. each. 

In BOTTLES Of all 
Qs. 40. & Gs. carom. Chemists 


[VONTSERRAT LIME-FRUIT 


JUICE 
For Cutlets, Chops, Curries, Steaks, Fish» 


Game, Soups, Gravies, etc. Adds an appetizing 
charm to the plainest and daintiest of dishes. AU GE 


Unrivalled for Pungency, Fine Flavour, Strength, 
Retail of Grocers, 





and Cheapness. ‘The usual 2s. size bottle for rs. 
Druggists, etc., everywhere. 




















MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE 
BEST.—*‘ Public Opinion.” 


* The Graphic.” 






1,745 Newspapers recommend them.”—See ‘ 











JUST OUT-- 
[ THE BIG WAVERLEY PEN. 4 | 
“ The best pens invented.” —" Shrewsbury Fournal.” 


AFTER DryDeEn. 
‘Three Pens for three essential virtues famed, 
The Pickwick, Owl, and Waverley were named. 


JAINDVIN 
ae 







z=2 The first in flexibili lity surpassed, REGISTERED 

z P* a ease the next, in elegance the last ; ae v7 fo} 

2=4 nese points, united with attractions new, Sef I = : 
2 = Pa Have yielded other boons, the Phaeton and Hindoo. SF § > c. @) Cc '@) '@) N a 
2B 20 a = on 
Steam Sample Box, with all the kinds, 1s. 1d. by post. \amu > 2 a) 

a~< ‘* Let those write now who never wrote before, iS < — ws eH 
22 And those who always wrote now write the more.’ © = Z 
= “ The Oban Times.” A} iv a 2 

ee ‘ = 

PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS, = PRIZE MEDALC: stal Palace Wool Exhibition © 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, a =| Z 
Pex Makers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. Made up in 1 oz. Cocoons in 1b. Boxes. =) - 

ESTABLISHED 1770, Wholesale only of WooD & BURTT, Holmfirth 2 


10) White Windsor 

MARGERISON'S == 
Cold Water 

‘* Possesses all the qualities desired N () APS 


in a good soap, and unrivalled for all 
household purposes.” —Court Journal. 

















‘ First-class beverages.” 
- The Grocer. 


“ Fave an established re- 
utation.” — The Noncon- 
formist. 


“*Exceedingly pleasant.” 
— The Rock. 


Can be used with either 
iot, cold, or aerated water. 


DS | Lime-Fruit, Raspberry, 
yingerette, Lemon, Orange, 

Ty 9) ‘lack Currant, Winterine, 
| xe. Pints, 1s 97., sufficient 


rv 20 tumblers ; Half-pints, 
Is. 


Lime Fruit, Raspberry, Gingerette, Lemon, 
Orange, Black Currant, Winterine, &c. 


Pints, 1s. gd@., sufficient for 20 tumblers ; Half-pints, 15. 
Sold by Chentists, Grocers, &c. 


Sole Manufacturerp—W. BECKETT, 
HEYWOOD, MANCHESTER. 
London Depot: 95, Farringdon Street, B.C. 
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THE BEST AND PUREST ANTISEPTIC IN THE WoO.tLD 
FOR PRESERVING FOOD, PURIFYING WATER, COOKING 
VEGETABLES, BLEACHING LINEN, and DISINFECTING 
CLOTHING. It is a Household Treasure, Toilet Delicacy, Greenhouse 
Requisite, and valuable for many other uses. 
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THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST RFFICACIOUS. 
Universally prescribed, and especially adopted by Medical Men for their own use. , 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pe Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
Pulmonary Consumption have long been fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to Phthisis, 
but of arresting the development of tubercles; or, when the disease has advanced to the 
developed form, it has accomplished in numberless cases a complete cure. No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a 
more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

DR. WAUDBY, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, writes :—- 

‘IT can take Dr. bE Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om without any difficulty or dislike, and 
with as little inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have 
seen, it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms and an increase of weight, so soon and so 
lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe Dr. pr Joncu’s Ou to be the most valuable remedy we 
possess for chronic and constitutional disease. 

‘“‘ Experience may probably discover that the admixtures lately introduced will damage the essential 
qualities of Cod Liver Oil, and I should prefer giving the substances separately to avoid any risk of 
such interference.” 


ALLEN G. CHATTAWAY, Esg., M.R.C.S., District Medical Officer, Leominster, writes : 


‘‘ Having for some years extensively used Dr. pE JonGn’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ow, both in 
public and private practice, I have no hesitation in stating that its effects are very far superior to those 
of any other Cod Liver Oil. Nearly four years since, two cases of confirmed Consumption were placed 
under my care. In both, the lungs were a mass of tubercular deposit, and every possible sound to be 
heard in Phthisis was present. ‘The sole remedy employed was Dr. pp Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop 
Liver O11; and now the patients are strong and fat; the diseased (abnormal) sounds nearly inaudible ; 
and in the one case (male), hunting, fishing, and shooting are freely indulged in, the patient expressing 
himself quite capable of undergoing as much fatigue as any of his fellow sportsmen.” 


CHRONIC COUGHS—THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


Dr. pe Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or has been most extensively and success- 
fully used in the treatment of Chronic Coughs and Throat Affections. It effectually 
corrects the morbid or relaxed condition of the mufous surfaces of the throat and bronchial 
tubes, and speedily allays the irritation which produces frequent and prolonged coughing. 
In the latter stages of Hooping-Cough it is also a most valuable remedy. 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Barr., M.D., Physician to the Westminster Hospital, Author 
of “On Diseases of the Throat,’ «On Hooping-Cough,” writes :— 

“T have found Dr. pe Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Orn a remedy of great power in the treas- 
ment of many Affections of the Throat and Larynx, especially in Consumption of the latter, where it 
will sustain life when everything else fails. 

“Dr. DE Joncu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Om generally agrees well, without causing nausea, and 
can be taken in smaller doses than the Pale Oils, and for a longer time continuously. It is, moreover, 
pure and genuine, has an agreeable flavour, is very palatable, and liked by children ; hence its value in 
the third stage of Hooping-Cough, when it acts as a restorative and tonic.’ 


DR. GORDON HOLMES, Physician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Tyirmary, 
saarie! of ** A Treatise on Vocal Physiology and Hygiene,” writes :— 


‘ After an extensive trial, I have found Dr. pr Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or of great service 
in cases of Throat Deafness in C hildhood, i.e., deafness dependent on strumous thickening of the 
lining membrane of the Eustachian tubes, and usually evidenced by enlarged tonsils. An improvement 
in hearing almost invariably follows the use of Dr. pr Joncn’s Om for a month or two. 

“T think the more decided flavour and richer colour of Dr. pe Joneu’s Licur-Brown Cop Liver On 


usually make it more agreeable to patients than the mawkish, straw-coloured liquid prepared by other 
Manufacturers.” 
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[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side. 
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GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of prostration and loss of flesh, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the reparative and restorative powers of 
Dr. pe Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion and 
assimilation are improved, reanimated, and regulated ; the muscular power rand activity 
are sensibly and sometimes rapidly increased ; the weight of the body is remarkably 
augmented ; and, when the use of Dr. pz Joxcu's Ow has been steadily persevered in, 
its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have entirely restored health and strength to 
the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 

ROWLAND DALTON, Esg., M.R.C.S., District Medical Officer, Bury St. Edinunds, 
writes :— 

“In giving my opinion of Dr. ve Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. The effects of Dr. pr Jonan’s On, 
are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down state of health and strength which usually 
precedes and favours tubercular deposit ; and I never recommend any oiher sort. The Oil I have had 
from you was for my own use, and it has certainly been the only means of saving my life on two 
occasions; and even now, when I feel ‘ out of condition,’ I take it, and like it, unmixed with anything, 
as being the most agreeable way. I could wish that Dr. pr JoneH’s Om would come into general use, 
and entirely siipersede the Pale and other worthless preparations.” 


BENJAMIN CLARKE, Ese., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., Author of “ Notes and Suggestions 
on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses,” writes :— 

‘‘ Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for Debility brought on by 
over-exertion, | am able, from my own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative useful- 
ness as remedial agents. After the Pale Oil and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, with 
little strength remaining, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. p—E Joncu’s Licur-Brown Cop Liver Om. 
I received immediate relief, and its use was the means of my restoration to health. 

**In their sensible properties and chemical constituents, the Pale Oil and Dr. pr Jonen’s LiGur- 
Brown Om are distinct medicines; and, from my observation of their mode of action and effects, I 
must believe that [ have seen many patients die, both in hospital and private practice, some of them 
of juvenile years, and others in the prime of life, who, in all probability. would have been cured, 
if the medical properties of Dr. pz Jonean’s Licnr-Brown Cop Liver Om had been known as they are 
now, and its use prescribed.” 


INFANTILE WASTING—WEAKNESS OF CHILDREN. 


In that severe disease, Infantile Wasting, from which children suffer so extensively, 
Dr. pe Jonen’s Licgut-Brown Cop Liver Um has frequently cured the disorder when 
every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 

In cases, also, of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where 
the appetite is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak 
and emaciated without any apparent disease, Dr. pe Joncu’s Om has speedily produced 
the most extraordinary transition to a state of good health. 


THOMAS HUNT, Ksq., F.R.C.S., late Medical Officer of Health, St. Giles’s and 
Bloomsbury, writes :— 

‘In badly nourished infants, Dr. pE Joncu’s Licur-Brown Cop Liver Ou. is invaluable. The 
rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls a day will fatten a young child is astonishing. The 
weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like 
the taste of Dr. pe Jonau’s Orn, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though 
there were some prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly 
bills of mortality issued from the office of the Registrar-General.” 

DR. R. C. CROFT, Author of “* Handbook for the Nursery,” writes :— 

*I have tricd Dr. pe Joxeu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Om, and find that it contains all the 
properties which vender the Oil so efficacious. I find, morcover, that many patients prefer it to the 
Pale Oils, and are able to retain it more comfortably. Dr. pe Joncu’s Om. is almost a specific in many 
of the Diseases peculiar to Infancy and Childhood, and I have seen marked benefit produced by its use.’ 








&= DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL 
Half-Pints, 2s. Gd.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with BETTS’ Patent Capsule impressed 
on the top with DR, DE JONGH’S Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and the Signature of 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.; and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and Signatures. 


WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES— 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co, 77, Strand, London. 


IMPORTANT © UTION.— Firmly resist attempts often made by unscrupulous dealers to ‘vecom- 
mend, or substitute, solely with a view to extra profit, other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, waeter the delusive 
pretence that these «re as good and as efficacious ax Dr. de Jongh’s Oil. 
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CHILDREN’S HEADS FROM RAPHAEL’S PICTURES. 
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THE OLD MAN’S WILL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘'A YOUNG WIFE'S STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI.—ETTA TURNS VILLAGE DOCTOR. 





A STORMY DAY. 


HE village was divided by a smart little stream 
into two parts, Upper and Lower Deane. 
The former consisted chiefly of labourers’ 

cottages, scattered in groups of three or four tene- 
ments, in the window of one of which a few ordi- 
nary articles were for sale, such as tapes, buttons, 
thread, and some yards of common print at one 
counter, small grocery, cakes, lollipops, and differ- 
ent sweets on the other. In one of the poorest of 
these lived the Dame Foster mentioned by Mrs. 
Hutton, and thither Ernest proceeded to make 
further inquiries. Hardly had he reached the 
threshold when the mother appeared with a baby 
on her arm and pressed him to enter, adding that 
two of her children were very ill and likely to die, 
and she did not know what to do with them. A 
glance into a very untidy room showed two little 
beings on a small bed with a ragged coverlid over 
them, their faces flushed, their eyes unnaturally 
large and bright, tossing about upon pillows that 
displayed a lamentable lack of cleanliness. It had 
never fallen in Ernest’s way to visit the poor in 
their cottages, or, indeed, to come into any close 
contact with them, so that he was ignorant of their 
habits and homes. What he now saw surprised as 
much as it shocked him. His first thought was to 
ask the mother if she had seen the doctor. 

“He lives so far, and I have nobody to go after 
him, so I sent for Miss Lacy, who is very good to 
me.’ 





“For Miss Lacy!” exclaimed Ernest, sharply, 
amazed at such a responsibility resting upon one 
who seemed to him only a degree or two removed 
from childhood, and whose inexperience must 
completely unfit her for the burden. 

“Yes; and she is gone to Lower Deane to get 
some physic and some arrowroot and a bit or two 
to tempt the poor children to eat.” 

“Then Miss Lacy has been out in the rain all 
this while? It is a long walk to Lower Deane, at 
least for her.” 

“I ’spose so, sir. I did not think about the 
wet, my children were so very, very bad. I am 
sure I beg your pardon and the young lady’s too,” 
said Mrs. Foster, beginning to think she had done 
wrong, and that the gentleman was about to scold 
her; ‘‘and Miss Etta would go. She is an angel, 
that she is. When she comes to the property we 
shall all be better off. These dirty cottages are to 
be pulled down and she will build new ones, and 
she will do a many things to better us, she says. 
Old Mr. Rivers never thought much about us.” 

“T have heard it said that he is ajust landlord,” 
returned Ernest. 

“He may be; I don’t know nothing about 
being just, but of course he is not Miss Lacy. He 
never did come among us and speak kind, and 
help us as she does. And she means to do much 
more by-and-by. I only hope my children will 


| live to benefit ;” and turning towards the bed where 
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the little ones lay, she raised her apron to her 
eyes. 

Me Have you no good neighbour to help you 
nurse your children, no one to advise you ?” asked 
Ernest, knowing that among the poor many have 
remedies of their own in which they place more 
faith than in those of the faculty. It struck him 
also that any opinion must be better than innocent 
Etta’s, whom he was anxious to withdraw from such 
a weighty responsibility. 

“Yes, Dame Martin comes whenever she can, 
but she is as poor asI am and cannot do anything 
for me.” 

This, then, was the secret of Miss Lacy’s popu- 
larity. Ernest understood it all now. With advice 
she gave alms, and the one was sought in order to 
secure the other. It was but natural. One glance 
round that belittered room explained why Miss 
Lacy should come as an angel and her visits be so 
very welcome. Nevertheless he felt uneasy. The 
children appeared to be really ill and far beyond 
the skill of an amateur. If Etta Lacy took upon 
herself to doctor them what might not be the result ? 
And he could not hide from himself that, in her 
ignorance of life, and with her self-reliance, she 
was capable of doing so. The quality which, 
while regarded only as a foible, amused him, now 
alarmed. He was, however, a little reassured by 
the answer to his next question. 

“* What had Miss Lacy given them ?” 

*‘Nothing yet; she was gone to Lower Deane 
to fetch physic and other things.” 

“Then I will go and meet her, and we will see 
what can be done.” 

Ernest turned away amid a volley of thanks only 
half deserved. He was principally uneasy on 
Etta’s account. Her indiscreet promises and 
partially divulged schemes for the future might do 
her serious harm. 

Left to herself he felt certain she would do 
something to exasperate Mr. Rivers, who, caring 
nothing for delicate shades of character or pecu- 
liarities of temperament, would take the broadest 
and most palpable view of her sayings and doings, 
and resent them in the manner that most accorded 
with his own wishes. This new revelation of her 
imprudence made him feel that, as a man of 
honour, he was bound to warn and guard her 
against herself, and, if need be, explain the pecu- 
liar position in which they were both placed. He 
felt that the only chance of obtaining a hearing 
was to approach her in the plainest and most com- 
monplace way, and the sooner it was done the 
better. Perhaps there would never be a more 
convenient opportunity than the present. 

The rain had recommenced and fell plentifully. 
The ground was sodden, the leaves changed but 
sparsely fallen were every now and then wrenched 
from the trees by heavy gusts swaying the branches 
to and fro, and scattered by the storm. It was 
ugly weather for that fragile girl to brave. Whilst 
admiring her pluck he could not help feeling satis- 
faction at her anticipated discomfiture. Finding 
that she had overtaxed her powers, would she not 
be glad of help, and perhaps amenable to advice ? 
So he argued as he tramped through the rain and 
mud, but without meeting the object of his solici- 





tude. Two or three villagers, encountered on the 
road, had seen nothingof her. Perhaps, dismayed 
at what she had undertaken, she was waiting at 
Lower Deane for some conveyance to bring her 
home, and he should arrive in time to take care of 
her. He pursued his way. After walking about 
a mile, two small objects came in sight, one of 


which, as it approached nearer, was not unlike a’ 


moving mushroom. A secund glance showed it 
to be Etta, struggling forward under a huge um- 
brella, which nearly concealed her diminutive form, 
and was giving her a great deal of trouble, judging 
from the twirls and gyrations she was perpetrating. 
The other figure was a small lad carrying a basket, 
who was so little occupied with the difficulties the 
lady had to encounter that when the wind blew 
her, so that she fell tripping over a heap of stones 
lying on the side, he contented himself with a cool 
* hullo,” and stood still. 

“‘ Imprudent, foolish Miss Lacy!” said Ernest, as 
he came to the rescue, but in atone so kind it was 
hardly possible for her to take offence, as he lifted 
her up, and drawing her arm through his, sheltered 
her carefully under his own umbrella. ‘‘ You seem 
very wet ; have you been long in the rain ?” 

“It appeared long, but I do not think I minded 
the rain so much as that dreadful thing I bor- 
rowed,” replied Etta, glancing at her wet clothes 
and then shaking her disengaged hand in the air. 
‘“‘I did not like to let it go, but it has nearly 
broken my wrists.” 

“You would not listen to me, Miss Lacy, be- 
cause you probably thought my advice intrusive, 
but surely that is an unkind judgment. When 
people live together in the same house, is it not 
to be expected that they should take some interest 
in each other ?” 

“IT only meant to go as far as the village,” re- 
plied Etta. The question of mutual interest she 
avoided, desiring on that point neither to give nor 
take. 

“I followed you to Mrs. Foster’s,” continued 
Ernest, ‘‘ and heard from her where you had gone. 
If you wanted anything from the chemist’s why 
did you think it necessary to go yourself in such: 
weather? With so many lads about the farm it 
would have been easy to send.” 

Raising her little head, Etta looked at him in 
sheer amazement, her most exaggerated dreams of 
exercising authority having never extended to 
giving an order out of doors. But she simply 
answered, 

‘Mr. Rivers would not have liked me to send 
any one.” 

‘“‘ Nothing would have been easier had I known 
you required anything.” 

Yes, but Etta had strong feelings against mak- 
ing her movements and proceedings common pro- 


. perty. She would have liked a messenger, but not 


to divulge the message. Like many others, too 
ignorant of life to see far, she was secretive from 
fear of opposition. 
But Ernest had something more serious in view 
than playing at conversation; and whilst shielding 
her from wind and wet, proceeded to give her more 
particulars of his interview with Mrs. Foster, to 
whose cottage he had been directed by Mr. 
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Xeade’s housekeeper when he went to the vicarage 
in quest of herself. Surprised, yet at the same 
time secretly gratified, Etta was nevertheless dis- 
turbed lest her liberty of action should be invaded. 
The latter feeling soon became dominant, and her 
eyes flashed with unmistakable displeasure when 
Ernest pointed out the danger that might arise 


‘from prescribing remedies without being ac- 


quainted with medicine. She flushed hotly and 
answered sharply that she knew what she was 
doing. 

“I see some suspicious-looking parcels resem- 
bling medicine bottles,” observed Ernest, ignoring 
her visible irritation. ‘‘ Unless ordered by a 
medical man, let me advise you to throw them 
away, and we will send and ask Philips to come 
and see the children, who appear to me much too 
seriously ill for amateur doctoring.” 

To throw away real medicine, bought at the 
chemist’s out of her small purse, and to return to 
Mrs. Foster, acknowledging herself incompetent, 
was counsel too unpalatable to be received 
graciously. 

“T shall do no harm; my remedies are per- 
fectly safe,” she rejoined, in a tone of pique. 

“* Possibly,” he replied; ‘‘ but should there be 
a mistake, you are in an awkward position.” 

Etta raised her eyes quickly. 

“‘ A very slight knowledge of chemistry opens a 
new world, and a large one too, of affinities and 
repulsions,” he went on. ‘‘ What is good in one 
case may be very bad in another. Come, Miss 
Lacy, don’t be angry with me for trying to help 
you; trust me for what I am, a friend wishing to 
be of use to you. If I am not much deceived, 
there is a threatening of something serious in that 
cottage. Should those children die, or one of 
them, I fear Mrs. Foster will be as loud in her 
censures as she now is in your praise, and, most 
probably, she would be unreasonable enough to lay 
the death at your door. From their want of educa- 
tion the poor pass rapidly from one extreme to the 
other.” 

“T must call at the cottage as I go by; I have 
several things to give Mrs. Foster,” said Etta, 
partly mollified by the kindness of his manner, 
and partly rebelling against his interference. ‘I 
hope the boy won’t be stupid and pass the house. 
I wish you had not sent him on before me.” 

Every now and then she peeped from under the 
umbrella at the risk of receiving a shower of drip- 
pings, striving to distinguish the lad’s figure 
through the misty atmosphere. Ernest secretly 
hoped he would blunder on to the Hall, but was 
disappointed. At the cottage he stood with his 
basket, waiting to be relieved of its contents as 
well as to be paid the promised sixpence. Self- 
sufficient as Etta habitually was, she now had 
grace enough to be unwilling to unpack the basket 
before him, yet this she was obliged to do in order 
to return it by the boy with the umbrella. Cer- 
tainly the oranges, first taken out, were innocent 
enough, if the children were able to take them, nor 
could there be much harm in a few cakes and 
lemons for lemonade. Three paper parcels were 
next laid upon the table, upon which Ernest fixed 
his eyes with unrepressed curiosity. ‘ This,” said 





Etta, turning to Mrs. Foster, and offering one of 
them, “‘contains tamarinds to make a cooling 
drink for the children, as you tell me they suffer 
from thirst. You have only to pour boiling water 
upon them and let it cool. That cannot hurt,” 
she added, addressing Ernest triumphantly. She 
knew she was right, having only repeated the in- 
structions she had received. 

** And what of those ?” he asked, indicating the 
two remaining packets yet untouched, which, still 
in their paper casings, had not so harmless an 
appearance. ‘These are, I suppose, the safe 
remedies of which you spoke. May I venture to 
suggest that you leave them in the hands of Dr. 
Philips, and by no means burden yourself with 
such aserious charge? The best thing we can do 
is to hurry home, that I may send and request him 
to call here this evening. Mrs. Fosters eldest 
boy will have left work by that time, and will be 
able to fetch whatever medicine may be required. 
Pardon me, but you must not be allowed to do 
that,” said Ernest, using a little force to draw her 
away from the bed over which she was now lean- 
ing in order to lay her cool hand upon the brow of 
the farthest child, who seemed the most flushed 
and restless. ‘‘Come away now; the sooner we 
= the Hall the sooner can we get Philips 
nere.” 

Unwilling to be thwarted in carrying out her 
notions of kindness and benevolence, Etta yielded 
with reluctance, and not before Mrs. Foster, feel- 
ing the full value of the young man’s suggestion, 
had added her tacit persuasions by thanking them 
for hurrying through the rain for the sake of her 
little boys. 

“‘ Give them the oranges; they will be refreshing 
and will, I know, do them good,” said Etta, en- 
deavouring to maintain her composure by speak- 
ing authoritatively, though secretly humiliated by 
Ernest’s disapprobation. 


CHAPTER XVII.—COUNSEL: IS IT DISINTERESTED? 


RNEST having, as he hoped, counteracted or 
supplemented Etta’s amateur doctoring, 
next bethought himself as to how he could 

best check other imprudences which might be 
more disastrous to her individually. This free 
speaking of her future projects to persons like 
Mrs. Foster was likely to injure her with Mr. 
Rivers. But with a person of Etta’s suscepti- 
bilities the subject required delicate handling. He 
wished to befriend, nay more, he thought it an 
imperative duty to warn her, yet feared it would 
not be possible to avoid rousing the latent per- 
versity which flashed out every now and then. 
With intentions so good he was surprised at the 
awkwardness he felt in approaching the subject, 
especially as Etta, tramping onwards in rigid 
silence, gave him no assistance. Probably she 
was already offended, but, whether or no, he felt 
the present opportunity must not be lost. He was 
the first to break the long pause. 

“From Mrs. Foster’s manner of speaking of 
you I presume you often pay her a visit?’ he 
began. 
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“Sometimes, not often. She is not a favourite. 
If I do not go she generally sends for me.” 

“When she wants anything from you ?” 

“She sent for me to-day because the children 
were ill,” replied Etta, not liking the drift of 
Ernest’s remark. “I think it right to do what I 
can for my poor people.” 

Here was a fresh difficulty—her poor people! 

No one could stand more in need of friendly 
counsel, and no one seemed less likely to appre- 
ciate it. On the threshold of life, she yet fancied 
herself an adept in its ways. Except for one sor- 
row, too early encountered to penetrate deeply, 
and a few smartings under the crossness of her 
stepfather, Etta had known none of its pains and 
foresaw none of its cares. She stood alone, with 
him as arival, and no one to defend her. Was 
she not, then, peculiarly thrown upon his chivalry ? 
He could not suffer her to injure herself. Vex her 
as it might, Ernest resolved to make an honest 
attempt to enlighten her upon the dangers she ran 
in displeasing Mr. Rivers by referring so often to 
her plans for the future before indifferent hearers. 
Bound to his side by the rain, she could not 
escape, however angry she might be, and if he 
took advantage of the situation, it was for her 
own good. 

“‘T speak as a friend, Miss Lacy,” he said, hur- 
rying to the main point, ‘‘to serve and not to vex 

you.” 

“IT would beg of you not to mention to Mrs. 
Foster, nor to the villagers, nor to any one, your 
projects of improvement. Before I met you on 
the road I had some conversation with Mrs. 
Foster, who, not content with praising your kind- 
ness now, enlarged upon the benefit she and others 
would derive from you by-and-by, because you 
intended to pull down all the old cottages and 
build new ones, and bring about many other 
changes—laudable projects, I have no doubt, but 
are they not premature ? Should a few stray words 
of this tendency reach my uncle, have you no 
apprehension of what he might do in his anger ?” 

**Scold, most likely,” returned Etta, carelessly, 
not attaching much importance to the circum- 
stance; “ but I see so little of him that it would 
not much signify. He has done it so often that I 
am growing hard.” 

*‘ And is what you term a scolding all you have 
to fear from a man like my uncle? Milder men 
than he might not unreasonably be angry at dis- 
covering after what manner their death was antici- 
pated. I know you mean no harm, but will he 
judge after the same fashion ?” 

Amazed at hearing language so strong applied 
to what seemed to her so simple and so natural, 
Etta could only raise her eyes in blank astonish- 
ment and ask what more she had to fear. 

“‘ Did it never occur to you that he might alter 
his will ?” 

“But if he does he cannot take Deane Hall 
away from me. He promised mamma that I 
should have it,” rejoined Etta, naively, reassuming 
the composure which for a moment had been dis- 
turbed. 

“* Have you fever felt any distrust of him, never 
doubted his regard and good-will ?” 





‘** Often, often,” she said, with tears in her voice, 
‘and have begged of him to speak kindly to me and 
let me help him, and be about him as other chil- 
dren are with their parents, because I felt so un- 
happy at his giving me so much whilst I gave 
nothing in return. I was a naughty child once, 
liking to vex and irritate him, triumphing openly 
when mamma listened to me rather than to him. 
I am so sorry, oh, so sorry now, and have tried to 
tell him so, but before I get out a couple of words 
he always says something aggravating, and I go 
away feeling more naughty than ever. It is not— 
it is not my fault!” 

Ernest making no reply, a long pause followed 
her involuntary confession, and they continued 
silently splashing along the wet road, until just 
before they reached home he startled her once 
more with the question, 

‘* Are you happy living your present life with so 
little change in it ?” 

Had Etta answered frankly she would have said 
that happiness for her lay principally in the future, 
and only so far in the present as it was gilded by 
her own imaginings; but having already received 
a caution to be prudent, she only answered, 

“Not very.” 

“And should your dreams never be realised,” 
pursued Ernest, ‘‘should Deane Hall never be 
yours, or yours clogged with conditions you might 
not like—” 

“The conditions have already been made. 
Deane Hall was a wedding gift to my mother and 
me.” 

“‘ Secured to you only by my uncle’s will, and a 
will can be altered at any time during the life of 
the testator.” 

“You do not think grandpa could do such a 
wicked thing as that, and break his promise?” 
exclaimed Etta, now really alarmed, and standing 
still, with her large wondering eyes fixed upon 
him, full of eagerness for his answer. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Ernest, I do not believe such a thing is possible. 
You are trying to frighten me.” 

““What he might or might not do under provo- 
cation, real or imagined, it is difficult to say, but I 
advise you to be very careful not to offend him. 
Think over what I have said, and take it in good 
part.” A recommendation even more needful than 
Ernest supposed. 

Aghast at the revelation of a possibility never 
dreamt of, Etta was now completely silenced. Her 
thoughts were in a whirl, even if her confidence 
in her expectations were not thoroughly shaken, 
while Ernest, satisfied at having at last made a 
serious impression on her young mind, was content 
to let it work its natural results. Without 
exchanging another word they reached the house, 
where they were met by Merry, who informed 
Ernest that Mr. Rivers had inquired for him 
several times. 

‘I will go to him as soon as I have changed 
my clothes, and Miss Lacy will, I hope, change 
hers immediately. She has been longer exposed 
to the wet than I have,” said the young man. 

“‘ Shall I send Lizzie to you—or Sarah, she is 
the best ?” observed Merry. 

But Etta waved her hand to indicate that she 
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wanted neither of them, and moved away utterly 
insensible to all the kindness and chivalry testified 
on her behalf. She was more interested in the 
sick children, and stopped a moment at the foot 
of the stairs to hear Ernest give Merry directions 
to send off one of the farm lads to Dr. Philips 
with a note he was going to prepare. 

And then she went to her own room, pursued 
by fears, vague indeed at first, but which assumed 
a definite shape as she recalled and weighed the 
words just heard. Ernest Rivers thought that 
Deane Hall could be taken away from her. Was 
it so? Was not such an idea as monstrous as 
improbable ? If not to her, to whom would it go? 
For Miss Matty she saw no chance. Ernest 
Rivers might desire the estate; that was natural 
enough, but Mr. Rivers could not give it him. It 
was hers; her mother had told her so, and whom 
could she believe if not her own mother? What 
did Ernest Rivers mean by talking so much about 
his friendship; why should he be her friend ? 
Was there not something suspicious in these volun- 
tary protestations ? 

With her hands clasped over her knees she sat 
pondering how best to help herself. What should 
she do? Now, indeed, she felt the need of a 
friend to enlighten her where she was ignorant, 
but to whom should she apply in order to ascer- 
tain the value of this warning? Not to Mr. 
Rivers ; she might be suggesting the very idea she 
deprecated ; not to Miss Matty, who cared nothing 
about her; and certainly she would hold no more 
converse with Ernest Rivers on the subject, she 
was too wise for that. 

Alas, poor Etta! In her wish to be clear- 
sighted she was prejudiced. All the little kind- 
nesses received from him were ignored or mis- 
interpreted. She distrusted his advice, doubted 
his sincerity, and kept herself aloof as much as 
she could, repelling every attempt on his part to 
establish a pleasant intercourse between them. To 
her friend Ethel Dawson she poured out her fears 
and anxieties, with an appeal to the lawyer-brother 
to be informed if the contingency she so much 
dreaded could by any possibility happen. Mr. 
Dawson being from home, there was some delay 
in answering her letter, and when the reply came 
Etta was not in a state to read it, and had already 
forged the first link of the chain that ultimately 
affected the whole tenor of her life. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—MR. RIVERS LAYS DOWN HARD LINES, 


HE day following Etta’s expedition in the wet 
was a ceaseless downpour. Courageous as 
she was, she felt no inclination to go out— 

indeed, her mind was so engrossed with her own 
affairs as to forget the invalids altogether. The 
next morning, however, her thoughts reverted to 
them again and her interest revived. Going 
upstairs to put on her things, she was stopped by 
Lizzie, who informed her that Mr. Ernest Rivers 
was waiting in the dining-room to speak to her. 
Reluctantly she returned in, it must be owned, a 
combative spirit, believing that some infringement 
of her liberty was involved in a summons so 





unusual, as at this hour Ernest was habitually far 
away and engaged in the business of the farm. 
Hat in hand, with a frown on her face, and her 
diminutive figure drawn to its full height, with- 
out the loss of a hair’s-breadth, she entered the 
room, to find him alone and evidently in a hurry, 
judging from the quick and abrupt manner with 
which he accosted her. 

“You are going out, I see—perhaps to Mrs. 
Foster’s. I am glad I am in time to prevent you;” 
and, without noticing the little lady’s sense of out- 
raged dignity at the expressed supposition that he 
was about to control her actions, he blurted out 
what he had ridden three miles across country to 
say. ‘Pray do not go near Mrs. Foster’s house, 
her children have malignant typhus fever; I heard 
it when in Deane Croft, and came immediately to 
warn you. Very glad I arrived in time, and now 
I must be off again, having an appointment to 
keep.” 

Without another word he left the room, threw 
himself on the saddle, and was soon clattering 
along the road at a pace indicating that he had 
lost time to redeem, and that he had taken some 
trouble on her behalf, before Etta had recovered 
from her surprise. Was this the same Ernest 
Rivers who had once called her the Chatelaine, 
and who had at first treated her with deference 
and consideration? She felt sorely aggrieved. 
Two days ago he had openly found fault with her, 
calling in question her good sense and propriety 
—he had almost lectured her—and to-day he was 
interfering still more decidedly. Ina quick, im- 
perative fashion he told her not to do the very 
thing she most wished to do, and then turned 
away, as if his word were law, without waiting to 
hear what she had to say. ‘No, no, Mr. Ernest; 
I shall not permit you, nor any one who has 
not the right, to dictate what I am to do or not to 
do. I go my way, and you may go yours.” 

With this*she settled her hat on her head and 
then went upstairs to complete her toilet for going 
out. | 

Notwithstanding her resolution, Etta was not 
sorry that Miss Matty had not overheard Ernest’s 
communication respecting the fever. In a few 
minutes she was dressed, and, taking some 
oranges from her private stores, sallied forth in 
the direction of Mrs. Foster’s cottage. At the 
door she met two women about to enter; they 
drew back for her to pass, and began to laud her 
kindness in coming. 

“One little one is already gone, and the other 
will soon follow. The mother is dazed-like, and 
no wonder; but go in, miss,” said one of the 
women, throwing open the door and making way 
for Etta to precede her. 

On the bed, where she had last seen them, lay 
the two children, one completely covered over 
and motionless, the other with the same flushed 
face and brilliant eyes, but with scarcely any other 
sign of life. The father and mother were both 
there, sitting in the chimney corners, looking 
helpless and piteous. On Etta’s entrance the 
former drew his sleeve across his eyes, but the 
latter rose and approached her, saying, in suppli- 
cating tones, 
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“Can’t you do something for this one, the 
other’s gone?” ending with a heavy sob. 

Words of consolation were not in Etta’s line. 
Her sympathies were active ; if there was nothing 
for her to do, she was powerless, and did not 
know how to attempt the language so often used, 
or, we may say, misused, in the chambers of 
sorrow, when the human spirit imperatively de- 
mands an outlet for its woe. She took Mrs. 
Foster’s hard hand between her own as the poor 
woman vented her stormy grief in tears and 
lamentations, interspersed with observations not a 
little startling to her visitor. 

“‘Had you come sooner, miss—only two days 
sooner—or had you doctored them when they 
were first took ill—” 

Neither Etta nor any human physician could 
save the child now, yet the mother had such a 
rooted idea that her presence prolonged his life, 
and that he would die as soon as she left the 
cottage; that Etta had not the heart to grieve her 
by going away. She sat down to join the others 
in their melancholy watch, and waited, how long 
she could not tell, but it seemed a weary while. 
The large old-fashioned clock ticked lugubriously, 
the air of the room became more and more op- 
pressive, till at last Etta, feeling weary, and 
remembering that she should be late for dinner, 
summoned courage to leave, promising to come 
again. She went home, self-satisfied at having 
resisted interference with her liberty of action, 
and also at the serenity with which she had dis- 
charged the painful duty. 

Etta reached home just in time for dinner, and 
took her seat, prepared to defend herself if at- 
tacked. Whether from the hurry of her walk, or 
the imagined antagonism she was going to repel, 
Etta was far from appearing at her ease; her 
words were abrupt, and her bearing had a certain 
defiant character which did not escape observa- 
tion. She spoke shortly to Miss Matty, and 
snapped at Ernest when he addressed her so as to 
set his aunt wondering how he would take it. 
Ernest, however, said not a word. 

The dinner over, he rose as Etta was leaving 
the room, and intercepted her movement towards 
the door. 

‘“‘Miss Etta—” he began. She turned her 
flashing eyes upon him, ready to acknowledge her 
visit and assert her independence. ‘‘ You will be 
sorry to hear that one of Mrs. Foster’s boys is 
dead, and there is no hope of saving the other. 
Probably by this time he is dead also. Two or 
three of the neighbours’ children have taken the 
fever. I am thankful that I hastened home in 
time to warn you not to expose yourself to useless 
danger.” 

Her little face became crimson as he spoke. 
Concealment was foreign to her character, yet 
confession in the present instance might be ad- 
mitting his right to interfere, and was not to be 
thought of. Looking another way, she fidgeted 
towards the door, and as she grasped the handle 
slightly moved her head towards him with a cold 
“Thank you,” and hurried away. 

What vexed her more was that for two or three 
successive days she found herself unmistak- 





ably an object of attention, nay, almost of sur- 
veillance to him. Whilst chafing under this new 
phase in their relative position which led her to 
avoid him on every occasion when it was possible, 
she was one morning summoned to Mr. Rivers’s 
room. 

Ernest had gone to attend an agricultural meet- 
ing at Deanton, to be followed of course by a 
dinner, and was not expected home till evening. 

** You will make a better speech than I ever did,. 
or than most of the others will. Our skulls were 
rather thick,” said the old man, as Ernest left 
him. 

Half an hour later Mr. Rivers sent for Etta. 

“Here I am, grandpa. You sent for me,” 
said the girl, approaching, but with none of her 
usual alacrity. 

** Aye, to see what you are worth when put to 
the proof. You are ready enough with offers of 
service when I don’t want anything, let me see 
what you are when I do. My nephew won’t be 
back till night, I may find the day long, so you 
can begin by reading the paper to me. Here it 
is.” 

With some dismay Etta perceived that the read- 
ing selected for her was from the ‘“ Farmer’s 
Chronicle.” Independent of finding no interest 
in its articles, she felt at the present moment a 
general ma/aise that disposed her to make atrouble 
of everything. The occasion so often longed for 
of doing something to please Mr. Rivers was 
come, and she wished it away. She regretted her 
perverseness, but could not help it. 

“Where shall I begin?” she asked, in a list- 
less, languid tone, that scarcely sounded like her 
own. 

“At the beginning, to be sure; where else 
would you begin ?” 

Mortified at feeling so unwilling to comply with 
the first request Mr. Rivers had ever made, she 
called up all her energy and got through the first 
page, not without difficulty, and reading, as she 
knew, very badly, but it was still worse after turning 
over. The print was smaller, and the matter, to 
her mind, more disjointed. The lines ran one 
into the other; she miscalled her words, and hesi- 
tated so frequently that Mr. Rivers lost all 
patience. 

““There, there, put it down, I can’t listen to 
such jabbering. You read worse than a village 
schoolgirl who pays a penny a week to be taught. 
A pretty sum I have thrown away on your educa- 
tion!” 

“‘T think, perhaps, something is the matter with 
me. I can’t make it out,” said Etta, meekly, 
putting up her hand to her head and passing it 
two or three times over her eyes. ‘“‘ If you do not 
mind I will go away for a little while and return 
when I am better.” 

“No; stay where you are. I have something 
to say to you. If you cannot read, perhaps you 
can hear. Attend to what I am going to say, or 
you may be sorry for it.” 

Thus admonished she roused herself, pulled her 
energies together, and sat upright upon her chair, 
fixing her large eyes, now glittering like live coals, 
upon Mr. Rivers. 
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“‘That there may be no mistake I shall use 
plain language. The subject is as important to 
me as itis to you. For your mother’s sake I once 
did a foolish thing, of which I heartily repent. 
In her favour I disinherited my nephews. Harold, 
as you perhaps know, disgraced the family, and 
my anger drove him out of the country. Possibly 
I might not be so hard upon him now, but that is 
neither here nor there—he is dead. There re- 
mains Ernest, who is to me as a son.” 

Here he paused with his eyes fastened upon the 
girl, who, unable to remove hers from the stern 
hard face, sat motionless and spell-bound. 

‘‘T intend him to have Deane Hall,” continued 
Mr. Rivers in a tone too decided to be misunder- 
stood, and then waited for Etta to speak. 

“« But—but—’” she stammered out slowly, unable 
to take in his meaning in its bearing with regard 
to herself. ‘But you have given it to me. 
Mamma said it would be mine, that you promised 
it when you married her,” the conversations with 
her mother beginning to recur to her memory. 
Perceiving that Mr. Rivers preserved the same 
stolid expression with which he had announced 
his intention to give Ernest Rivers Deane Hall, 
she felt puzzled and bewildered. ‘“‘ But, grandpa, 
it is mine—every one knows it is forme. I could 
not give it up. It has been my only comfort 
when—whenever I was unhappy—for so long—” 
and the strained dry eyes seemed to open wider 
and wider. Tears were in her heart and voice 
too, but not one came to her relief, nor could she 
detach her frightened gaze from the rugged face 
that looked so indifferent to her misery. 

“Grandpa, you know you do not mean it; you 
want to frighten me like you. would a naughty 
child, but indeed I am often sorry not to be more 
with you, not to talk to you and help you as poor 
mamma would have done. I will try to read 
again, I feel better now.” She took up the 
paper and added with a smile, “I know you 
would not break your word; besides, it is in the 
will.” 

This innocent reference to the will, the great 
folly of his life, was not calculated to propitiate 
Mr. Rivers, but having an object in view, he 
swallowed his wrath and observed that Deane 
Hall should not be taken from her if she behaved 
wisely. 

“Indeed I will act wisely,” she answered, 
cheerfully, fully believing in herself. 

“If you marry my nephew you may keep 
Deane Hall.” 

“It would not then be mine,” returned Etta, 
quickly, a vivid sense of dependence and inter- 
ference effacing all the happiness of possession 
under such circumstances. 

“T should be miserable, always, always,” she 
said, petulantly; and here the tears fell fast with- 
out her knowing it. 

“T could not, I would not; no one shall make 
me!” she exclaimed, passionately. 

“You know my mind to-day, to-morrow I may 
know yours,” replied Mr. Rivers, curtly. ‘ Now 
dry your eyes and don’t be a baby because I offer 
you fora husband one of the handsomest young 
men in the county, and a clever one besides. 





Many a better girl than you would be glad of suck: 
achance. Don’t be more nice than your mother. 
She was far handsomer than you, yet she took me, 
a crusty, ugly fellow, not to be compared to 
Ernest.” It pleased Mr. Rivers to disparage him- 
self to suit his own purpose, which was to recon- 
cile Etta to the proposition he had just made. 

It was almost in a tone of good-humour that he 
told Etta to be a good girl and go on reading. 
From sheer inability to resist she made the at- 
tempt and got through a few lines, but soon the 
voice faltered, again the words were broken and 
mispronounced, and at last they ended in a great 
sob. She threw down the paper and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“Go away, foolish child, and be wiser next 
time I see you. I give you till to-morrow to come 
to your senses,” said Mr. Rivers, not unkindly, 
for he was not really discouraged by the interview. 
Thus admonished she gladly left the room, and 
Mr. Rivers spread his hands on the table with an .- 
air of satisfaction. Whatever happened, the 
estate would belong to Ernest. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A FINAL RESOLUTION, 


EANWHILE, in a very different mood, Etta 
repaired to her room. Having guarded 
against the chance of disturbance by lock- 

ing the door, she sat down and rocked herself 
backwards and forwards in helpless grief. Unless 
Mr. Rivers was joking, her inheritance was in 
danger; and yet, in connection with those harsh, 
stern features jest was hardly to be thought of. 
Or she was to have Deane Hall on conditions that 
virtually deprived her of ownership. The propo- 
sition. to marry Ernest Rivers had smitten her with 
the keenest disappointment, and was regarded as 
unkind and tyrannical. 

While Mr. Rivers was resting with satisfaction 
on an arrangement which he supposed would 
secure Deane Hall to his nephew, and leave his 
reputation, as Miss Matty called it, untouched, 
Etta was alternately weeping and rebelling. In 
her doubts and difficulties she had one friend upon 
whom she could rely, though her natural pride 
made her chary of asking for counsel. Mr. Reade 
had often been the confidant of her vexations and 
ill-temper when misunderstandings had arisen 
with Mr. Rivers, though she did not always profit 
by his advice. 

Choosing the hour when the old gentleman was 
most disengaged, she smoothed her face and hair 
and put on her hat, when a new thing happened 
to her—the old energy had departed, and she felt 
an unusual though positive reluctance to move. 
Yet the distance was not great. From her window, 
glancing down the road and across the fields, the 
church tower rose above the trees, and the 
vicarage was close by. :In general, it was but a 
quarter of an hour’s run, scarcely that—nothing 
to one whose feet in general swiftly carried out 
impulses involving considerably more fatigue, but 
now they were heavy and tired. 

The cold, damp air struck pleasantly to her 
fevered brow, but the agitation of her mind must 
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have altered her appearance, for Mrs. Hutton on 
seeing her immediately asked what was the matter. 

“Nothing, nothing!” said Etta, shortly. “I 
only want to see Mr. Reade.” 

Knowing that to her he was always at home, 
the housekeeper at once ushered her into his study 
and closed the door, satisfied that there was some 
new whim afloat, and wondering at her master’s 
patience. Mr. Reade was surrounded by folios, 
and on Etta’s entrance raised his eyes from the 
one he was studying with a look of placid be- 
nignity. 

“What now, Etta? Has any one trenched 
upon your dignity, or have you quarrelled with 














She shook her head so mournfully that it might 
have been a question of a funeral rather than a 
marriage. ‘No, no! It would not be what I call 
mine. I could not carry out my schemes and 
plans, and I have made somany. They have been 
my only happiness. I meant to do so much 
good.” 

“Quite right! Had you any definite views of 
what might be most advisable, or were you think- 
ing of such things as struck you from time to 
time ?” 

“Is it not a duty to help the poor and do them 
all the good we can?” ; 

‘“‘Certainly, but with prudence and wisdom, or 
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A CONSULTATION. 


Mr. Rivers?” he inquired, but the young girl 
broke instantly into tears. 

Mr. Reade waited until the storm had spent 
itself, and heard her without interruption. The 
project of the marriage was not new to him, Miss 
Matty having already revealed it. 

“‘And now tell.me your objection, my dear 
child ?” he said, with a calmness that startled her. 

She raised her head, fixing her eyes upon him 
as if he had uttered something extraordinary. 

““What is my objection?” she repeated, as 
soon as her words would come. ‘“ Why, every 
objection! In the first place, grandpa would have 
broken his word, and Deane Hall would not be 
mine.” ‘i 

“It would be if you married Ernest Rivers.” 





the intended good may prove an evil. I am glad 
to hear you speak of your duties. A faithful dis- 
charge of them sometimes involves great trouble 
as well as self-denial. Did you ever suppose it 
might be the most imperative of duties to give up 
your own plans, nay, to go entirely counter to 
them ?” 

“‘ But it never can be my duty to marry Ernest 
Rivers if I do not wish to do so,” said Etta, be- 
coming practical. 

“ Assuredly not, but it may be desirable to ex- 
amine your motives for not wishing it.” 

“You do not think that Mr. Rivers has any 
right to require me to marry his nephew ?” 

*“*T think it is natural for him to wish it.” 

“Without caring about my feelings at all? 
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Mr. Rivers never was kind to me, thougn I have 
so often tried to be good to him; but if he urges 
this marriage I will never, never try to be good 
again!” she exclaimed, passionately. 

“If there were real congeniality, ripening into 
true attachment, your best friend could desire no- 
thing better for you, Etta.” 

The young girl looked at him earnestly for a 
moment and then hid her face, crying in a re- 
proachful tone, “Oh, Mr. Reade, I thought you 
cared for me, if it were only a little.” 

“My dear, I would wish no better lot for a 
daughter of my own if I had one. Mr. Ernest 
Rivers is a man to whom any father might will- 
ingly consign his child. What is your objection 
tohim? Do you like anyone better?” he asked, 
unable otherwise to comprehend her violent ex- 
hibition of grief. 

“T want Deane Hall for myself. I don’t want 
any one else to have it. And it is mine. You 
know it is; grandpa’s will says so. He cannot 
change it now?” said Etta, starting to her feet 
and looking inquiringly into her old friend’s face. 

“‘ Certainly he can, and as often as he pleases.” 

“You really think so?” she questioned, with 
an intentness of expression upon her young face 
niteous tosee. ‘Is a promise nothing at all ?” 

“‘Morally it is a great deal, but yet Mr. Rivers 
can, if he pleases, alter his will.” 

“Then it is true,” said Etta, turning away with 
a look of deep dejection; but presently her spirit 
revived and she asked hopefully, ‘“‘ But you do 
not think he will ?” 

“Not willingly, it seems to me, since he offers 
you an alternative.” 

Etta looked down, the dark shadows gathered 
over her face usually so bright, and her mouth 
twitched a little at the corners as if she were strug- 
gling with feelings hard to be repressed, and then 
she startled Mr. Reade by saying, “‘ And if Ernest 
Rivers does not care to marry me, what then ?” 

“‘Qh, in that case his uncle will deal with him as 
he thinks proper.” 

Was it possible, or was it some peculiarity in the 
light? Could sunshine so speedily succeed a 
storm; or, in other words, did Mr. Reade detect 
aroguish smile breaking through the cloudy ex- 
pression existing a moment .before, flashing a 
spark of peculiar intelligence from the eyes and 
dimpling the young round cheek? Whilst Mr. 
Reade was speaking a luminous idea had suddenly 
presented itself on which Etta determined to act. 
She quickly formed a plan which she hoped would 
set herself right with Mr. Rivers and rescue her 
from his displeasure. She would disenchant 
Emest Rivers with the project conceived by his 
uncle, and make herself so unattractive, not to 
say disagreeable, that he could not do otherwise 
than renounce it. The odium of the disappoint- 
ment would fall upon him, and she would be where 
she was before. 


CHAPTER XX.—REBUFFED AT EVERY TURN. 


S Etta left the vicarage various ways of carry- 
ing out her new scheme entered her head. 

The afternoon was closing in and the air was 
chilly with the dampness of a November day. She 





went her way, troubled one minute, smiling the 
next, as some bright thought amused her or chased 
away for a moment the troublesome headache 
from which she had been suffering. Just before 
reaching home she was overtaken by Ernest 
returning from his day’s expedition. They met 
at the gate whence the road divided, one way 
leading directly to the house, the other to the 
stables. Expecting him to choose the latter, she 
was not a little disconcerted when, calling a lad in 
the yard to take his horse, he dismounted and 
walked by her side. She was not yet ready to 
encounter him, nor well enough to take her part in 
conversation with the energy and spirit she desired. 
On one point she was resolved—in one way or 
another she would deter him from seeking her as 
a wife. 

Ernest, on the contrary, saw a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the long-desired interview, and instantly 
determined to avail himself of it. That very 
morning Mr. Rivers had reproached him for his 
laggard wooing, telling him that if he did not 
make haste he should take the matter into his own 
hands. The young man did not flatter himself 
that he was beloved, but, believing that he was 
worthy of a good woman’s affection, he hoped that 
he might inspire it when Etta knew him better, 
especially as he entertained a decided partiality 
for the little creature which might easily ripen 
into love. Their interests were bound together; 
he knew no reason that their lives should not be 
so also. It was, in truth, a perilous road along 
which he was travelling, one where affection has 
been many a time betrayed by meaner motives, a 
path beset with the pitfall of self-deception ; and 
yet Ernest was not indifferent to the higher and 
deeper relations which are the surest pledge of 
happiness in marriage. 

“I have had rather a fatiguing day, and have 
been riding hard almost all the afternoon,” said 
Ernest, accosting her. 

“Have you?” answered Etta, coldly. “I 
thought you were gone to Deanton to distinguish 
yourself by making a speech that was to be put in 
all the papers, and to eat a good dinner after- 
wards.” 

‘You are right about the dinner ; I cannot say 
much for the speech; but I had several things 
to do for my uncle, and the distances were not 
very convenient. But I never care to complain of 
occupation. I like it, and so do you.” 

‘“When I am not interfered with.” Her tone 
was sharp, with a ring of aggression that could 
not be mistaken. 

‘Well, if you have not had a busy day I hope 
you have had a happy one,” he continued, ignor- 
ing the reproof he was sure was intended for him. 

““My happiness or unhappiness is of no con- 
sequence to any one but myself—thank you all the 
same,” she added, as if it were an afterthought. 

The face was looking straight before her, but as 
Ernest glanced down upon her he thought it 
changed and unnatural. There was something 
wrong or great embarrassment. 

‘‘You are not well, Miss Lacy,” he said, look- 
ing more closely at her, and not without genuine 
alarm, for he knew that many in the village had 
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ERNEST RETURNS FROM DEANTON. 


taken the fever, and that once, at least, she had 
run a risk. 

“I thought no gentleman would stare a lady 
rudely in the face,” answered Etta, turning aside 
her head. 

“Oh, Miss Lacy! you are rather too hard. 
There is so much sickness just now about, it is 
but natural that I should feel a little anxious, par- 
ticularly as I see you are not quite yourself.” 

“Anxious! Pray do not give yourself so much 
trouble.” 

“Trouble there cannot be,” said Ernest: ‘ but 
having so lately seen you—” 

“‘ But please, Mr. Rivers, let us understand one 
another, and for that you must study my dic- 
tionary. What you call interest I call interference, 
and you know I don’t like it.” 

By this time they had reached the house. Not 
to pass Ernest, who was taking off his great-coat 
in the hall, she turned into the drawing-room, her 
special private snuggery, it being generally given 
up to her. To her surprise, he soon followed. 
She would have left the room, but a sudden faint- 
ness came over her. Instead of hurrying away 
she sank into a chair. 

“Do not vote me an intruder,” said the young 
man, in the persuasive tone that would have 
thrilled Lucy Bellair with delight had it been 
addressed to her. ‘It is necessary for us to have 
some conversation and understand each other. 
My happiness is not, I fear, as much to you as I 
could wish, but your future welfare is involved in 
it, and has as much at stake as mine.” 





In fear lest she should not be equal to the occa- 
sion, having the morning interview with Mr. 
Rivers to enlighten her, Etta thought only of an 
opportunity to escape, but there was none. She 
gave a very perceptible shiver. 

“You are cold. Miss Lacy,” he remarked, and 
going into the hall soon returned with a shawl 
belonging to his aunt, which he wrapped care- 
fully round her. She submitted because she was 
chilly, and felt unable to resist, but chafed at the 
attention. Neither illness, nor sorrow, nor isola- 
tion, three great agents in the discipline of 
character, had yet taught her the worth of a true 
regard, nor the value of the manly strength to 
which woman often looks to supplement her 
weakness. 

“‘ We stand in a peculiar position towards each 
other, and my uncle too,” began Ernest. ‘So 
much so that it would not be honourable in me to 
leave it unexplained. I will first speak to you as 
a friend who has hitherto protected your interests.” 

‘But I prefer protecting them myself.” 

‘Which you really cannot do; to avoid a pit- 
fall you must see it or know of its existence. Let 
it not startle you to hear that my uncle is desirous 
to make some amends to his own family for his 
long neglect.” 

“T have nothing to do with that; he cannot 
give you what is mine,” returned Etta, feeling as 
if her obstinate ignoring of the possibility of 
Deane Hall being taken away helped to secure it. 

“But are you aware that it is his great desire 
that we should inherit it together ?” 
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If Ernest hoped to see her eye waver beneath 
his gaze, or the blush of maiden consciousness 
mantle on her cheek, he was disappointed. She 
had the advantage of not being taken by surprise ; 
she knew Mr. Rivers’s wishes, and believed that 
Ernest was acting upon them. Her answer was 
quick and vehement— 

““Which cannot be without defrauding me.” 

“TI hope to persuade you to the contrary,” said 
Ernest. 

“Never! You never can,” she passionately 
exclaimed, anger being her last resource, because 
she had drifted far out of the part she had in- 
tended to act, and knew not how to resume it. 

“I cannot accept so hard a sentence, Miss 
Lacy, and shall do my utmost to induce you to 
change your mind.” 

“Are we not wasting words as well as time, Mr. 
Rivers?” said Etta, giving a vigorous pull to her 
shawl, unwilling now to go away without making 
herself more disagreeable. 

“‘Not if we learn to understand each other. At 
present I see I am in disgrace; I have unwittingly 
offended you.” 

“I do not know why you suppose me to be 
offended ; I am just my natural self.” 

“Pardon me for contradicting; your natural 
self is gentle and kind.” 

“On the contrary, it is selfish and wilful. I 
wish to please myself, and honestly say so.” 

“Not selfish, Miss Lacy. Why do you wish to 
make yourself appear so unamiable ?” 

“Tf it is true, why should I hide it ?” 

“If you really mean to write hard words against 
yourself I should suggest another term—self-willed 
rather than selfish.” 

“Tf that means that I like to have my own way, 
and make a point of rejecting all advice that 
would interfere with it, you are right.” 

“Tt is a grief to me that I seem to possess so 
little power to influence you, and that no warning 
appears to check you in a course that will assur- 
edly spoil your dearest prospects. Will you not 
listen to me ?” 

For all answer Etta’s blue eyes glistened with 
anger, and her little foot tapped impatiently on 
the floor. There was no mistaking his meaning, 
she thought. What Mr. Rivers had said to her 
he had also said to him, and he was weaving it 
into a trap. 

“Listen to me patiently for a few minutes,” he 
added; ‘‘ what I have to say deeply concerns your 
interest.” 

“Say rather your own, in the loaves and fishes,” 
returned Etta, so full of her own grievances as to 
be insensible to all else. 

“My dear Miss Etta, you know you are doing 
me the grossest injustice,” he began, in an expos- 
tulating tone. 

“Miss Lacy, if you please,” corrected Etta, 
with a dignity that sat drolly upon her as-she 
sat curled up in a chair. 

“Miss Lacy, then,” he repeated, bowing to the 
Correction. ‘Thrown out in what he was going to 
Say, he instinctively adopted a more formal style. 

“My uncle, I perceive, has already made you 
acquainted with his wishes; it is my desire hence- 





forth to strive to make them agreeable to you, if 
you will permit me.” 

“Impossible,” replied Etta, in atone so curt 
and decisive that Ernest, feeling he had no more 
to say, and that as a gentleman he must accept his 
defeat, bowed and rose. But Etta sat still, ready 
to cry. The conversation had not turned out as. 
she intended. To refuse him was not her object, 
for that would be giving him the advantage in 
every way. She was still resolved to fight for her 
property, and her idea of fighting was to disgust 
her suitor. 

Mistaking her hesitation and sorrowful counte- 
nance, he stopped. 

“You obey your uncle’s bidding,” continued the 
girl. 

“I am addressing you too abruptly, perhaps 
unfairly,” replied her astonished suitor, “and am 
grieved to distress you,” for Etta was certainly cry- 
ing. ‘I will wait any time you may appoint for 
an answer. Let me entreat you to think seriously ~ 
over our peculiar position. United, our lives are 
likely to be happy and useful too, separated they 
can be neither. Both will suffer. I should try to 
deserve your affection.” 

““Why do you talk to me thus? Why do you 
not leave me alone?” and then breaking down 
altogether she sobbed out through a flood of tears, 
**Qh, why, why did you ask me °” 

If her first words denoted anger her last indi- 
cated grief. Ernest was distressed at the result of 
his ill-timed importunity. 

“‘ Forgive me,” he resumed gently. ‘I thought 
I was seeking your future happiness.” 

Etta gave no sign of dissent. She rose and 
walked towards the door, which he opened, saying 
as she passed through, ‘We may always be 
friends ?” 

When safe in her own room, with time to medi- 
tate on the interview, she came to the conclusion 
that after what had passed Ernest Rivers would 
not renew his suit even to please his uncle, and the 
latter, she thought, would not attempt to compel 
him. Though her head:ached with the strain put 
upon it, she felt happier than she had done 
throughout the whole day, and more kindly dis- 
posed towards Ernest than she had ever been 
before. In her now softened mood she was glad 
he had not broken with her entirely. His friend- 
ship might, nay, certainly would, be useful to her 
in days to come; but she wanted nothing more. 
Even a friend, to be valuable, must not be too fond 
of offering advice ; he must give it when asked, 
and only then. That would be wise and generous 
and good, and towards such an one she could 
feel esteem and kindness. A husband had no 
place in her day-dreams. She had no need of 
tenderness, as yet it was no want in her life, 
neither of support nor helpful solicitude. The 
heart had not spoken, only the brain, which was 
for ever busy contriving and building some aérial 
fabric destined to crumble away. 

At the present moment Etta was not herself; she 
was languid and impassive. She had not taken off 
her things, but remained where she had first sat 
down, until roused by a knock at her door, accom- 
panied by a summons to tea. 








THE FACES OF RAPHAEL. 


XACTLY four centuries have passed away 
since the birth of the great artist so popu- 
larly known as Raphael. He was born on 

Good Friday, March 28th, 1483. He was the 
third of four children, of whom, however, he was 
the sole survivor. He was born not merely 
among the Apennines, but the city of Urbino, his 
birthplace, was situated close to one of the very 
highest summits. His father was Giovanni Sante, 
or Santi, and this designation would seem to 
imply some specially holy character in some one 
of his ancestors. Subsequently, in Vasari’s time, 
the name was translated to Sanzio, from the Latin 
Sanctus. The father of the artist was a painter of 
some repute, most likely chiefly employed in 
adorning the altars of churches or decorating with 
frescoes family tombs. The father for this pur- 
pose was called away to Italian villages and 
churches among the hills, and his little son often 
went with him; and there is a story that when he 
was only about four years old, when the father 
was called to Cagli to paint some frescoes in the 
Church of St. John of the Dominicans, the child 
gave some touches to these pieces which enhanced 
the value of the work. Such stories are far from 
impossible. It would be likely that such a genius 
as that of Raphael’s would give some indications 
in earliest childhood. Great musicians, almost 
within our memory, have given at about the same 
age astonishing preludes of their future power. 
Biographers love to loiter among these stories of 
childish wonderland ; still there are no very reli- 
able or authentic instances of the artist’s astonish- 
ing precocity. 

Raphael commenced his studies, however, very 
young, and under Perugino, the great master 
of the Umbrian school of art; and if the pupil 
honoured the master in what he became, not 
less were the master and the school of this 
period worthy of the pupil, for they sustained the 
mind of the young student in that realisation of 
calm purity, that elevation of soul, that light of 
fervent and unearthly longings, which became the 
characteristic of his noblest works, in which no 
mere paganism, naturalism, nor sensuality is 
permitted to debase or deprave the ideas which 
glow both in colour and in form, and which have 
won for him the distinction he so well deserves of 
being the Shakespeare of his art. Of course, this 
issaid of the highest and most wonderful idealisa- 
tions of the poet—those forms of perfect beauty, 
of unequalled female loveliness. Raphael, as his 
times demanded, and as no doubt the instincts of 
his nature compelled, was a sacred painter; he 
never turned aside to what may be called the 
merely humorous, although he exhibited in many 
pieces great dramatic strength. Those who have 
seen his painting of Michael and the Dragon in 
the Louvre have seen much of the mind and 
genius of Raphael in the free and buoyant angel, 
with all the grace and bloom of youth and the 
radiance of celestial light, the spear wielded with 





such triumphant and yet unconscious ease, the 
very feet and legs with the lightness and elasticity 
of wings, the hair flowing, flying on the wind, that 
divine and altogether unwitting yet victorious 
smile; and the devil beneath the foot—a poor, 
cowed, grim beast, beneath the heel of the glorious 
and avenging youth. We have turned again and 
again to look at that beautiful painting ; this grace, 
this ease, this, so to speak, colourless light, is 
Raphael’s, and always Raphael’s. ‘This wins for 
him the place of the Shakespeare of the canvas. 
He was endowed with regal beauty, not so much, 
as has been said, imbibing beauty, conforming to 
and following laws of taste, but from the earliest 
outstretching even of the little hand giving indi- 
cations of an imperial command over the highest 
and most ideal harmonies, the beautiful of colour 
and of form. 

This is not perceived at once. Truly we think 
it must be admitted that there are some pieces by 
this great painter the ineffable charm of which is 
instantly perceived and acknowledged, but the 
story of most of his works is that of all great 
things—as in entering St. Peter’s at Rome, 


** The grandeur overwhelms us not ; 
And why? Itis not lessened ; but the mind 
Expanded by the genius.” 


This feeling has been acknowledged by some 
of the greatest artists, who have confessed it, and 
confessed how, afterwards, such pieces became 
their highest conception of the glory of art. 
Among these one of the most remarkable is Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. He speaks of his own dis- 
appointment when he first saw some of the most 
famous pieces of Raphael in the Vatican. And 
he goes on at considerable length to mention how 
other artists in Italy and France had confessed to 
him that such had been their first impressions ; 
and then this most honest of painters goes on to 
describe how, as he began to copy, the glory of 
the great artist beganto dawn; and he confesses 
how at last all his doubts and disappointments 
were transformed into wonder and worship ; and 
Sir Joshua says—and it was in his advanced old 
age when he said it—‘“‘I flatter myself that now I 
have a just and lively perception of his great 
powers, but let it be always remembered that the 
excellence of his style is not on the surface, but 
lies deep, and at the first view is seen but mistily. 
It isthe florid style which strikes at once and cap- 
tivates the eye for a time, without ever satisfying 
the judgment; nor does painting in this respect 
differ from other arts. A just, poetical taste, and 
the acquisition of a nice, discriminative musical 
ear are equally the work of time.” 

Raphael stood at the turning of the great high- 
ways of art. The term “ pre-Raphaelite” is de- 
scriptive and comprehensive beyond the sense 
generally attached to it; it is a term far wider and 
more final than at first appears or than many sup- 
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pose. We are not attempting to write a history of 
painting. Before Raphael there were the Umbrian 
and the Florentine schools, sufficiently diverging 
from each other. It is admitted that in Raphael 
and his age art found the culmination of good 
taste, but there are not wanting men—and men 
of eminence, too—who assert that art has been 
degenerating ever since. There is a good deal of 
force and truth in a remark made by Horace 
Walpole, that ‘‘ the bad taste which precedes good 
taste is better than the bad taste which succeeds 
it.” It is easy, certainly, to notice the change 
which came over the productions of art after the 
time of Raphael, but let it be distinctly under- 
stood what was the cause of this change; it came 
about, in fact, from the restoration of the ancient 


~» classical models to the studio of the artist, the 


rise in Italy of the great family of the De Medicis, 
which led to the employment of the artist for the 
glorification of palaces, and the Papal ambition 
to cover the walls of the Vatican with the immense 
and unchristian conceptions of the Romanesque 
school. 

We have already implied that painting had not 
before or during the age of Raphael employed 
itself on that vast variety of topics by which it 
has since then glorified the works of art. Espe- 
cially in the delineation of the human form and 
features it was necessarily purely ideal. The pencil 
of the artist was employed for the most part in de- 
corations for churches or monastic and religious 
houses. Its chief subjects, therefore, were our 
Lord and His Virgin Mother, or the Apostles 
and martyrs, and the early fathers and bishops of 
the Church. These could none of them have the 
reality of portraits, they were therefore expressive 
of the painter’s own conceptions, and limited by 
his ideas of beauty or his powers of realising 
character through the vehicle of his pencil. There 
was little possibility for the splendour of Vandyke 
or Velasquez, even if such mighty masters had 
then existed. The reader will instantly realise 
the points of difference between those great and 
imperial masters in the art of portrait painting 
and such painters as Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, 
and Murillo. In Vandyke there is a grand and 
impressive realism; we feel the regal grandeur 
with which the painter could clothe the human 
life; he brings out the character, but it is the 
living, working character in the sovereign or the 
statesman, the high-born courtier or the lady of 
the castle. We suppose no painter has so idealised 
reality as Vandyke. But Raphael closed and was 
the culmination of the ages whose painters could 
only depend upon the pure ideal. ‘The figures 
they portrayed gleam forth from their own sense 
of beauty and harmony and elevated character. 
A reflection like this enhances our conceptions of 
the inner mind of this great artist, as we read the 
dignity and purity of womanhood in his female 
subjects. But for the faces of hischildren! They 
seem to be the creations of that world, and to be 
shone upon by the light of that region ‘ where 
their angels do always behold the face of our 
Father who is in heaven.” 

It is to be supposed that these remarks are not 
invalidated by the fact that great painters would 





attempt to transfer in some measure to their sub- 
jects the features they might meet in the every- 
day world. The pleasant and garrulous old his- 
torian of painting—lItalian painting—Vasari, whose 
veracity, however, has often been impeached, tells 
a story illustrating this from the life of that other 
illustrious painter, Leonardo da Vinci, referring 
to the great fresco of the “‘ Last Supper,” painted 
for certain Dominican monks at Milan, and 
which, we believe, has never been finished. Day 
after day, the tradition says, he sat almost im- 
moveable, before this almost-finished picture. He 
had succeeded in giving a wondrous fulness of 
majesty to the greater number of the Apostles. 
The work was a glorious triumph, but it did not 
go on. And there before it sat the dreaming 
painter, sometimes, and often, for a whole half 
day never touching it with his brush. The prior 
of the monastery became impatient, he was de- 
sirous that the magnificent painting should be 
seen. He became importunate—more than im- 
portunate—but still the work did not go on. The 
old prior neither understood nor appreciated this 
waste of time and slow progress, and we may 
perhaps be permitted to believe that he was too 
stupid or too troublesome for the great painter 
to bestow much time upon him in the way of 
explanation. At last, when the pressure upon 
Da Vinci seemed useless, and the chattering 
among the monks proved no adequate relief for 
his vexation, as he could not command the painter 
to the same subserviency he exacted from the 
humble brethren who dug in the gardens or the 
fields, or who illuminated the missals in the scrip- 
torium, he went to Leonardo’s great friend, the 
Duke Ludovico Sforza, and complained again. 
“That fresco does not get on. What is the use 
of being prior or duke if we cannot make the man 
complete it?” It is said that it had been nearly 
nineteen years uncompleted. And at last the 
duke, who was one of those great lovers of art 
we meet in the middle ages, sent for the artist, 
and kindly and gently said, ‘“‘ My dear friend, why 
do you not get on with that painting? That most 
tiresome old prior—I should surely think you 
would be glad to have done with him, and to be 
out of his way!” And then to him Leonardo 
gave his explanation, discoursed lengthily with 
the duke on art, showed him how frequently men 
of genius are producing most when they seem to 
be labouring least, elucidating and completing 
the conception yet unsatisfactorily formed in the 
mind. Then he told him that the picture was 
finished but for two heads; that for the head and 
face of the Saviour he had found nothing on earth 
to satisfy him in giving a hint of its ineffableness, 
and that its perfection of beauty and celestial 
grace was just as far from finding satisfaction in 
his imagination; also that he found himself de- 
feated by another head—namely, that of Judas ; 
and he sat before the picture feeling it to be im- 
possible to imagine a form and features sufficient 
to represent the evil which was in the man who, 
after so many benefits from such a Saviour, was 
capable of betraying his Lord and Creator. This 
second head, however, he said he thought he could 
finish, and, finding no better, he intended to save 
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his picture from that loss by putting in the head 
of the impertinent and troublesome prior. And 
it is said that he did it, but the Divine head was 
never finished. And certainly the face sketched 
for it (which is in the Brera Gallery, Milan) is 
more satisfying than that which appears in the 
fresco itself. But no such anecdotes are told of 
Raphael. He appears to have sought to transfer 
the lines of the pure ideal to his canvases, and in 
this his subjects seem to furnish a full permission. 
Yet from such an anecdote we have hinted to us 
how great painters found their studies in the human 
life moving around them. 

The engraving which we reproduce groups some 
of the most famous of the children’s faces of 
Raphael.* It was his characteristic attribute that 
upon his canvases, some have said, beyond those 
of any other master, perfect spiritual beauty spread 
a charm, and still holds the spectator by strong 
attractions. Women and children are especially 
the subjects which so delight us. His admirable 
critic, Quatremere De Quincy, says, referring to 
the number of delineations of the Virgin Mary, 
‘‘that the mere collection of all the Virgins 
painted, or even simply designed, by Raphael 
would form an abridged history of his genius.” 
He says further, ‘‘We should then have, at the 
same time, a complete review of all the shades of 
character which he distinguished, or combined, 
according to the subject, where are assembled in 
various degrees the ideas of simple innocence, 
virgin purity, grace, nobleness, holiness, divinity, 
—dqualities of which it may be said he exhausted 
every expression.” Indeed, beyond a doubt, he 
possessed an admirable secret known only to him- 
self. Critics have remarked it, and there is 
eminent truth in the remark that Raphael, beyond 
any other painter of the human form, brings out 
that grace and glory of human nature which is the 
result in Christian art of Christian doctrine. He 
seems eminently to justify the observation that 
painters are mute theologians, that their works 
should delight, teach, and persuade, and that the 
end of a picture should be theology. We cannot 
go the entire length of this remark, and yet who 
does not feel the truth in it when contrasting the 
ideals of ancient and pagan art with those of the 
great Christian masters? Surely Christianity 
deepens the feelings, and calls them into exercise 
as they never were aroused by ancient pagan doc- 
trines ; they could therefore never meet an expres- 
sion in pagan ideals. Now thus it is with Raphael. 
To him great and competent artists and critics 
award the same ineffable mastery over plastic art 
which gives the beautiful harmony which is the 
glory of ancient art; but when to this is super- 
added that deeper feeling, that charm of holi- 
ness, of purity, and innocence, the ideal and 
supreme attraction of the Christian theology, and 
the mind it inspires, it will perhaps be instantly 





* In the topmost line, beginning from the left, we have (1) The St. 
John, from La Belle Jardiniere, in the Louvre (reversed); (2) A head 
from the Madonna aux Reimes ; (3) From the Madonna di San Sisto, at 
Dresden ; (4) From the Madonna della Sedia, in the Pitti Palace, 
Florence ; (5) From the Madonna della Sedia, in the Pitti Palace, Flor- 
ence. In the second line we have (6) The head from La Belle Jardiniere, 
in the Louvre ; (7) From the Madonna of the Sleeping Child, at the 
centre; and (8) From the Colonna Madonna, at Berlin. 





seen wherein the greatness of Raphael consists. 
The type of antiquity was the merely objective 
form, the plastic; the type which meets us in 
Raphael, and also in other of the great masters of 
the middle ages, is deep feeling. Christianity 
thus seems to create the soul which shone upon 
the canvas; and the same remark applies to 
Christian music—also the language of feeling and 
of soul—the noblest and most tender strains of 
which have emanated from church melodies. The 
boasted repose of classical models is either the 
hush of unconsciousness or of submissive agony, 
but in the other we behold in the face the deep 
inward satisfaction and bliss. Wordsworth, in 
“The Excursion,” has very truly and beautifully 
described the qualities and characteristics of 
Grecian art— 


‘* A spirit hung, 
Beautiful region ! o’er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived ; and acts 
Of immortality in Nature’s course, 
Exemplified by mysteries that were felt 
As bonds, on grave philosophy imposed, 
And armed warrior ; and in every grove 
A ‘gay or pensive tenderness prevailed, 
When piety more awful had relaxed.” 


We thus in a few words indicate the point 
where Raphael is seen to diverge from the 
ancients, and to show to us, by the ineffable 
spirituality of his canvas, a more excellent way. 
He illustrates Mr. Ruskin’s great canon—that the 
fear of, and the faith in, God—by which we should 
suppose he intends to imply the sense of the 
beauty of perfecting holiness in the fear of the 
Lord, and that other sense of satisfaction in the 
ultimate issues of Divine Providence—arethe true 
foundations of all artistic excellence. 

Some of these faces must be well known to our 
readers in the galleries of the Louvre, of Dresden, 
of Florence, and elsewhere, or by copies of the 
full pictures in which they occur. Concern- 
ing some of them many artists have written in 
language so glowing that it might seem to 
ordinary readers more than extravagant. That 
which is called ‘“‘The Sistine Madonna,” at 
Dresden, says Heucking, a well-known critic, 
“represents the loving, afflicted mother, whose 
sublime expression and melancholy is intended 
to show how deeply she feels that the posses- 
sion of the supernatural must bring with it un- 
wonted pain, and that martyrdom is the heritage 
of the great upon earth.” It is indeed altogether 
a wonderful painting. The two careless innocent 
boy angels at the lower edge of the picture seem to 
contrast most affectingly with the sublime repre- 
sentation of the infant Saviour, perhaps the most 
complete picture of the child Christ that has ever 
been painted. Vischer, again, another eminent 
art critic, says, ‘‘ That mother and child seem to 
be saying, ‘ No earthly name can designate, no lip 
can utter, the glorious things we see; our earthly 
part is consumed, and yet it lives and moves in the 
wonders of glory.’ ” 
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These are inflamed words, yet probably no 
spectator with any measure of sensibility has ever 
gazed upon this picture without in a measure feel- 
ing thus, although unable to use such words. Some, 
on the other hand, have spoken in the same way 
of the “‘ Madonna della Sedia;” copies of this are 
perhaps more general than the Sistine Madonna. 
It is the ornament of the Pitti Palace in Florence. 
The beauty of the colouring is quite ineffable, and 
the eyes of mother and child speak out a tender 
mystery which draws the spectator back again 
and again to gaze. It seems in its quiet mingling 
of majesty and mystery to shed a singular presence 
over the room, and yet, perhaps, that room con- 
tains a mightier wealth of the treasures of art than 
any spot or space of the same size in the world. 
All his ideals of children and women possess this 
singular fascination. 

As to the faces of Raphael, it has been truly said 
he was the creator of the Mother and the Child 
—by which is intended that in his pictures he first 

evealed the world of endearment between them, 

and while a divine majesty looks forth from his 
conceptions he preferred the natural to the merely 
ecclesiastical which had ever before guided the 
artist's pencil. A recent writer in the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review” enumerates several of these portraits of 
the wonderful childhood: ‘‘ There is the child who 
raises his arms to his mother to be taken up as he 
awakes from sleep. There is the grasping at the 
reed cross hard by St. John, but only as a child 
reaches naturally at a stick in the hand of another, 
as in the Alba Madonna. There is the struggle of 
the chubby, fat, and beautiful babe all intent on 
giving a flower to the little Baptist, as in the Gar- 
vagh Raphael, in the National Gallery. There is 
the little fondling pressing his cheek to that of his 
mother, in the Tempi picture at Berlin. There is 
the serious large-eyed ruminant babe, his hand 
buried in his mother’s bosom, one foot curled up 
in perfect physical enjoyment, as in the Madonna 
della Seggiola; and there is, finally, the grand 
rapt creature with the solemn far-off look into 
futurity, who rests royally in the arms of the Sis- 
tine Madonna.” 

Goethe went into raptures as he stood before 
the picture of St. Cecilia, and another writer 
says, “It is full of calm devotion, like the 
solemn long-drawn tones of old church melo- 
dies.” Raphael selected, or perhaps we ought 
rather to say, was called to portray, images of 
beauty which were in their nature purely ideal, 
and it is not less than extraordinary to realise such 
faces. He was able, of course, to delineate 
features of a lower type, and some such we pos- 
sess, but of those to which we have referred it may 
be said in the language of the poet :— 


‘* If e’er, except in painting’s dream, 

There bloom’d such beauty here, ’tis gone,— 

Gone, like the face that in the stream ; 
Of ocean for an instant shone. 

And though, among the crowded ways, 

We oft are startled by the blaze 

Of eyes that pass, with fitful light, 

Like fire-flies on the wing of night, 





Is not that nobler beauty given 
To show how angels look in heav’n ?” 


When Raphael walked the earth, painting occu- 
pied a far other and higher place than that which 
the art occupies now. We are by no means in- 
tending to depreciate our own age, but simply to 
express the reason for that devotion which waited 
upon and surrounded the eminent artist with such 
high considerations. Painting was regarded as 
the bond between religion and beauty; between 
heaven and earth. We cannot form an adequate 
conception of those times even in the immediate 
pre-Raphaelite ages. What preachers have been 
supposed to effect by their sermons, what the most 
distinguished have effected, was the design and 
desire of the great painter—to move the soul of 
the spectator to the Saviour. Nearly all painting 
was sacred and religious. Nothing more shows 
the character and influence of art in pre-Raphael- 
ite times than the well-known story of Cimabue, 
who painted a great religious picture in Florence 
for the Abbey of the Holy Trinity. When the 
picture was first seen it was thronged by crowds 
of both sexes. At last nothing would satisfy but it 
must be borne in procession, so proud was the 
city of this achievement. It also was a picture of 
the Virgin and the Child. It was carried to the 
church with acclamations of joy, and the quarter 
where it was produced was always afterwards 
called, so Vasari tells us, Borgo Allegro, the quar- 
ter of joy, so proud were these poor, stupid, igno- 
rant people of their pictures and their paintings. 
We must not be understood as quarrelling with 
the destinies of things in the nineteenth century. 
We can make engines, and lay down lines of rail, 
and spin cotton, but it is not so certain that we can 
make pictures. Certainly, the infinite idea, the 
glorious celestial meditativeness of the Raphaelite 
and pre-Raphaelite times, these seem to be gone. 

Few, we believe, excepting those who have made 
it their study, are aware what delightful romantic 
stories are told of the old painters whose pieces 
haunt our more antique galleries ; scarce a canvas 
but it suggests a story. Of the miraculous trans- 
formation of Giotto from the sheep-herd into one 
of. the master painters of those times; of the 
queer and quaint wanderings of Fra Filippo 
Lippi; of the easy but tearful dissipations of the 
faultless painter in whom Michael Angelo saw 
powers which might make Raphael look to his 
laurels, Andrea del Sarto; of Fra Angelico, the 
highest impersonation of a Christian artist— 


** The limner cowled, who never moved his hand, 
Till he had steeped his inmost soul in prayer.” 


Of whom it is said that always before he mixed 
his colours and touched his canvas with his pencil 
he prayed and meditated his subject that he might 
be lifted by his meditations to a worthy representa- 
tion of that he was about to attempt. And the 
paintings are worthy of this story of their pro- 
duction; what crowds of relics of the monkish 
artist are still preserved in the old Church of 
St. Mark’s in Florence! Thus deep was the in- 
terest which gathered round the great painter in 
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those ages, and such were the motives which im- 
pelled the man of artist sensibilities to prepare 
himself, and to work to win not merely the applause 
and profit from the great princes of the State, or 
the wealthy dignitaries of the Church, but that 
which was then as easy to win and as highly 
appreciated, the ovation of the multitude. 

During the last few years the works of this great 
master have created a renewed enthusiasm; his 
memory has been enshrined anew in several noble 
biographies, especially those of Lermollieff, and 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle. The late Prince Consort 
commenced and our gracious and accomplished 
sovereign completed a Raphael collection in the 
Royal Library at Windsor Castle. Revived atten- 
tion has dissolved many illusions which had 
gathered round the memory of the great painter, 
restoring to their legitimate authors some pieces 
attributed to him, but leaving all those claims sug- 
gested in this paper not only unimpaired, but sur- 
rounding them with a brighter enchantment. 

Raphael died, like so many children of his pecu- 
liar order of genius, at the age of thirty-seven. 
As he was born so he also died, on a Good Friday, 
April 5th, 1520. The grief of Rome when he died 
knew no bounds. Before his interment he was 
laid in state; the elevated catafalque on which his 
body reposed was surrounded by blazing torches 
and large waxen candles; but behind it and above 
it, by the direction of the Cardinal Giulio de Me- 
dicis, for whom it had been painted, was his last 
work; it had received his finishing touches only 
just before he died—his painting of the Trans- 
figuration. Some critics have thought this his 
greatest work; its impressive magnificence cer- 
tainly entitles it to rank with any which pro- 
ceeded from his pencil. As it appeared above the 
coffin, within which were enclosed the delicate 
fingers which had wrought out conceptions so 
wonderful, it perhaps suggested no presumptuous 
thought to hope that the seraphic sensibility which 
had been able to conceive the perfect in all things, 
and to use the pencil in every instance for the 
glory of Christian art, without one single gesture 
or unveiled form or figure injurious to modesty, 
had itself, through the mercies of the Redeemer, 
whose human features it had so often sought 
to delineate, burst into the golden light and 
already said, ‘It is good to be here!” And 
when they took up the body to bear it to the 
grave, followed by every artist in Rome, we will 
be bold to say there is no exaggeration in the 
account which tells us that, of all the great multi- 
tudes that followed, not an eye was tearless. 
This is the circumstance which Samuel Rogers 
has so beautifully woven into his verse in his 
“Italy” :— 


*¢ When Raphael went, 
His heavenly face the mirror of his mind, 
His mind a temple for all lovely things 
To flock to, and inhabit—when he went, 
Wrapt in his sable cloak, the cloak he wore 
To sleep beneath the venerable dome, 
By those attended who in life had loved, 
Had worsltipped, following in his steps to fame, 
(Twas on an April day, when Nature smiles) 





All Rome was there. But, ere the march began, 
Ere to receive their charge the bearers came, 

Who had not sought him? And when all beheld 
Him, where he lay, how changed from yesterday, 
Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 

His last great work ; when, entering in, they looked 
Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece, 

Now on his face, lifeless and colourless, 

Then on those forms divine that lived and breathed, 
And would live on for ages—all were moved ; 

And sighs burst forth, and loudest lamentations.” 


Raphael died very wealthy; he stood high in 
the admiration of the most illustrious men in the 
Rome of his time; he left his wealth in a fair and 
natural disposition—he did not forget his relatives 
in Urbino ; he provided a tomb for his body, and, 
in a church which he founded he left an endow- 
ment for masses for the repose of his soul, and 
these continued to be celebrated till the year 1705. 
Then property in Rome had so depreciated as 
only to yield some trifling sum, and the priests lef, 
the poor soul of Raphael to shift for itself... Let 
us indulge the charitable hope that long before 
the spirit of the painter was safe in. sweeter 
heavens than his pencil had portrayed, and with 
the Saviour whom we must believe he adored. 

As they had long given up praying for the re- 
pose of his soul, it might have been supposed his 
body would have been permitted to rest in peace ; 
not'so: in 1833 the dust of the great painter was 
disturbed. His body, it is said, was found in a 
state of tolerable preservation ; it measured five 
feet two inches. He is no doubt the greatest 
artist of the Christian era, and, greatly as other 
artists are honoured, there appears no reason to 
doubt that he touched the highest point of per- 
fectibility in all he attempted. He had not the 
disturbing influences of such ambition as Leonardo 
da Vinci or Michael Angelo, but the things given 
to him to do he did perfectly, instantly, and with- 
out embarrassment. The heart of all his paintings 
was eminently Christian. The sweetness of his 
character appears to shine forth in every feature 
of that expressive and charming portrait which 
detains the traveller as he walks ‘down the Uffizzi 
Gallery in Florence. In his time there was but 
one sentiment of the unselfish gentleness and 
goodness of his nature. It is said that he scarcely 
ever set forth from his house to the Vatican with- 
out an attendant train of fifty artists, who were all 
expecting instruction and promotion from his 
verdict. We have seen that he died young. As 
his memory stands the effect of his works is not 
flawed or shadowed by any taint of materialism. It 
is perhaps quite impertinent to inquire how far 
he might have been likely to have yielded to that 
sensationalism which not only tainted the age im- 
mediately following, but from which art has never 
since been abie to emancipate itself. Thus we are 
led to meditate, not only on what he achieved, 
but from what he was saved by his early death, 
and we wonder whether even his sense of beauty, 
who has been called Divine Raphael, would have 
been invincible amidst all the sensualities of the 
Rome of the age of Leo x. 

E. P. H. 
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IIE air was full of sunshine one morning at 
the latter end of May. 

There had been heavy dew an hour ago, 
and the leaves of the trees in the great wood were 
still wet and shining. A dense mist rose from the valley 
where the river lay hidden, and it broke into lace-like 
streamers which clung to the branches in silver frag- 
ments, until the sun kissed them away into a haze of heat. 
The trees loved that lace-like mist, and they reached 
themselves out towards it,—the sturdy oaks, the delicate 
birches, the red-boughed pines, and the spreading beeches. 
How beautiful they were, one and all, these children of 
the woods! They had obeyed the soft calling of the 
Spring, and had arrayed themselves in their new dresses 

of fresh leaves. 
The breeze came with a little rush from the hills, and 
a joyous welcome. They were so happy! they were so 
Oh, it was good to live and to grow, to feel the sap 
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running up through root and stem, to know that 
the Winter had gone, and the glad Spring-time 
had come ! 

“I wonder how much higher I shall reach 
this year!” cried a young larch, tossing his tas- 
sels of emerald green; ‘a full yard, at the very 
least !” 

An oak stood near, and heard the larch’s 
speech. 

“Take care of your roots, my young friend,” 
he said. ‘There is danger in reaching high, 
unless at the same time you strike deep. And 
beyond the summer there will be the winter 
gales.” 

“Everybody can’t grow those great gnarled 
roots that you so much delight in,” answered the 
larch ; ‘and everybody is not clumsy enough to 
need such roots either,” he added, softly. 

The oak heard the last words perfectly, but he 
took no heed of them—he never did heed pert- 
ness. The larch was young and “ heady;” he would 
grow wiser by-and-bye. 

“You are quite right,” said an elm who grew 
on the other side, bending his heavy branches 
towards the larch as he spoke; ‘‘ quite right. The 
oak appears to think that every tree in the wood 
should take pattern by him. For my part, Iam 
determined to choose for myself.” 

The larch looked back at the speaker somewhat 
contemptuously; the full outline of the elm 
seemed very ungraceful to him, but he answered, 
courteously enough, “It is best for every one to 
judge for himself.” 

“Exactly so!” the elm returned; “‘‘ judge for 
yourself.’ It is a good motto; I have followed it, 
and find it to answer.” 

“* You don’t think big roots so necessary, then?” 
the larch said. 

“Oh, yes; but Ido! Roots are most important 
things. Yes, I pay great attention to my roots— 
I always have done so. But what I protest against 
is that absurdly pliant nature that allows itself to 
be ruled by any upstart. Independence and free 
judgment, those are my watchwords.” 

There was silence in the woods, for the breeze 
had died away and the very birds were quiet in the 
hush and heat of the noonday; only the insects 
kept up their humming as they wheeled their 
ceaseless circles in the shade. 

Then a voice came—a voice that no human 
ears could hear, but it was plain enough to the 
forest children. ‘‘Grow glad and free,” it said ; 
‘* grow firm and tall. Stretch widely your boughs 
and your buds, your roots and your fibres ;—and 
take largely of what I give.” 

“Hush!” whispered the aspen, staying her 
quivering for an instant—‘‘ hush! it is the voice 
of the Earth that speaks!” 

But the larch-tree laughed. ‘‘ More advice! 
more orders!” he cried. ‘‘Are we not old 
enough to judge for ourselves how it is best for 
us each to grow?” 

He would not spend his strength upon zoofs. 
Hidden stupid affairs those roots seemed to him; 
but he tried his very best to raise his elegant 
fountain-shaped form in the warm blue air. 

The elm heard the voice of the Earth, and 





obeyed it—not for obedience’ sake, but because 
his judgment told him it was wise. 

The oak heard, and pushed up his tufted leaves, 
and pushed down his rocts with their thousand 
mouths. ‘It is well,” he said—‘“‘it is well to 
obey.” 

* % % % 

It was the height of summer, the woods were 
heavy with foliage, the river was faint and silent ; 
the ferns were running riot in the shade. 

“How stiffly and squarely you grow!” the 
young larch said to his neighbour the elm. 

“‘ Say, rather, how firmly and how handsomely!” 
the elm replied. 

“Why, my friend, you surely cannot mean that 
you prefer your own weak, uncertain style to my 
broad boughs and masses of rich leaves ?” 

A gust of the west wind came sweeping through 
the wood. ‘“ Bow, bow your heads!” called the 
wind. ‘Learn submission now, that the winter 
blasts may not destroy you in the time to come!” 

“You hear?” said the larch, as he swayed and 
quivered. ‘‘ Perhaps my long tassels may prove 
better than your stiff boughs yet.” 

‘““T hear,” responded the elm,; “‘ but I am weary 
of that word ‘submission ;’ it has been the cry of 
the wind since I was a sapling. I judge for my- 
self now, and I know that my sturdy trunk and 
spreading roots can support me through the 
worst blast that ever blew. Submission is but for 
the weak.” 

The oak tossed up a great branch to the west 
wind. 

‘“‘Bend it!” he cried; “teach it to bow! I 
wish not to be stubborn; I fain would lIearn sub- 
mission before the evil days do come.” 


* 2% % % 
“Loosen your leaves, O my children!” sang 
the voice of the Earth; ‘‘the harvest is over, the 
summer is ended; it is time for your leaves to 
fall.” 

So the foliage of the oak grew scarlet and 
brown and orange; and patches of pale-yellow 
shone on the elm’s broad boughs. The little 
leaves of thé birches came down in a shower, and 
the beeches were becoming great domes of burn- 
ing red. 

Only the larch swung his long tresses daintily to 
and fro, to and fro, without heeding the Earth’s 
voice. 
brothers,” said he. ‘‘ Zhey do not shed their 
sharp spiny leaves, and why, therefore, should I ? 
Is it not altogether unreasonable that I should 
spend my strength in rearing a crop of foliage 
merely to fling it down, withered and dead, at the 
end of a few short months? It may be a good 
plan for the beeches and oaks, and such things as 
they, for their leaves are broad and large, and 
would perish in the frost. But mine are exactly 
like those of my brothers the firs. The firs don’t 
stand bare and shivering throughout the winter, 
and neither will I!” 

The west wind died down beyond the sea, and 
now the turn of the north wind had come. It 
roared through the woods, it swept down the 
valley. 


“The pines and the spruce-firs are my . 
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It struck the oak rudely, but the great boughs 
had learned to stoop themselves, and though they 
creaked and shook in the fury of the gale, the oak- 
tree stood unharmed. The beeches threw their 
bare arms to the wind; they also could obey. 

The pines and the firs bent like whips to the 
blast; their evergreen foliage was upon them still, 
but they wore it by nature’s command, and the 
north wind knew it, and spared them where they 
stood. 

‘Alas! this is more terrible than I thought for,” 
sighed the larch, as it swayed and shuddered in 
the storm. ‘Oh that I had shed down my leaves 
as I was bidden! Oh that I had taken firmer 
hold with my roots! Oh that I had not reared 
myself so high!” 

They were his last words—he bent, he swayed 


in vain; his elastic form, pliant as it was, could | 





not save him. His roots gave way, and the next 
moment he lay full length upon the moss. 

But the noise of his fall was unheard in a louder 
crash that filled the air—the elm-tree had snapped 
off; broken as a stick of sealing-wax is broken in 
the grasp of a strong man’s hand. All his roots 
were of no avail against the force of the fierce 
winter wind. Submission is roughly taught to 
those who refuse to learn it through gentleness. 

The gale swept on; the storm was over. The 
trees of the wood stood firmer than before. The 
rude touch of the wind had shaken them, but it 
had caused them to strike root still deeper than 
before. Only the elm and the larch would never 
stand again in the ranks of the forest children ! 

A sound like as of a sob was on the air. It was 
a note of mourning for the fallen ones, for those 
who had chosen to judge for themselves. 


—_ Oo2Er Ss 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL: 


THEIR CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


BY THE REV. THISELTON DYER, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ENGLISH FOLKLORE.” 


HE tiller of the soil possesses an amount 
of practical knowledge which, although it 
may be couched in somewhat crude phrase- 

ology, is nevertheless valuable as being the result 
of his daily experience. It has been often re- 
marked that, considering the scanty education 
given to the agricultural classes in years gone 
by, there is an intelligence found in their midst 
which would seem to show that they are naturally 
a sober and hard-working set of men. In 
spite, too, of the numerous railways which now 
intersect the country, they have preserved to a 
great extent their individuality, and the same old 
customs are still kept up here and there amongst 
them as in former years. It must not be forgot- 
ten, also, that they have been instrumental in 
keeping alive the provincial dialects, many of 
which would undoubtedly have long ago become 
obsolete had it not been for the tenacity with 
which they have clung to them. Thus, in travel- 
ling through the country, it is interesting, when 
conversing with the peasantry, to note how the 
dialects and proverbial sayings vary in different 
counties, and how forms of expression are confined 
to certain localities. It is by these means that we 
are able to gain a knowledge of the peculiarities 
belonging to each county, and so to compare the 
language and folklore of the peasantry throughout 
the country. 

In noticing, then, the customs observed by our 
tillers of the soil, it appears that they have nume- 
rous notions relating to ploughing. Thus the 
Norfolk labourers say : 


‘* Plough deep while others sleep, 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep.” 





In the north of England no little ceremony 
was attached, in days gone by, to the commence- 
ment of ploughing, a practice extending as far as 
Scotland. ‘When the plough,” says Mr. Gregor,* 
“‘was put into the ground for the first time in 
autumn or spring, to prepare the soil for the seed, 
bread and cheese, with ale or whisky, were carried 
to the field, and partaken of by the household. A 
piece of bread with cheese was put into the plough, 


_ and another piece was cast into the field to feed 


the crows.” It was also a common practice in 
many parts of the country to leave a corner of the 
field unploughed, this being preserved for the Evil 
One. It went by the name of the ‘‘Good Man’s 
Croft,” z.e., the landlord’sacre. It has been con- 
jectured that some pagan ceremony originally gave 
rise to this superstition, having been intended per- 
haps as a charm or peace-offering that the rest of 
the land might be fertile. In Arnot’s ‘“ Edin- 
burgh” we are told that, in the year 1594, the 
elders of the Scottish Church exerted their utmost 
influence to abolish what they considered “an irra- 
tional custom among the husbandmen, and which, 
with some reason, gave offence.” In Northamp- 
tonshire there is a curious expression in use 
amongst the agricultural peasantry, ‘‘to plough 
with the heifer,” which is said of any one who 
tries to worm out the husband’s secrets through 
the medium of the wife. This singular phrase is 
of Scriptural origin, and refers to Samson’s riddle 
recorded in Judges xiv. 18: “‘ And the men of the 
city said unto him on the seventh day before the 
sun went down, What is sweeter than honey? and 
what is stronger thana lion? And he said unto 





* “ Folklore of North-east of Scotland,” 181 
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them, If ye had not plowed with my heifer, ye 
had not found out my riddle.” 

Next to ploughing, sowing is one of the farm 
labourer’s most important duties. Hence, to se- 
cure a good crop, it is considered necessary to fol- 
low certain rules which have been handed down 
from generation to generation, and to which great 
faith is still attached. Thus, in connection with 
wheat-sowing, there is a popular adage to the fol- 
lowing effect : 


** Sow in the slop, 
Heavy at top;” 


the idea being that if wheat is sown when the 
ground is wet, it is most productive. On the other 
hand it is said, 


‘* Sow wheat in dirt, and rye in dust.” 


A similar admonition is given with regard to 
beans, for, according to an old proverb, 


** Sow beans in the mud, 
They'll grow like a wood.” 


Refersing to wheat-sowing, there is a popular 
notion that ‘‘the more furrows, the more corn;” 
and Ellis, in his ‘‘ Modern Husbandry,” tells us 
that “it is a rule with the best farmers that an 
early sowing entitles them to hope for the best 
crop, for the old saying among them is, ‘Sow 
early and have corn, sow late and have straw.’ ” 

Again, the husbandman regulates the sowing of 
his crops by various regulations, many of which he 
derives from the state of the weather. Thus one 
old rhyme admonishes him thus: 


** When the sloe-tree is as white as a sheet, 
Sow your barley, whether it be dry or wet.” 


And again we may quote a piece of advice cur- 
rent in Scotland :— 


** Nae hurry wi’ your corns, 
Nae hurry wi’ your harrows ; 
Snaw lies ahint the dyke, 
Mair come and fill the furrows.” 


Of course these directions differ in various coun- 
ties, although we often find the same rule em- 
bodied in another rhyme, as in the following : 


‘* When the oak puts on his gosling grey, 
’Tis time to sow barley, night or day.” 


Some of our agricultural peasantry, again, 
carry on their farming operations by paying a 
strict adherence to certain days in the year, be the 
weather what it may. Sowing beans, for instance, 
is usually done at Candlemas, in accordance with 
the rhyming proverb— 


** At Candlemas Day 
It’s time to sow beans in the clay.” 


A further rhyme says: 


‘* Sow beans and peas on David and Chad, 
Be the weather good or bad.” 


Once more, the appearance of the cuckoo has 





been considered a good omen for guiding the 
husbandman in his agricultural operations. On 
this account, one may hear in some districts the 
following proverb still used : 


** Cuckoo oats and woodcock hay 
Make a farmer run away ;” 


the notion being that if the spring is so backward 
that the oats cannot be sown till the cuckoo is 
heard, or the autumn so wet that the latter-math 
crop of hay cannot be gathered in till the wood- 
cocks come over, the farmer is sure to suffer great 
loss. The idea of sowing barley at the earliest 
sound of the cuckoo is alluded to in Grahame’s 
“‘ British Georgics ” : 


** Soon as the earliest swallow skims the mead, 
The barley-sowing is by some begun ; 
While others wait until her clay-built nest, 
Completed, in the window-corner hang, 
Or till the schoolboy mock the cuckoo’s note.” 


It seems also to have been a custom amongst 
farmers in Scotland and the north of England 
never to sow their peas until the swallows made 
their appearance. 

Apart from his agricultural operations, the tiller 
of the soil forms various prognostications in order 
to foretell the success of his labours. Many of 
these are the result of his experience, and may be 
said to contain a certain element of truth. Some, 
however, are founded only on mere fancy, and 
although proved to be utterly untrustworthy, still 
are firmly credited as so many articles of faith. 
Thus, in the agricultural districts there is a deep- 
rooted belief that a “‘ wet March makes a sat 
harvest,” whereas ‘“‘a dry March never begs its 
bread.” Great importance is attached to the 
weather at Eastertide, for as the agriculturists 
say: 

** A good deal of rain on Easter Day 
Gives a crop of good corn, but little good hay.” 


Thunder on All Fools’ Day is supposed to indi- 
cate good crops of corn and hay, and the uncer- 
tainty of the weather in the spring, accompanied 
as it often is with cold winds and late frosts, has 
given rise to many agricultural rhymes, one of 
which we subjoin: 


** Look at your corn in May, 
And you'll come weepi. g away ; 
Look at the same in June, 
And you'll come home in another tune.” 


Furthermore, of the numerous other supersti- 
tious notions prevalent amongst our agricultural 
peasantry, there is an old saying that “if a drop 
of rain or dew will hang on an oat at Midsummer 
there may be a good crop.” And, with reference 
to oats, we are told, in an old treatise on hus- 
bandry, that ‘it is a most true maxim that where 
a full crop of clover or other artificial grass has 
grown, the next corn crop will be the better for 
it.” Hence the common saying had its rise that 
‘clover is the mother of wheat.” 

In some counties—as, for instance, Norfolk and 
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Berkshire—agricultural labourers generally believe 
that ifa drill go from one end ofa field to the other 
without depositing any seed—an accident which 
may occasionally result from the tubes and 
coulters clogging with earth—some person con- 
nected with the farm will die before the year is 
out, or before the crop then sown is reaped. As 
an illustration of this curious superstition, a corre- 
spondent of ‘Notes and Queries” relates that 
some years ago an old gentleman died in Berk- 
shire, a near relative of his own, and on going 
down to his house he was informed by a farm 
overseer that he was certain some of his lordship’s 
family would die that season, as, in the last sowing, 
he had missed putting the seed in one row which 
he sowed! ‘Who could disbelieve it now?” 
quoth the old man. The Leicestershire labourers 
warn persons against sleeping in a beanfield, say- 
ing, “Sleep in a beanfield all night if you want 
to have awful dreams or go crazy.” 

Referring to the customs kept up by the tillers 
of the soil, may be mentioned a rustic festival 
celebrated on Plough Monday. In olden times 
domestic life was relieved by many little joculari- 
ties and traits of festive feeling which are alto- 
gether unknown at the present day. Thus Tusser, 
in his ‘Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry,” under the account of the ‘‘ Ploughman’s 


Feast Days,” has the following lines : 


*¢ Plough Monday, next after that Twelfthtide is past, 
Bids out with the plough, the ‘worst husband is last ; 
If ploughman get hatchet or whip to the skrene, 
Maids loseth their cocke, if no water be seen.” 


It appears that in the northern counties of 
England if a ploughman came to the kitchen- 
hatch, and could cry ‘‘ Cock in the pot” before 
the maid could cry ‘Cock on the dunghill,” he 
was entitled to a cock for Shrove Tuesday. The 
chief attraction, however, on Plough Monday, was 
the “Fool Plough.” ‘Thirty or forty stalwart 
swains, with their shirts over their jackets, and 
their shoulders and hats flaming with ribbons, 
dragged it along from house to house, preceded 
by one in the dress of an old woman, bearing the 
name of ‘‘ Bessy.” There was, also, a fool in 
fantastic attire. In some parts of the country 
morris-dancers attended the procession. In 
Huntingdonshire the annual display was known 
as ‘Plough-Witching,” and in Norfolk the day 
itself was called ‘ Plowlick Monday.” The 
pageant, of course, varied in different counties, 
but as performed in Northamptonshire is thus 
dlescribed by Miss Baker in her ‘‘ Northampton- 
shire Glossary” (1854, ii. 123): ‘‘The one who 
walks first in the procession is styled the master, 
and is grotesquely attired, having on a large wig ; 
two are gaily bedizened in women’s clothes; and 
two others have large hunches on their backs, on 
which is sewed the knave of hearts. These two 
are called Red Jacks, or fools. Each of the five 
carries a besom, and one of them a box, which he 
rattles assiduously among the spectators to obtain 
their donations, which are spent at night in con- 
viviality and jollification. In some instances they 





plough up the soil in front of the houses of such 
persons as refuse their contributions.” 

About Eastertide the peasantry in Herefordshire 
formerly had a custom called “‘ Corn-Showing ”— 
parties being formed for the purpose of picking 
out cockles from the wheat. Before setting out 
they took with them cake, cider, and toasted 
cheese, and the first person who picked the cockle 
from the wheat was entitled to a kiss from one of 
the maids present. This custom, probably, took 
its origin from the Romans, as appears from the 
following line of Ovid (Fasti. 1. 691): 


‘* Let the fields be stripped of eye-diseasing cockle.” 


A curious custom was once kept up in Here- 
fordshire on Christmas Eve. It seems that the 
farmers’ servants procured a large cake, stuck a 
pole through it, and then fastened it on the horn 
of an ox, repeating a certain formula to the effect 
that their master might have a good crop of corn. 
The men and boys then arranged themselves 
round the ox, when, if it threw the cake behind, 
it belonged to the men: if before, to the boys. 
Wassailing the apple-trees is another old agri- 
cultural custom which has not entirely fallen into 
disuse, being accompanied by a firm belicf in the 
old rhyme— 


** That more or less fruit they will bring, 
As you do give them wassailing.” 


In the evening the farmer’s family and friends 
assemble together with the labourers at the 
orchard, one of the party bearing hot cakes and 
cider as an offering to the principal apple-tree. 

The cakes are then formally deposited on the 
branches of one of the trees, and the cider thrown 
over its roots, the following incantation mean- 
while being sung: 


‘* Health to thee, good apple-tree ! 
Well to bear pocket-fulls, hat-fulls, 
Peck-fulls, bushel-bag-fulls.” 


This done, the farmer and his men give several 
hearty cheers, preparatory to leaving the orchard ; 
and it is also customary in some parts to fire at 
the apple-trees, guns and pistols being called into 
requisition for that purpose. In Norfolk this 
custom was extended to the meadows, and a 
rhyme sung in the neighbourhood of the New 
Forest was as follows :— 


‘* Apples and pears, with right good corn, 
Come in plenty to every one ; 
Eat and drink good cake and hot ale, 
Give earth to drink and she’ll not fail.” 


These libations are no doubt a remnant of the 
sacrifices which, in primitive times, were made 
to trees, when it was supposed they were the 
abode of certain spirits. It is curious to find, 
even at the present day, a similar practice kept up 
amongst savage and uncivilised tribes. 

Our agricultural peasants are not without their 
legends and traditions, these having been, from 
time immemorial, handed down from generation 
to generation. ‘Thus, to quote a story current in 
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Northamptonshire, we are told of a worthy farmer 
who, when engaged in threshing, was sorely 
puzzled at the marvellous celerity with which his 
sheaves vanished; much faster, indeed, than 
accorded with the slow strokes of his flail. Ac- 
cordingly extra bolts were placed on the doors, 
and a man stationed in the yard to watch. In 
spite of these precautions the evil was unremedied, 
and each morning, though it found the fastenings 
untouched, brought with it a fresh gap in the 
sheaves. With a view of discovering the aggres- 
sors, Hodge determined upon a personal survey, 
and late one night concealed himself behind the 
sheaves for that purpose. Midnight soon came, 
and with it two tiny elves, who effected their 
entrance through the pike-hole, and forthwith 
commenced working away at the sheaves, pull- 
ing out the straws and making them into minute 
bundles, preparatory to carrying them off. As 
may be imagined, this was little to Hodge’s 
taste, but, though astonished and alarmed, he 
interfered not. At length, apparently overcome 
by their exertions, they desisted from their 
work. “I twit; do you twit?” said one to the 
other; whereupon the farmer rushing out, and 
totally unable any longer to conceal his indigna- 
tion, cried out, “I'll twit ye if ye ben’t off.” At 
which the fairies instantly vanished, and never 
afterwards annoyed him with their visits.* 

According to another story a farmer had occa- 
sion to leave home for a week, but before doing 
so he gave strict orders to one of his lads to 
spread a certain field with manure, already on the 
land in the customary heaps. The farmer had no 
sooner gone than the boy forgot his master’s 
orders, and made holiday all the week. On the 
day appointed for his return the young idler gave 
way to the fear of punishment, and commenced 
weeping. While thus employed he was accosted 
by a little old man. ‘‘ What’s the matter, my 
lad?” quoth he. ‘I ben’t done my work, zur,” 
sobbed the child. ‘Never mind,” said the little 
man. ‘‘Canstrun?” ‘Fez, zur,” was the reply. 
“*Then off with ye to yonder stile, and, if I do 
your work and catch you before you're there, you're 
mine.’ This speech quickly taught the lad the 
real character of his visitor; but the fear of tem- 
poral chastisement prevailed over spiritual, and off 
he went. Instantly the soil began to fly about in 
all directions, and in a few minutes the work was 
done; hereupon the old man ran after the boy at 
full speed, and a desperate race took place, but 
the boy luckily succeeded in leaping the stile just 
as he felt the grasp of his adversary on his smock. 
At night the farmer returned, and, finding the 
work done, rewarded the boy; but on the follow- 
ing morning the manure was found collected 
again in heaps, and the field remained in its for- 
mer State. 

The influence of witchcraft was much credited 
by our agricultural peasantry in years gone by—a 
superstition which has not died out. Formerly, 
on Hallow-c’en, the master of the family was accus- 





* Sternberg’s ‘‘ Dialect. and Folklore of Northamptonshire,” 1815, 
134-5. 





tomed to carry a bunch of straw, fired, about his 
corn, repeating this charm: 


‘¢ Fire and red low, 
Light on my teen now.” 


This fire-straw was intended to ward off witch- 
craft, and so preserve the corn from being injured. 
In Scotland, on Hallow-e’en, the red end of a fiery 
stick is waved about in mystic figures in the air tu 
accomplish for the purpose the same spell. 

Lastly, according to an old custom in Cheshire, 
farmers’ servants generally engage themselves. 
from New Year’s Eve to Christmas Day, and then 
for six or seven days they resort to the towns to 
spend their holidays; On the morning after 


Christmas Day, we are informed by a writer of 
Chambers’s ‘‘ Book of Days” that hundreds of 


farm servants, dressed in holiday attire, in which 
all the colours of the rainbow strive for the mastery, 
used to throng the streets of Chester, considerably 
to the benefit of the tavern-keepers. At the sta- 
tute fairs, too, held elsewhere at Whitsuntide and 
Michaelmas, and often described, one of the chief 
business transactions is the hiring of farmers’ ser- 
vants. The emblems of service are placed in the 
hats of the men, the ploughboy or carter having 
a piece of whipcord, the shepherd a lock of wool, 
and the milkboy a tuft of hair. 





May. 


SITTING among the buttercups, 
In the flowery time of May, 
I listened while the noisy birds 
Sang all the day, 
Sang for the joys of Summer come, and Winter snows away.. 


One with a whistling sweetly shrill, 
With silvery twittering one, 
One with a many-noted trill, 
Sang to the sun, 
Sang loud for dreary Winter past, and Summer days beguny 


Singing, singing, they filled the sky, 
Blessing the sunshine, till 
They sang away all bitter thoughts 
Of pain and ill ; 
And feeling Nature’s gladness, my fretful heart was still. 


When all the distant fields were pale, 
Beneath the empty sky, 
I, waking, heard the nightingale, 
Somewhere hard by, 
Flooding the dawn with all-compassing quivering melody, 


Like pulses of a human heart 
The throbbing air did beat ; 
Thro’ the dark world light seemed to dart, 
And day’s delaying feet 
Came hurrying up the east, at that o’ermastering music sweet. 


MARY A. M. HOPPUS. 
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THE NEW SOUTHERN RAILROAD 


OR eleven years after completion in 1869 the 
pioneer trans-continental railroad, familiarly 
known throughout the United States as the 

U.P., enjoyed an undisturbed monopoly of freight 
and transport. In the spring of 1881 that great 
desideratum of the tourist, a trans-continental 
round trip, first became a possibility. The 
completion of the Southern Pacific marks the 
dawn of a new era for the South-West. It has 
opened up eastern and western outlets for the 
mining riches pf Arizona, made the health resorts 
and cattle regions of New Mexico accessible, and 
knit these States closely with Colorado by means 
of its connections with the marvellous series of 
narrow-gauge railroads which have penetrated 
into the most elevated mountainous regions of that 


TO COLORADO 





AND CALIFORNIA. 


American Switzerland. Now connected at El 
Paso in Texas with the Houston and Central 
Texas at Dallas, and by its more southerly exten- 
sion, the snowless ‘Sunset Route,” with San 
Antonio, it has given those States a port on the 
Gulf of Mexico at Galveston, in Texas, and 
brought that of New Orleans within six days’ 
journey of San Francisco. El Paso, on the north 
Texan border, is also the junction of the Atchison 
and S. Fé with the Central Mexican, which, already 
carried beyond Chihuaha, is destined, when com- 
pleted as projected to San Louis Potosi and the 
city of Mexico, to bring that republic into closer 
relationship with its great neighbour. From 
Deming a south-western branch will connect with 
the port of Guaymas on the Gulf of California, 
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RAILWAY ROUTES TO THE PACIFIC. 


== Transcontinental Lines. 
A. T. S. Fé Atchison and Santa Fé. 


- - - Projected Extensions. 
— Narrow Gauge. 


U. P. Union, S. P. Southern, A. P. Atlantic Pacific. 
— - — State Boundaries. 
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and considerably shorten the journey to China and 
Australia. Meanwhile “The Atlantic. Pacific,” a 
third trans-continental line, is being rapidly pushed 
on westwards from its junction with the Atchison 
at Albuquerque, in New Mexico, through Central 
Arizona. This is planned to cross the Southern 
above and below Los Angeles, to run up the 
Pacific shores to the wes? of the coast range, by the 
ancient Spanish haven of San Diego, California, 
up to San Francisco, and to complete this epoch- 
making series of South-Western railroads. 

Bound west by this newly-opened southern 
route, we left Washington on Decoration Day 
(May 30th, 1881). The hotel offices and streets 
were thronged with holiday-makers dressed “in 
customary suits of solemn black,” and grave 
middle-aged men wearing medals on their breasts. 
The various statues of national heroes in the 
beautiful squares and avenues were festooned 
with garlands of bright flowers, a touching tribute 
from so outwardly matter-of-fact a people. 

The westward-bound train, in which we had 
secured sleeping berths, started from New York 
city at midnight. 

The Baltimore and Ohio, a well-built double 
track, enjoys an unenviable notoriety for burning 
a soft coal of a peculiar soot-producing nature. 
It passes through lovely scenery of the Blue Ridge 
and Valley of the Potomac, having Maryland and 
Pennsylvania on one side and West Virginia and 
Virginia on the other, the grey swift-flowing river 
often forming the State boundary. From Point of 
Rocks to Harper’s Ferry, where the Potomac unites 
with the Shenandoah, it affords a succession 
of lovely views, with the river rushing in the gorge 
below and the mountain profiles rising boldly and 
in close proximity on the Virginia shore. This 
region was long a debatable ground, and the 
scene of many vicissitudes in the Civil War. After 
stopping for dinner at Cumberland, the ascent of 
the Alleghanies is commenced through a series 
of pleasant landscapes and forest glades, with 
distant ranges in the background, until the nar- 
rowing gorges end inatunnel. Atthe summit of 
this miniature range, 2,700 feet above sea level, 
the air is cool and invigorating. Here commences 
a coal region, which stretches westwards to the 
Ohio river and Lake Erie. The descent is equally 
picturesque, giving glimpses of fertile, stream- 
watered valleys below. At dusk, Grafton was 
reached in time for supper, after ten hours’ enjoy- 
able transit through scenery as fine as the passage 
of the Jura. During the night we passed through 
the rich oil and petroleum regions of Western 
Virginia, and crossed a wide river, presumably 
the Ohio. The bull-frogs in the swamps near by 
-croaked a loud concert, while the glowworms and 
fire-flies emitted a soft, luminous, starlike twinkle 
of a remarkable size and brilliancy. 

Soon after the morning’s toilet in the tiny dress- 
ing saloon—less commodious than a cabin at 
séa, and often more unsteady—we arrived at Cin- 
cinnati, chief city of Ohio, and were transferred 
in a lumbering brake and four through the rutty 
and dusty purlieus of the ‘Queen City of the 
West” to the depét of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad. Theré breakfast was ordered, and it was 





amusing to find a huge steak, weighing about two 
pounds, set before each of us. Wastefulness is 
certainly the most striking characteristic of Ameri- 
cans in the aggregate, who seem to think their 
vast food supplies, forest tracts, and general re- 
sources practically inexhaustible ; but, with a mul- 
tiplying basis of fifty-one millions, it behoves them 
to begin to take some thought for posterity. 

All that day we rolled past the fertile and breezy 
hills of Indiana and Illinois, with their pleasant 
homesteads; the large fields, snake fences, an 
occasional row of blackened stumps in the grain, 
a wide stretch of well-drilled Indian corn-plants, 
broad-leaved and graceful, or a solitary agricul- 
turist seated on and driving his implement through 
the furrow, alone to remind one that it was not a 
succession of English pastoral landscapes. At 
North Bend, the junction for Louisville, capital 
of Kentucky, was passed, and then the famous cave 
was only fifty miles distant. Later on the heat grew 
stifling ; windows were closed, as even the gauze 
blinds failed to keep out the fine dust derived 
from the carboniferous limestone we were then 
traversing. Soon after entering the alluvial flats 
of the famous Mississippi valley the smoke of St. 
Louis clouded the sky, and before long we crossed 
the “ great father of waters” by a noble bridge 
with three five-hundred-feet spans, which ends in 
a. long tunnel under the city at the Grand Union 
depét, and cost ten million dollars. 

‘ A thousand miles from the Atlantic. seaboard, 
yet a busy port in the heart of the continent, with 
its substantial banks and stores, St. Louis is truly 
a wonderful city. Its wide and well-built streets 
are thronged with motley crowds of varied types, 
for it is now debatable ground between the East 
and that great West of two hundred million square 
miles of territory, of which the mighty Mississippi, 
here over two thousand miles from its-sources in 
the Yellowstone region, and one thousand from 
its outlet into the Gulf of Mexico, is now the 
eastern boundary. But viewed from the splendid 
upper bridge, the double-rail track running below, 
the river, here forty miles south of the spot where 
it merges into the wider Missouri—the name of 
which it henceforth absorbs as well as its muddi- 
ness—does not impress one as it flows on, a great 
volume of turbid, sullen, dark-coloured water, 
shut in by low coal-yielding bluffs on either side. 
Beyond stretched a vast alluvial plain, the only 
object in range a horseman, with broad sombrero, 
long boots, Mexican spurs and stirrups, typical 
of the West, while rows of busy wharves, tall grain - 
elevators, and long chimneys rose in the back- 
ground. 

Wishing to go through the State of Missouri by 
daylight, we left St. Louis early one morning by the 
Missouri Pacific, whereon even the ordinary cars 
are fitted with lounging-chairs and foot-rests. 
This single track runs for about two hundred 
miles along the low poplar-fringed shores of the 
wide and winding Missouri, the calm flowing 
river, with its numerous broad tributaries and low 
wooded islets, forming a pleasing picture. Some- 
times it seemed as though freshets must inevitably 
undermine the embankment. The soil of Missouri, 
rich and productive, looked roughly cultivated ; 
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blackened stumps abounded, and when cleared 
out were ranged, roots and all, as a fence for the 
vast fields. According to some pamphlets thrown 
into the windows at a local depét, ‘Johnson 
county” should be a paradise for the agriculturist, 
but the State of Missouri still has the reputation 
of being really inimical to Northern settlers and 
progression. A most delightfully cool and dust- 
less run of 283 miles landed us at Kansas city, 
in the extreme western corner of Missouri, which 
claims the 


\ 





and centre of the coal region of Kansas, and a late 
supper at Florence, we entered on the fertile valley 
of the Arkansas river, and passed through all the 
stages of settlers’ civilisation in treeless. yet wealth- 
giving and beautiful Kansas. First came the 
ordinary white frame houses with green verandahs, 
or a modest shanty and log hut with one small 
door and window. Next was the region of roughly 
laid stone shanties; and lastly that of the humble 
dug-out, the last refuge of the poor settler in tim- 

berless  re- 





taxes, although 
it bears the 
name of the 
adjacent State 
of Kansas. 
Here, bent on 
seeing the 
plains by day, 
we left the cars 
and stopped 
over’ at the 
Union Depot 
Hotel. Supper 
was Over, sO 
we had to con- 
tent ourselves 
with bread- 
and-butter and 
milk at the 
railway restau- 
rant, perched 
up -on high 
stools like 
clerks in an 
office. Western 
prices prevail- 
ed — certainly 
unjustifiable so 
far as milk, at 
ten cents. the 
glass, was con- 
cerned, for 
there had been 
plenty of cows 
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gions, or the 
temporary 
home of the 
cow-boy tend- 
ingthe herds of 
large - horned 
red Texan cat- 
tle on their 
way up to the 
ranches of the 
North - West. 
The Kansas 
“dug - outs” 
consist merely 
of asquare hole 
dug in the 
ground, roofed 
either bya can- 
vas waggon- 
cloth: or faute 
de mieux, with 
sods of turf. 
Settlers here 
plant freely, re- 
ceiving a cer- 
tain free grant 
in proportion ; 
otherwise there 
is no shelter to 
break the force 
ef the summer 
wind-storms 
and blasts of 
winter. At in- 
tervals we halt- 
ed at station 














dence. 

Next morning we left by the Atchison and To- 
peka, a single track, mof “the best in the Union,” 
which runs a thousand miles into New Mexico, 
with one sleeping car only, which of course is 
always crowded. That day it was filled with a 
very representative selection of passengers, whose 
history and destinations were proofs that neither 
wealth nor competence are to be secured, even in 
America, without much hard work, severing of 
home ties, and an adventurous exile far from the 
comforts of civilisation. The exodus from the 
East has many drawbacks, and for delicately- 
nurtured women the Western pilgrimage and mode 
of life are full of hardship. 

It was a perfect day’s travel free from dust; 
even the smoke was drifted athwart the track, and 


riding on the platform, fanned by the delicious 
.perfumed breezes of the prairie, was as exhilarating 


asagalop. Between dining at Topeka, the capital 





towns com- 
posed only of the shanty hotel and depét, saloons, 
and general stores, those for the sale of drugs 
largely predominating, even in reputed healthy 
localities where the liquor laws are in force; 
for a properly formulated request for medical 
comforts may result in the production of some- 
thing of a more exhilarating than soothing nature, 
even in the temperance State of Kansas. 

Each hour revealed fresh beauties, culminating 
when the region of the unturned prairie was 
reached. For then there was nothing in view save 
waving grass and bright flowers, with blue sky above, 
now and again a colony of the quaint little prairie 
dog, and his compatriot, the solemn owl, standing 
sentry over their joint ménage. On and on over the 
vast rolling plain, a billowy expanse of the cretacc- 
ous formation, the locomotive mounting one height 
to sink into another, until the sun set swiftly in his 
rich western glory, flooding the fleecy clouds with 
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bands of crimson and purple which faded into the 
orange-tinted afterglow ; a brief space of darkness, 
then the stars shone out clearer and clearer; most 
radiant of all, the broad belt of the Milky Way and 
the familiar constellation of the Great Bear, or the 
Dipper, as it is always called in the West. The 
early morning is equally beautiful, and then is the 
best time to catch sight of a lone wolf sneaking 
along in the distance, and some of the wild animals 
of the plains. But that day was not to be one of 
such unmixed delight, for the scenery had changed 
for the worse during the night’s run, and we had 
reached the elevated marsh-land regions of the 
broad full stream of the Arkansas river. A bad 
breakfast at Sargent did not mend matters. We 
were thenon the confines of Colorado, and thence 
a desert region stretches to the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains. The green grass grew coarser, 
scant and dusty, and the sage brush, a sickly grey 
shrub growing in wiry tufts resembling young laven- 
der bushes, more and more abundant. At La Junta, 
locally pronounced Le Hunter, now the junction for 
Colorado, the southern route dips abruptly to the 
south. As we journeyed on to Pueblo, sixty miles 
distant, sand became the chief feature of the scene, 
with tufts of the prickly-pear cactus that we tend 
carefully at home blooming in their native sand 
with red and yellow blossoms. The surface of the 
smooth sand was often furrowed by shallow wind- 
ing gorges where water had previously flowed. 
These gave a faint illustration of the methods of 
erosion causing the physical features of the Bad 
Lands of Dakota and the cafions of the Colorado 
river when viewed from above. The cows, of 
which there were hundreds, crowded into the little 
hollows more recently dried up, where the grass 
grew in fresher abundance, and emerging thence 
at the last minute gave the engineer a great deal 
of trouble. Within twelve miles of Pueblo, when 
all those expecting to be reunited to friends there 
were talking eagerly, and busy putting the best 
face on travelling dowdiness, all at once the desert 
was enlivened by a stream of white-coated indi- 
viduals speeding hastily in a long line right and 
left of the cars. A jerk was felt in the sleeper, 
followed by a sudden stoppage. On looking out, 
it was evident the cars had “‘ jumped the track,” and 
that the locomotive, completely broken away and 
turned round, was lying on the side broken into 
fragments, and literally at its last gasp of breath 
and motion, steam escaping shrilly. The baggage 
cars, with front wheels wrenched off, had gone 
ahead and fallen. in a mass of forked débris on 
either side, which prevented a serious disaster and 
the telescoping of the hindermost cars. Engineer 
and fireman stuck pluckily to their posts to the last, 
shutting off steam, and only escaped death by 
jumping from the tender when it broke away. 
The baggage-masters leapt from their wide 
doors, and the passengers in the smoking and 
ordinary cars, who felt the shock before those in 
the sleeper were aware of the mishap, followed 
theirexample. The coloured porter “ made tracks” 
for Kansas eity, running off to the rear. Poor 
fellow! he was almost white from the shock; it 
was his first trip, and he said it should be the last. 

What an utter wreck it was, all in a few minutes, 





and all the more impressive in the silence and 
solitude of the desert surroundings! Some 
‘“‘trekers” in a prairie schooner, as the light 
plain waggons are called, were moving slowly 
westward in the old primitive fashion. We had 
passed them before, and thought our mode or 
transit preferable; ow they had the best of it, 
and, after a brief halt to survey the ruins, passed 
leisurely on their way. Five long hours we con- 
templated the distant Rockies and desert—blue 
sky, hot sun, and glittering sand the only features 
ofthe scene. With neither water, nor tree or hill- 
side for shade, it was a merciful fact that shocks 
and contusions were the only injuries. The 
cause of our plight was the irrepressible cow, 
which plays such an important part in the history 
of American railroad accidents. One victim had 
been immolated earlier on the cow-catcher, but 
three crossing the track together were too many 
for that useful implement, and the engineer's 
usual tactics of “rushing the herd” ended for 
once in disaster. By the time two mounted cow- 
boys came up the sufferings of the poor animals 
had been ended by bullets from the passengers’ 
revolvers—for we were now on the borders of 
‘‘revolver-land,” as this section of the road may 
be termed, those weapons being the most striking 
feature, and the ratio of ‘‘heeled” citizens in- 
creased at each depét passed since daylight, the 
meekest-looking individuals having one projecting 
from their right-hip pistol-pocket, while the 
express-men in charge of private freight—a most 
dangerous post—wore in addition a belt stuck 
full of cartridges. By law no one is permitted to 
carry firearms in the cities of Colorado, but as it 
is generally evaded, to enforce compliance would 
be both difficult and dangerous. Indeed, bright- 
looking weapons often repose on a lady’s toilet- 
table among the jewels with which so many Ame- 
rican women will encumber their persons while 
travelling. 

At last the relief train came up, news of the 
difficulty having been wired on from the track by 
officials prepared for such emergencies. ‘Trans- 
ferring hand-baggage, and wading ankle-deep in 
burning sand, we were once more en route to 
Pueblo. As the train backed slowly in, contem- 
plation of the track from the front platform did 
not prove reassuring, for the rails were rusty, and 
fastened down with rough spikes, sometimes 
squeezed flat, peeled and splintered, and the 
platform bridges over the hollows but gingerly 
structures. But looking upwards, the bold out- 
lines of the Rockies rose abruptly from the plains, 
to the south the silvery summits of the shadowy 
Spanish Peaks, trending northwards the Front or 
Colorado range—Pike’s, Gray’s, and Long’s Peaks 
towering above their fellows. But the great 
height of this vast chain of many ranges, with 
eighteen summits over 14,000 feet high, is never 
realised from their eastern approaches, because 
they stand on an elevated plateau over 6,000 feet 
above the sea. Their real base lies a thousand 
miles to the eastward, whence, indeed, we had 
been gradually ascending them at an average grade 
of seven feet in a mile. Kansas city is 700 feet 
above sea level; Pueblo—5oo miles west—4,700 
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feet; while Colorado Springs, fifty miles farther 
west, stands at an elevation of 4,900 feet. 

It was seven o’clock, instead of half-past two, 
when we arrived at North Pueblo, and further 
connections were impossible, so we had to stop 
over there instead of sleeping in Manitou valley, 
as planned. The landlord of the ‘ Lindell” was 
wrapped in contemplation of the new parlour 
furniture ‘‘and pianner,” which he had just im- 
ported, at a cost of 300 dollars, from New York 
city, as he proudly informed every one. Supper 
was not ready, and it was difficult to persuade 
them to produce some milk, which, bad as it was 
—tasting of the earth earthy, as it invariably does 
on the foot-hills, where herbage is scanty—was 
infinitely to be preferred to Arkansas river water, 
which left a thick deposit in the glasses, and was 
really so muddy as to render washing in it quite a 
farce. The town cows, it seemed, are driven out 
in one herd inthe morning to graze on the desert, 
and delivered to their respective owners at night. 
Of the cuzszze the least said the better; all the 
viands were smothered in a dense mass of pertina- 
cious flies, the pest of the foot-hill regions. The 
whitewashed bedrooms were cell-like in propor- 
tions and furniture, the windows propped up with 
sticks ; but, as usual, they were clean, and rest was 
possible, despite the sounds of a harp and violin 
and the click of the billiard-balls in the select 
saloon in the basement of the hotel, where, a 
legend ran, ‘‘No miners allowed here.” Alto- 
gether it was an amusing experience. 

The situation of Pueblo is not attractive. It lies 
in an amphitheatre of cretaceous sand hills, with 
the Wet Mountain range in the background, open at 
one side to a wide expanse of desert, whence sand 
storms rise frequently to add to the discomforts 
of the furnace-like atmosphere, in summer often 
110° to 130° in the shade. There are few stone 
blocks, and the streets_are rough, dusty, and tree- 
less, fringed here and there with wooden shanties 
of one storey, consisting chiefly of drug, dry-goods, 
and ‘hardware stores—these last corresponding to 
our ironmongers’—dram-shops, billiard and drink- 
ing saloons. That evening they were thronged by 
miners and prospectors on their way up to Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, smelters, and long-haired 
cow-boys in picturesque and serviceable attire of 
gay shirt, buckskins, long boots, spurs, sombrero, 
cartridge-belt, and six-shooter, who lounged about 
the saloons. Red-skinned half-breeds and long- 
haired Pueblo Indians added to the wildness of 
the scene as we sauntered in the dusk through 
the dim-lighted streets down to the depét to in- 
quire about baggage and a way of escape. Pueblo 
has two depéts, and, as the junction of the Atchi- 
son and Santa Fé with the North, West, and New 
Mexican extensions of the Denver and Rio 
Grande—a narrow-gauge road which links it on 
to the Union Pacific—is the very centre of South 
Colorado traffic, and certainly “booming.” It 
aims to be the Denver of the South, and was then 
about as unattractive a place of residence as the 
capital was in the earlier stages of its develop- 
ment. 

The River Arkansas, on its way to the plains 
and the Mississippi, and fresh from its work in 





the mountains of cutting the grand cafion of the 
Royal Gorge—here a swirling eddy of liquid mud 
—divides the city into North and South Pueblo, 
connected on Union Avenue by a rickety wooden 
bridge, so shaky a structure that the local journal, 
the ‘‘Colorado Chieftain,” in its issue for that 
day, foreboded an early severance between the 
two cities. 

Next morning the streets were hotter, dustier, 
and more thronged than before. Pueblo, boom- 
ing though it was, seemed a place to get out 
of, and we left without regret by-the midday train 
for Denver, shaking the dust from our feet, as 
they say ; but Western dust is not so easily got rid 
of, getting into every pore and sticking there. 
By now, probably, this metropolis of South 
Colorado has boomed into something highly com- 
monplace and respectable, with boulevards, grand 
opera houses, electric lights, and possibly a uni- 
versity, so rapidly is the mzse-en-scéne changed 
beyond recognition in the progressive West. 

The Denver and Rio Grande, like all the Colo- 
rado lines, is narrow gauge, seating three persons 
abreast, and running at an uncomfortable angle. 
The run northwards from Pueblo is very uninte- 
resting, past a group of trees sheltering an en- 
campment of semi-civilised Indians into a region 
of desolate wastes and sand hills, here and there 
ripple-marked with the wind; a few prairie 
dogs and sage-bushes, cows living and dead, the 
shrunken carcasses of skin and bone forming a 
frequent feature. A solitary mound or pile of 
stones, marking the last resting-place of some 
poor wanderer, and the skeleton of a horse and 
the débris of a schooner, are more pathetic objects, 
recalling the real dangers and discomforts of 
crossing the plains and deserts in the ante-railroad 
days, when weary weeks and months were passed 
amid such scenery and surroundings, harassed by 
fears of Indian attacks and failure of water. As. 
the foot-hills rise higher and higher the short and 
robust locomotive pants and labours up the 
steepening grade, and the bold outlines of the 
here treeless Rockies grow clear and distinct. At 
Colorado Springs, a delightful oasis in the desert, 
we quit the express, bound for Denver, seventy 
miles northward, and change into a one-horse 
concern, drawn by a dummy engine for five miles 
through the valley of Manitou, rounding the foot- 
hills, past the rugged, bare, and castellated rocks 
which guard the southern entrance into the ‘‘Gar- 
den of the Gods,” with its fantastic groups of red, 
yellow, and purple sand-eroded sandstones, and 
grey granite boulders grouped in weird masses,, 
beautiful illustrations of the action of the weather 
and the power of blown sand as erosive agents, the 
chief source of the peculiar features of the rock 
scenery hereabout. The Fontaine creek rushes 
merrily through the green valley on its way to join 
the Arkansas river at Pueblorand past Colorado city, — 
amere collection of shanties, which, once intended 
for the State capital, looks fossilised prematurely. 
The village of Manitou consists of two excellent 
hotels, pensions, Chinese laundry, and a few 
stores, and lies in an amphitheatre of the green 
foot-hills, studded here and there with the white 
tents of the campers who sleep out all summer in 
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search of health and strength in this delightful and 
invigorating atmosphere, and closed into the left 
by the rounded granite summit of Pike’s Peak. 
‘The winter snows had melted, but showers fall on 
the peak daily, giving it a peculiarly changeful 
aspect. The great height (14,174 feet) is minim- 
ised by the elevation of the valley at its base 
6,200 feet, an elevation which exceeds that of the 
summit of the Rigi and more than doubles that 
of the valley of Chamounix. Viewed under similar 
circumstances, even the giant Mont Blanc would 
lose some of its grandeur. 

Manitou, the Saratoga of Colorado, is but an 
outpost of Rocky Mountain scenery. Its fine 
mineral springs of iron, sulphur, and soda—these 
last bubbling up close to the hotels, a sparkling, 
delicious beverage—with its excellent accommo- 
dation and proximity to many pleasant excursions, 
make it a delightful summer resort for Eastern 
citizens. Cottonwood-trees fringe the creek, and 
many beautiful shrubs grow in the valley; stunted 
shrub-like oaks and dwarfed pines are sparsely 
scattered over the greener slopes, while the bare 
and glowing rocky sections yield only the lovely 
yucca, well-named gloriosa, with its long aloe-like 
leaves and single lily-stalk, crowned with myriads 
of yellow and heavily-perfumed blossoms. One 
of the pleasantest spots is Williams’s Cajion, a small 
but perfect example of those peculiarities of 
American scenery, and exemplifying the erosive 
powers of water. The rock-shadowed entrance, 
at first wide, gradually narrows first to a carriage 
road, then a horse trail, and finally to a footway, 
which ends where the now reduced streamlet falls 
over a ledge of rocks. Beyond, unexplored, its 
limits are unknown. The deep-red and grey- 
ish-yellow rocks, Granitic, Triassic, and uptilted 
Silurian, rise more or less abruptly, in irregular 
masses, toa height of eight hundred feet on either 
side. Pine-trees cling amid the boulders, and 
flowers of many hues in niches. Here and there 
the stream meandered in its sculptors course, 
giving a picturesque turn to the gorge, which 
seems to end abruptly, but opens out another 
vista beyond. Only a narrow band of cloud- 
less blue sky above, below the tiny brooklet 
ripples languidly over the stones, large yellow 
and blue-black butterflies, with open wings as 
large as a hand, flutter temptingly near, the 
screech of an eagle or hawk rushing out from his 
eyrie the only other sound, for most of the gold 
claims in this now silent spot have been aban- 
doned. A cave extends within the rock-recesses 
of this charming cafiion—second in size, it is said, 
to that of Kentucky—but we did not explore its 
marvels, feeling the outer air and loveliness too 
exquisite to shut out. 

The walk up the Ute Pass, once the highway of 
those formidable Indian raiders, is also beautiful, 
the rocks closing in picturesquely where the Fon- 
taine creek tumbles over a ledge of rock in its 
course, forming the Rainbow Falls, a pretty but 
insignificant torrent. In response to a cordial 
invitation from a fellow-traveller, we went over 
one day to that finished but misnamed little city, 
Colorado Springs, which has sprung up in eleven 
years from the sand of the desert, and is now sur- 





rounded by a stretch of irrigated land, an oasis of 
fertility. Its wide runnel-watered streets are 
planted with trees and lined with white villas 
with open doors, protected by gauze blinds to keep 
out dust and flies and let in the perfect health- 
giving air. The view hence of the Front range is 
noble and comprehensive—‘‘ a joy for ever.” 
Their snow-strewn summits glittered in the sun, 
and the outlines of the Cheyenne range were 
softened by a purple haze, which added to their 
beauty. There is an opera house, and college with 
library, class-rooms, and museum and laboratory, 
in this refined eleven-year-old city, which is occu- 
pied chiefly by cultured people—exiles for their 
lives’ sake from the cities of the East. At the 
depét it was odd to hear an urchin call out to his 
mate, ‘‘Say, Jim, here’s another mashed-up en- 
gine!” Looking out, I saw a very battered speci- 
men of the genus locomotive, with dented flanks 
and twisted funnel, much as though, to use another 
expressive local phrase, it had ‘‘ derailed” from a 
considerable height. ‘The journey down grade 
back to La Junta was a rapid one, the air and 
scenery growing more depressing at each halt. At 
Pueblo half the inhabitants seemed changing cars 
at once, and attracting the baggage-master’s atten- 
tion on the open platform, with the thermometer 
over 100°, was not a pleasant business. All baggage 
has to be re-checked at the terminus of each road, 
and out West it is always a tedious process. On 
the way down to La Junta we passed the débris of 
our former train. The track had been relaid ina 
circle, and as the engineer sounded his cow- 
whistle at every moment, the cows kept at a safe 
distance, and we reached our destination without 
mishap. 

Just then that attractive junction was com- 
posed of the depét, two temperance hotels, sa- 
loons, and stores. Rustlers, or highwaymen, mus- 
tered in force. Passengers had been robbed the 
previous evening, and it was not advisable to stray 
far from the miserable accommodation of the 
shanty depot, where, although detained for eleven 
hours, as the westward express was three hours 
late, neither food nor lodging was procurable. The 
surrounding prairie was of an uninteresting type, 
light sandy soil covered with straggling weeds and 
dusty sage-brush sloping down to a sluggish 
muddy creek. The sunset was certainly the only 
beautiful sight at La Junta, and that was soon over, 
and we had to return to the little den—twelve feet 
by twelve—into which the amiable but incapable 
station-clerk peered occasionallyto cheerus all with 
the information ‘She’s wired,” ‘So many hours 
late now.” Soon after midnight those who had 
secured rooms were called up, and three hours 
later the express steamed slowly up, and we having 
run the chance of vacant sleeping berths had to 
turn into the ordinary car, which was crowded 
with a rough but well-behaved set of miners and 
cow-boys, armed with most formidable six-shooters, 
and a few prospective settlers with their wives 
and families: Some, comfortable enough with 
the next seat, turned round, and forming a sofa 
and pillows of their own providing, were loth to 
make room for fresh occupants ; but the conductor 
soon found seats for all. For another hour the 
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cars remained stationary, and looking over the 
moonlit prairie, I watched what seemed the rise of 
the morning star above the distant horizon, but 
the steady full light grew larger and larger and 
approached nearer and nearer, instead of rising 
higher in the heavens, and developed into nothing 
less prosaic than the brilliant centre light borne 
in front of a locomotive which steamed slowly 
alongside. It was the eastward-bound train for 





which we had waited; and the track being clear 
we started at last on our way to New Mexico, once 
more in the region of the sweet-smelling prairie, 
whose rolling outlines were softened by the mel- 
low light of the approaching dawn which spread 
swiftly over the whole sky, until all was glorified 
and warmed into life by the crimson rays of the 
newly-risen sun. 
AGNES CRANE. 


NORBO’S MARRIAGE. 
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MONGOL ENCAMPMENT. 


“\/JOU’VE just come in good time for the 
wedding,” was the greeting with which I 
was received in a small cluster of Mongol 

tents, where I went to pass a few weeks one 
autumn. I had heard nothing about it, but was 
well pleased at the prospect of seeing so grand a 
marriage as that of the daughter of a high Mongol 
mandarin. The evening conversation in the tent 
was all about the forthcoming match, the various 
things that were to be made, the presents that 
would be given, and the feasting that would take 
place. 

Next morning, before I had gone out, a tall 
young girl came to our tent with a present for 
me from the mandarin, and, as I was told she was 
his daughter, I thought I was doing the polite 
thing when I referred to her coming marriage. 





She looked confused, and soon left the tent, when 
I was informed that I had been guilty of great 
rudeness, as no bride in Mongolia is supposed to: 
know anything about her marriage till she is 
carried off to be delivered over to her husband. 
The bride herself, of course, dozs know all about 
it, and even assists in making the garments; but 
still she is supposed not to know, and my mistake 
lay in taking it for granted that she did know. I 
did all I could to repair my error by sending her 
two silver rubles to make buttons. 

When I got out about among the tents I found 
that all hands were busy. Extra tents were being. 
set up, carpets, felts, boots, garments, cushions, 
were being sewed, and in short, everybody was so 
busy that, as the brother of the bride said, they 
had not time to eat or drink. Attracted by the 
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‘click, click” of a light hammer, I entered a 
tent, and found a silversmith busy making the 
silver head ornaments. He was a lama, and ex- 
plained to me that he had been accommodated in 
another tent till the lama son of the mandarin 
was brought home with a broken leg. The smith 
had then to give place to the doctor, and shifted 
himself, his scales, his clothful of tools, his blow- 
pipe, and his pieces of silver, to a humbler tent, 
where he was the guest of a married lama. I 
called on the broken-legged son, and found him 
an intelligent and pleasing young lama, who, with- 
out the least reserve, was describing how he had 
come by the broken limb. He had been intoxi- 
cated, fallen from his horse, and actually made 
two attempts to remount before he discovered 
what was the matter. The eldest son, a layman, 
and married, lived in a cluster of tents about a 
mile away. His dependents also were busy at the 
same wedding outfit. In the course of conversa- 
tion I was repeatedly asked how we managed such 
affairs, and the usual remark made when I de- 
scribed our weddings was, ‘“‘How easy!” In 
Mongolia it is a formidable business, lasting 
about a week, more or less. 

The first thing that arrived was a cartload of 
provisions from the nearest Chinese town, pro- 
minent among the provisions being two piculs* of 
strong Chinese whisky. On expressing my sur- 
prise at the largeness of the quantity, I was told 
that it was rather small, and that the amount of 
spirit provided at the other end—that is, at the 
bridegroom’s house—would be much greater. The 
slaughter of an ox and several sheep followed, 
and elicited grumbling rather than admiration 
from the neighbours, who thought the quantity of 
meat thus provided by no means sufficient. How- 
‘ever, they made the excuse that though the man- 
darin was high in rank he was poor in purse, and 
could not well afford more. The bridegroom’s 
father, on the other hand, was only a commoner, 
but very rich, so they hoped to make up for the 
‘deficiency at home by the extra abundance at the 
other end. 

One afternoon a cartload of ladies arrived. The 
cart was of the Peking model, drawn by two 
spirited horses, and guided by a driver on horse- 
back. The ladies were grandly dressed in em- 
broidered robes, flaming with all manner of 
figures, in almost all the colours of the rainbow. 
‘These first ‘arrivals were near relations of the 
family, and had come early to assist and superin- 
tend. Some few days passed, the activity and 
excitement getting greater. The mandarin drank 
whisky, took snuff, and wrote requisitions borrow- 
ing horses, carpets, and felts from his neighbours 
all round, while the women of his family rushed 
about with sewing that had been forgotten, half 
commanding, half entreating the neighbouring 
females to help them to be ready in time. 

Preparations were at length completed, and 
feasting began. I have now only an indistinct 
idea of how many days the feast lasted, and as 
great part of the fun consisted in drinking whisky, 
I did not visit the revellers often. I was once 





* A picul is 133 Ib. 





taken to see a tentful of ladies in full dress. They 
were fully dressed indeed! ‘The most striking 
thing was the gown, glaring with colours and 
fierce with embroidered dragons, whose eyes 
seemed ready to start from their heads. Though 
inside a tent, they all wore great fur caps exactly 
like those worn by men. At their side they each 
had a hanging of silk, silver, and gilt ornaments, 
but the most curious part of the adornment was 
the head-dress of beads, which seemed to hang 
down all round, and made it a matter of some 
difficulty for the fair dames to convey the cups to 
their mouths. I watched the process of drinking 
tea under difficulties for some time, then with- 
drew, trying to calculate how many oxen each of 
these women carried about on her person. The 
silver ornaments were of native workmanship, 
the dresses, the caps, and beads, were purchases 
from Peking, and, with Chinese interpreters, 
squeezes, merchants’ profits, and allowance for the 
time that the bill would lie unpaid, must have cost 
a great sum. 

One morning I was informed that the young 
bridegroom would come that day. Soon after, 
when out walking, I saw a troop of horses tied at 
some tents on arising ground about a mile off. 
Presently the riders issued from the tents, mounted 


their steeds, and made directly for our cluster of - 


tents. They came on in beautiful style, till 
brought to a halt by a steep-sided ravine cut out 
in the plain by the water of the summer rains. 
For a moment they halted, confused, on the 
farther edge, till some one discovered the pass ; 
they then converged on one point, and one after 
another disappeared below the level of the plain. 
A few moments more and bonnets, then heads, 
then horses, rose up into view again. The troop 
widened out once more, and the twenty horsemen, 
picturesque with their bright costumes, and 
mounted on their best steeds, swept past at full 
gallop. The bridegroom, conspicuous by the 
bow-and-arrow case he carried slung from his 
shoulder, seemed a mere boy fourteen or fifteen 
years old, but he was mounted on perhaps the 
finest animal in the troop, and rode well, keeping 
side by side with his father. 

The company dismounted at the poles a little 
way in front of the tents, where horses are gene- 
rally tied, put themselves in order, and advanced 
formally towards the principal tent. Every one 
seemed to carry something in his hand, and I 
noticed that several, who carried little open casks 
of whisky, asked eagerly what they were to do with 
it. I suppose they brought it in bladders on horse- 
back, then filled it into the casks when they dis- 
mounted. As they stood before the tent, each man 
holding his present with both his hands, the 
bride’s big brother, a tall, broad man, with a good- 
natured face, came out and planted himself in 
front of the door, demanding of the strangers what 
brought them there. ‘‘We want to enter your 
tent,” they replied. “Then you'll have to fight for 
it!” answered the giant; and, suiting the action 
to the word, the strangers and the mandarin’s fol- 
lowers instantly began a scufile, pulling each other 
about a good deal, but, as I could not help remark- 
ing, taking good care not to spill the whisky. 
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The sham fight lasted a few seconds, when the 
defenders gave in and invited the assailants to 
enter the tent. But now another struggle began. 
No one would enter first. The two head men 
stood bowing each other in, neither entering, till 
at last the stranger allowed himself to be pushed 
in, and his host followed. The second pair had 
the same struggle, settled in the same way, and 
finally, after a great ado, the whole crowd entered 
and business began. 

I did not enter, but was told that the marriage 
contract was there and then made, the bride- 
groom—or his father rather—promising to treat 
the bride well and make such and such provision 
for her. Consuming whisky seemed to form an 
important part of the ceremony; it was remarked 
that though all were able to mount and ride off 
when the bargain was concluded, several of them 
rode only a mile to the nearest tents, and were 
unable to go on till next morning. 

That afternoon a great cry arose among our 
tents, and, running out to see what had happened, 
I saw half a dozen women leading the bride, 
newly adorned with her matron’s ornaments, from 
the silversmith’s tent to her father’s abode. Just 
at this stage was she supposed to have discovered 
what all the preparations meant. She howled 
most vigorously, very much after the fashion of a 
distressed calf, but the Mongols said it was all 
right, it was a part of the ceremony! Still crying 
and reluctant, she was dragged into’the tent, and 
there set aside in state. 

Next morning all were astir early. The proper 
hour for a bride to start depends on the year in 
which she was born, and men skilled in such lore 
said that this girl should have left her home at 
two o’clock in the morning. When the proper 
time falls at such an inconvenient hour, the diffi- 
culty is got over by starting her, going a few yards, 
and alighting in another tent, the journey being 
commenced in earnest—resumed, they would say— 
at a more suitable time of day. In this case the 
ceremony of starting was not performed at the 
proper hour, but deferred till daylight. When all 
were mustered and ready, the old mandarin 
stumped about impatiently, saying, repeatedly, 
‘“‘Why don’t you start?” The truth was, that to 
have everything proper, all the women of the place 
had to assemble in the tent and weep over the 
poor girl, who was now crying away most ener- 
getically. 

The proper amount of weeping having been at 
length accomplished by the tearful dames, a young 
man obeyed the command of the father, pushed 
aside the women, drew back the curtain, took up 
the bride and carried her along under his arm as 
aman would carry a bundle of grass, taking care 
not to bump her head ornaments on the lintel of 
the low door, and, by the help of two others, 
hoisted her into the saddle of a remarkably quiet 
horse, which stood ready to receive her. In the 
hands of the men the girl seemed a lifeless form, 
and, but for her crying, and the fact that she 
covered her veiled face with her hands, no one 
would have supposed that she possessed the least 
command of her limbs. She took no care to 
balance herself or keep her seat, all that she left 





to the attendants; her part in the performance 
was to cry, and cry she did in the same calf-like 
howl of yesterday. 

The horse was led a step or two in a direction 
determined also by the year of her birth, and then 
the starting was an accomplished fact. She was 
taken down from the saddle and stowed away in a 
Peking cart, her mother got in beside her, the 
mounted driver called on his two lively horses, 
and the whole party fell into the line of march, 
while the crying of the disconsolate girl became 
fainter and fainter in the distance. 





MONGOL GIRLS. 


As we turned to our own tent we saw one truly 
sorry for the separation. The elder sister of the 
bride stood weeping at the door of her father’s 
tent, following with tearful eyes the cart and the 
riders till they disappeared over the hill. Her 
grief was not mere affectation or compliance with 
custom, but the natural expression of a sisterly 
affection. 

The bridal procession, as we afterwards heard, 
had a long ride over hill and dale, and finally 
drew up late in the day before some tents, within 
sight of which were feeding flocks of sheep, herds 
of oxen, and droves of horses, indicating the 
wealth of the possessor, and all judiciously dis- 
played for the sake of effect. 

The door of the bridegroom’s tent was barri- 
caded, and quite a war of words ensued, the 
strangers reproachfully asking, ‘‘What sort of 
people are you, to live with doors inhospitably 
barricaded ?” The besieged reproachfully asked, 
“What sort of brigands are you to come riding 
up to any man’s tent in that threatening manner?” 
The comers replied, ‘We have brought So-and- 
so’s daughter to be So-and-so’s bride.” ‘Oh, 
that alters the case!” answered the bridegroom’s 
friends, and after some more ado the door was 
opened and the bride delivered over. 

Feasting, drinking, singing, mirth, and quar- 
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relling followed, and late next day the friends of 
the bride arrived home, reporting all well, with the 
exception of the slight indisposition of the bride. 
The wonder would have been if she had not been 
indisposed after the excitement, rough travelling, 
and vigorous crying through which she had gone, 
but the Mongols accounted for it by saying that 
she started at six o’clock in place of two, and to 
cure her set a lama to read through the almanack 
—quite a homeopathic remedy. 

The wedding was now over, but the interchange 





of friendly visits and hospitalities lasted a long 
time. First the father of the bride went to visit 
his son-in-law, custom requiring that he should 
not accompany his daughter when first she goes 
to her new home. Then the bridegroom escorted 
his mother-in-law back to her home and spent 
some days there, when of course more feasting 
ensued. The unintermittent feasting lasts about 
a week, but there are feasts, rejoicings, cere- 
monies, or visits at intervals for several months. 
JAMES GILMOUR. 
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LAWYERS AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


BY J. CORDY JEAFFRESON. 


V.—LAWYERS AT HOME, 














QUEEN SQUARE. 


HE “ New Law Quarter’—with Gray’s Inn and 
Southampton Row for its limits east and west, 
with Red Lion Street, Bedford Row, Great Ormond 


Street, Little Ormond Street, Great James Street, 
and Little James Street for its best thoroughfares, 
and with Red Lion Square and Queen’s Square 
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for its squares of highest gentility—came into 
existence. Steadily enlarging its bounds, this 
mew quarter comprised at later dates Guilford 
Street, John Street, Mecklenburgh Square, Bruns- 
wick Square, Bloomsbury Square, Russell Square, 
Bedford Square. In short, it covered all that dis- 
trict which for some years has been known to the 
flippant by the name of Mesopotamia. Called in 
the eighteenth century “the Law Quarter,” it is 
remembered, and by persons who are not flippant 
it is still styled “‘the Old Law Quarter,” from the 
number of great judges, famous lawyers, and 
lawyers devoid alike of greatness and fame, who 
lived within it. 

Chief Justice Holt died on March 5, 1710, in 
Bedford Row; Chief Justice Raymond died on 
April 15, 1733, in Red Lion Square; Sir John 
Pratt (Lord Camden’s father) died in Ormond 
Street; Chief Justice Willes died of chagrin at 
missing the Great Seal in Bloomsbury Square, the 
square in which gentlemen used to loiter for the 
hour together in the hope of seeing the lovely 
Mrs. Law (Lady Ellenborough, after her husband’s 
elevation) water the flowers on her balcony. Lord 
Loughborough flourished in Russell Square ; Lord 
Tenterden moved from Queen’s Square to Russell 
Square; Sir Samuel Romilly, to Byron’s vindic- 
tive delight, and to the sorrow of every one else, 
died in Russell Square; Chief Baron Richards 
kept his hospitable table in Ormond Street; Baron 
Whod (George Wood, the famous special pleader) 
breathed his last breath in Bedford Square. Some 
of the great lawyers, who lived in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, had, of course, their rural villas near 
town, and grand places in the country. Lord 
Keeper North’s invalid wife had her villa at Ham- 
mersmith; Chief-Justice Pemberton his flower 
garden at Highgate. When the Lord George Gor- 
don rioters had burnt him out of his superb library 
and grand house in Bloomsbury Square, Lord 
Mansfield retired to his lawns and woods at High- 
gate, in which parish Charles Yorke was the owner 
of a pleasant place. With his town house in 
Ormond Street, Lord Thurlow built for himself 
the villa at Dulwich, which he never entered on 
account of his quarrel with Holland, the architect. 
“When am I going into my new house?” said 
this not invariably courteous Chancellor to a great 
lady at a “‘ drawing-room.” ‘‘ Madam, the queen 
has asked me that impudent question, and I would 
not answer her. I will not tell you.” Lough- 
borough and Erskine had their villas at Hamp- 
stead, and Lord Kenyon his farm at Richmond. 
It was at Hampstead that Erskine—a lover of all 
creatures (man included)—found leisure for study- 
ing and forming the characters of his two pet 
leeches,—‘“‘ Home” and “Cline,” as he named 
them after two celebrated surgeons—the leeches 
of whom he used to speak with pathos as “the 
beings to whom he was indebted for the preserva- 
tion of his existence.” Of course also ‘‘the Old 
Law Quarter” was tenanted by other people be- 
sides lawyers. From its earliest time, it was a dis- 
trict for fashionable physicians and leading sur- 
geons. Dr. Clench-was in his bed (1692) in Brown- 
low Street, Holborn, when he was roused to visit 
a patient in the City by Mr. Harrison, a man of 





gentle condition, and the pioneer of the London 
garotters, who, after driving off with the physician, 
strangled him in Leadenhall Street with a hand- 
kerchief, into which a piece of seacoal had been 
twisted. John Abernethy, the famous surgeon, 
died, 1831, at his house in Bedford Row, which 
James Ralph (1736) declared ‘“‘ one of the most 
noble streets that London has to boast of;” Or- 
mond Street being extolled by the same topo- 
grapher as “‘ another place of pleasure,” with fields 
cn the north that made it beyond question ‘“ one 
of the most charming situations about town.” 
Fashionable schools could also be found in “ the 
Old Law Quarter.” In oneof the more creditable 
stages of his journey through life, Dr. Dodd, the 
popular preacher who was hanged for forgery, kept 
a school for the sons of noblemen and gentlemen 
in Southampton Row, to which the attention of 
noble and gentle parents was called by advertise- 
ments that referred to the purity of the country air 
which came down the Row from the Hampstead 
Fields. And so long as the Duke of Bedford kept 
house on the north side of Bloomsbury Square, his 
suburb was much visited and dwelt in by the 
politicians, who used to be spoken of by their oppo- 
nents with more piquance than politeness as “‘ the 
Bloomsbury gang.” 

During the greater part of his prosperous career, 
Lord Eldon had his London home in the ‘Old 
Law Quarter.” After bidding adieu to Cursitor 
Street and Carey Street—the streets from which 
the rising barrister (with resources apart from his 
profession) used to run to Clare Market to buy 
sprats for his supper—John Scott moved to the 
roomy house in Gower Street, which he inhabited 
while he was Attorney-General. One evening, on 
the rising of the Court during the ’94 trials, Gar- 
row said to the Attorney-General with much 
earnestness: ‘‘Do not, Mr. Attorney, I entreat 
you, pass that tall man at the end of the table. 
He has been here during the whole trial with his 
eyes constantly fixed on you. There’s mischief in 
that man!” A minute or two later, after answer- 
ing the man’s gaze with a gaze no less steady and 
penetrating, as he passed before him, Sir John 
Scott reached his carriage, towards which the 
mob hurried in a significant manner, crying 
‘“‘That’s he; drag him out.” That some of the 
crowd meant to assault the Attorney-General was 
so obvious to Erskine (whose horses had been 
taken from his carriage by a knot of admirers. 
bent on drawing him home in triumph) that he ex- 
claimed, “I will not go without the Attorney- 
General.” Almost at the same instant Sir John 
Scott, addressing the mob, said “‘So you imagine 
that, if you kill me, you will be without an Attor- 
ney-General? Before ten o’clock to-morrow there 
will be a new Attorney-General, by no means so 
favourably disposed to you as I am.” Mbollified 
for the moment by the obnoxious lawyer’s intrepid 
coolness, and influenced probably by a friendly 
voice that cried above the noise of a hundred 
angry murmurers, “Let him alone! let him 
alone!” the crowd fell back a few paces and 
allowed the horses to pass. But though he got 
clear of the mob, the Attorney-General had not 
escaped the man of tall and muscular figure and 
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sinister countenance. On stepping from his car- 
riage at the door of his house in Gower Street 
John Scott saw the man standing within three 
paces of the entrance to the dwelling. ‘‘ What do 
you want ?” the crown lawyer demanded sternly. 
“Don’t fear me, Sir John,” the man answered, 
‘‘T have been in court all through the trial. I am 
a strong man, and had a mind to stand by you. 
You once did my father a kindness. Thank 
God, you are safe at home. God bless you, Sir 
John, and protect you!” Before Scott could 
give him a word of thanks, the tall man had dis- 
appeared. 

Leaving Gower Street when he had attained 
judicial eminence, Scott kept the seals for several 
years in one of the stateliest mansions of Bedford 
Square before he carried them to Hamilton Place, 
Piccadilly. At the great house in the square, whilst 
he was using her wrongs for his own advancement, 
Eldon entertained the Princess of Wales with a 
grandly ceremonious dinner in June, 1808; and 
four years later, when he had passed over to the 
other party in the cause, the Chancellor welcomed 
the Prince Regent to a still more splendid and 
pompous banquet in the same house. ‘ He was 
much comforted,” Campbell observes, ‘‘ by having 
the honour at the prorogation of entertaining at 
dinner his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
with whom he was now a special favourite, and 
who, enjoying the splendid hospitality and gay 
good-humour of Bedford Square, forgot that the 
Princess of Wales had sat in the same room, at 
the Same table, on the same chair, had drunk of 
the same wine out of the same cup, while the 
conversation had turned on her barbarous usage, 
and the best means of publishing to the world her 
wrongs and 47s misconduct.” 

Another visit was paid by the Prince Regent to 
Bedford Square under comical circumstances. 
The Chancellor was lying, sick of gout, in bed, 
when the Prince Regent, who had compelled the 
servants to show him the right door, entered the 
bedroom unannounced. His Royal Highness had 
come to renew his entreaties that a vacant master- 
ship in Chancery should be given to his boon 
companion, Jekyli, the witty descendant of Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, whilom Master of the Rolls. For 
some time the entreaties were unsuccessful, the 
Chancellor declaring that he could not conscien- 
tiously appoint so unfit a man as the famous 
punster to so important an office. ‘“‘HowI do 
pity Lady Eldon!” exclaimed the Prince Regent, 
throwing himself back into a chair. ‘‘ What is 
the matter?” inquired the Chancellor, in a tone 
of surprise. ‘‘ Nothing,” was the answer, “ ex- 
cept that she will never see you again; for here I 
remain till you promise to make Jekyll a Master 
in Chancery.” Of course the Chancellor suc- 
cumbed to this menace. Jekyll got the master- 





ship, and, discharging its duties more creditably 
than was expected for several years, withdrew 
from the office with a mof on his lips, at the order 
of old age and urgent sickness. ‘“ Yesterday, 
Lord Chancellor,” he remarked gaily to Eldon, on 
the day after the retirement, ‘I was your master; 
to-day I am my own.” 

For some years before Eldon’s migration from 
Bedford Square to Piccadilly, the Old Law 
Quarter had been falling out of favour and 
fashion with the leaders of the profession that 
had given it peculiar interest and credit. Indeed, 
as the special district of the legal dignitaries, 
the quarter was in its palmiest time when the 
Gordon rioters moved, with words and looks 
of menace from the flames that were consuming 
Lord Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury Square, in 
the direction of Ormond Street, for the purpose 
of burning out the Lord Chancellor—a purpose 
that would doubtless have been executed had it 
not been for a timely exhibition of military force 
at the windows of the threatened mansion. By 
marching and countermarching a single sergeant’s 
guard of redcoats to and fro before the windows 
looking towards the thoroughfare, Thurlow made 
the rioters imagine that his house was full of 
soldiers, and determined them to go elsewhere in 
the public service. 

Soon after his elevation in 1802 to the peerage 
and the office of Lord Chief Justice, Edward Law 
(Lord Ellenborough) migrated from Bloomsbury 
Square to St. James’s Square, and established 
himself in the great mansion, of whose magnitude 
he remarked to a friend, “Sir, if you let off a 
piece of ordnance in the hall, the report is not 
heard in the bedrooms.” Memorable in the 
annals of the law for more important matters, 
Lord Ellenborough is remembered in them also 
as the first of the Common Law judges to move 
from the old quarter to the west end of the town. 
The /as? of the historic judges to withdraw from a 
district that had been for nearly two centuries so 
closely associated with domestic grandeur and 
dignity of the law was the late Chief Baron Pol- 
lock, who for a considerable term of years in- 
habited the large house at the north-east corner 
of Queen Square—the large house with the big 
portico—that after his retirement from the man- 
sion of many rooms was converted into a private 
hotel. The Chief Baron, who is said to have 
had twice twenty children, needed a house with a 
good many rooms init. Let it not, however, be 
imagined that the amiable and universally-hon- 
oured judge was visited with forty sons and 
daughters. After seeing twenty children at his 
table, and losing one of them by death, he kad a 
twenty-first child. Thus it was that, without 
having forty, he had twice twenty children—or at. 
least twenty children twice. 
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SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 





HE name of Sir Theodore Martin is known 
throughout the world, and will have a place 
in history, as the biographer of the Prince 

Consort. But this distinction would not have 
fallen to him had he not previously attained an 
eminent place in the world of letters, as well as 
good social position. There was needed, for a task 
at once so honourable and so difficult, one who 
to great literary experience would also bring clear 
judgment, trustworthy discretion, and refined taste. 
Whoever recommended that Theodore Martin 
should be entrusted with the work certainly hit 
upon the right man. Of the general merit of the 
biography as a full, faithful, and interesting record 
of the life of Prince Albert there has from the first 
been one opinion. The book has pleased the 
public, and has, we believe, satisfied the Queen, 
as a worthy tribute and memorial. If there are 
points open to criticism this will at least be ad- 
mitted, that no one could have written the work 
with fewer faults, with greater literary skill, and 
with more generous sympathy. We are glad to 
know that the cheap editions, as well as transla- 
tions of the work, are widely and increasingly cir- 
culated ; and every one must rejoice in the popu- 
larity of the Life of Albert the Wise and Good. 
Whatever may be the author’s own estimate of the 
book, it will be regarded as his magnum opus, the 
most useful and enduring of his literary labours. 

Theodore Martin, born in 1816, son of James 





Martin, s.s.c. (solicitor in the Supreme Court), was 
educated at the High School and at the University 
of Edinburgh. Whatever learning he may have 
acquired at school, he ascribed, as many others 
have done, the first awaking of literary enthusiasm 
and of taste for classical study to the influence of 
Professor Pillans. The writer of these notes re- 
members with pleasure the bright and genial fel- 
low-student of those days in the Humanity class- 
room. But for a time the pursuits of literature had 
to yield place to the studies of law. There were 
occasional poetic sallies, and one of the earliest 
poems, “‘ A Disputacion between the Bodie and the 
Soule,” gave promise of future power, though not 
in the line in which popularity was first achieved. 
The “ Bon Gualtier Ballads,” with which the name 
of Professor Aytoun is usually coupled as joint au- 
thor, were understood to have mainly originated 
with Martin. Whether the separate share in these 
humorous poems has been clearly allotted we do 
not know, but both the writers obtained due credit 
for the clever contributions, which soon became, 
known wherever English was spoken. 

The subsequent published poetical works of Mr. 
Martin were mainly translations. First appeared 
‘‘ Poems and Ballads” from Goethe; then Heinrich 
Herz’s Danish drama, ‘‘ King René’s Daughter ;” 
followed by GEhlenschlager’s dramas, “ Correggio” 
and “Aladdin.” Of wider interest than these 
Danish poems were the translations of the “Odes” 
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of Horace, the first edition of which appeared in 
1860, followed by Catullus in 1862. The ‘“ Vita 
Nuova” of Dante, and the ‘‘ Faust” of Goethe, 
‘‘The Poems and Ballads of Heine,” published in 
1879,and a complete translation of Horace’s works, 
with a life and notes, in two vols., published in 
1881, complete the list of the titles of these classic 
studies. In 1867 a life of his old friend and colla- 
borateur, Professor Aytoun, did ample justice to 
the merits of that animated and humorous writer. 

In mentioning these various works we must 
remark that they were only the recreations of a 
busy life. Literature has not been the author’s 
profession, but only an occasional amusement and 
solace amidst more prosaic duties. As early as 1845 
Mr. Martin removed from Edinburgh, and at cham- 
bers in Abingdon Street, Westminster, has long been 
establishedasa Scottish solicitor and Parliamentary 
agent. Crowds of clients have there known him 
as ashrewd and careful man of business who never 
heard of him as a poet or humourist. Charles 
Lamb used to point to the huge tomes at the India 
House filled with his red-tape entries, and say 
«‘ These are my works.” In the same way Theo- 
dore Martin’s time and thoughts have been chiefly 
directed to legal reports and parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. In his town residence, in Onslow 
Square, Brompton, now South Kensington, where 
Thackeray was one of his nearest neighbours and 
warmest friends, and in his country retreat in Wales, 
he has found leisure for literary and _ historical 
pursuits. 

The first volume of the “ Life of the Prince 
Consort” appeared in 1874, the fifth and con- 
cluding volume in 1880. It is announced that Sir 
Theodore is now engaged in preparing a memoir 
of Lord Lyndhurst at the request of his family and 
representatives. 

The published works do not represent all the 
literary labours of the author. He has contributed 
many articles to periodicals and journals. From 
one of his works, not published, but printed for 
private circulation, we give a few extracts, which 
will convey some idea of the tastes and opinions 
of the writer. In November, 1881, he delivered 
two lectures at the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tution, under the title, ‘‘ Horace and his Friends.” 
The first lecture thus began :-— 


It used to be said of the Scottish peasant that he always 
knew two books well—the Bible and Burns’s poems. I hope 
this is true still, though he may have carried his reading 
into wider fields. Just so it used to be the pride of all edu- 
cated men throughout Europe to have Horace at their 
fingers’-ends ; and even now, when the multitude of good 
books makes it hard to confine one’s studies to a few favour- 
ites, Horace continues to hold a seat nearer to the heart of 
more men than even poets of a higher order of genius. Put- 
ting Shakespeare out of view, there is probably at this 
‘time no poet whose words are more familiar upon our lips. 
4nd why? Because he has put into language, the aptness 
of which is recognised by all, the varied feelings of our com- 
‘mon nature—whether of pleasure, of passion, of indignation, 
or of sorrow—and the thoughts which are borne in upon our 
minds by the observation and experience of everyday life. 
It was this which made Horace so admired by men of such 
various genius as Dante and Voltaire, as Montaigne and 
Hooker, as Fénelon and La Fontaine, as Wordsworth and 
Lord Chesterfield. It is this which makes him the familiar 
friend of so many to-day. ‘‘ On every march,” says Gibbon, 


writing of his militia days, ‘‘in every journey, Horace was 





always in my pocket, and often in my hand.” Only the 
other day the same thing was told us of President Garfield. 
And, indeed, what man of middle age has not often come 
across men who went nowhere without a Horace in their 
pocket? My excellent friend John Hill Burton, whom you 
have so lately lost, was one of several I have known who 
went thus fortified. Jules Janin, most sparkling of the many 
brilliant French critics of our time, was another. Come 
when you might upon him, as he sat in some woodland nook 
at Spa—his favourite summer resort—the little volume, 
bound in red morocco, was sure to be open in his hand. By 
the camp-fire, far in the lonely jungle, the same little volume 
has helped, and is ever helping, to beguile the sad or lonely 
hour. For now, as of old, Horace is not dear to scholars 
only. The statesman, the country gentleman, the engineer, 
the soldier, the man ef business, the toilers and moilers of 
shop and counting-house, of factory and farm—all bow to 
his charm. One of the best translations of his Odes which 
I know is by the general manager of one of our great rail- 
ways, whom I may not name, as he has not given his work 
to the public. 


After describing many of the poct’s friends in 
the days of Augustus, Virgil one of the closest of 
them, he tells of his great patron Mzcenas, and 
the welcome gift from him of the Sabine farm. 


His friends Horace kept to the last. And what stronger 
proof could we have, not only of his unselfish and sympa- 
thetic and constant nature, but of his independence and 
manly character—for in the matter of friendship mere literary 
ability or distinction goes a very little way—than that he was 
admitted to the hearts and confidence of such a number of 
men, all of them men of mark, and distinguished for gifts 
and qualities of the most diverse kind ! 

But Horace’s friend of friends was Mecenas. He it was 
who understood him best ; he it was who became in Horace’s 
strong but true phrase ‘‘ a part of his very soul” (mew partem 
anime, Odes, II. 17). By the time the Second Book of the 
Satires was published (B.C. 30), their intimacy had obviously 
become so close that the high-spirited little. poet could 
accept without hesitation the gift of the Sabine farm, which 
it cost the rich nobleman comparatively little to make, but 
which was wealth itself to Horace. Not wealth in the sense 
of a large increase of income, but wealth to his spirit, by 
giving him a spot of earth which he could call his own, and 
where he could commune with himself and with nature in the 
wild seclusion of the rugged scenery which he loved. Had 
Mecenas divined the silent yearning of his friend for such a 
possession? He might well have done so from the whole 
cast of Horace’s mind. Or did he surprise his friend by 
gratifying a wish long cherished, as he tells us (Satires, 11. 
6), which in some congenial hour had escaped the poet’s 
lips? ‘* My prayers,” he writes, 


** With this I used to charge,— 
A piece of land not over large, 
Wherein there should a garden be, 
A clear spring flowing ceaselessly, 
And where, to crown the whole, there should 
A patch be found of growing wood. 
All this, and more, the gods have sent, 
And I am heartily content.” 


Again and again he speaks with overflowing gratitude of 
what his little home among the hills was to him, of the de- 
light with which he escaped to it from the fumum et opes 
strepitumque Rome. 


In the summer of 1881 Sir Theodore Martin, 
when in Italy, had made a pilgrimage to the site 
of the Sabine farm, and he referred in his lecture 
to the picture of the Italian peasant wife and 
mother, the rustic Phidyle, as probably drawn from 
life :— 

I love to think of this rustic Phidyle as one of Horace’s 
friends—to imagine him, in his rambles near his Sabine 
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home, watching her loving recognition of the goods the 
gods have sent her in the simple offerings which she laid 
upon the family altar, and learning from her the lesson, so 
familiar to ourselves, that in the hour of devotion it is the 
pure heart and the thankful, contented spirit that give virtue 
to the prayer for help or for forgiveness. In that region 
women of the same type are still to be found; and when 
visiting Horace’s farm a few months ago I fancied I could 
read in the sweet grave looks and bearing of more than one 
of the peasant women whom I met the patient, reverent, hope- 
ful spirit which reconciled them, as it did Horace’s Phidyle, 
to a life of toil—of toil made sweet, however, because it was 
shared by those they loved. 


Remembering that Horace died before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, and that he never 
had heard of higher truth, there is a fine tone of 
natural piety in his best poems. 


One great lesson Horace is always teaching—gratitude 
and forbearance—gratitude for Heaven’s gifts, forbearance 
and charity to our ne‘ghbours. In one of his latest Epistles 
(II. 2) he asks of his readers, 


** Do you the failings of your friend forgive ? 
Thank Heaven for each new birthday that you live ? 
And, as old age comes stealing on, do you 
Grow better, gentler, more forbearing too ?” 


And how charming is the picture of himself which he gives 
in another Epistle of somewhat earlier date :— 


** As for myself, whene’er I sit and and dream 
By the cool waters of Digentia’s stream, 
What, think you, is my prayer? ‘ Let me possess 
The goods that now I have, or even less ! 
Live for myself the days I have to live, 

So please the gods a few more days to give. 
Books let me have, and stores to last a year, 
So ’scape a life all flutter, hope, and fear !’ 
At this I stop. It is enough to pray 

To Jove for what he gives and takes away. 
Let him give life and means to live : a mind 
Well poised behoves me for myself to find.” 


We ought to have stated that in 1875 the dis- 
tinction of c.B. was conferred on Mr. Martin, and 
in 1880 he was made Knight Commander of the 
Bath. In 1875 the University of Edinburgh con- 
ferred the honorary degree of LL.p. An unex- 
pected and gratifying honour came a few years 
later in the election of Sir Theodore to be Rector 
of the University of St. Andrews. In taking office 
it is usual to give an inaugural address, and this 
was done on November 21, 1881, to the great 
satisfaction of the senate and members of the 
university. The speaker began by gracefully ex- 
pressing his own feelings on the position to which 
he had been called, especially the pleasant sur- 
prise at finding that “the younger spirits of my 
dear native land thought that I had done some- 
thing in my day and generation not unworthy of 
their race.” He then recalled his own early days 
of training and of aspiration, not without criticism 
on the mode of education then, if not still, too 
much in vogue. 


Speaking from the experience of my own youth, the range 
of studies was too limited, the methods of instruction were 
faulty ; and too much, far too much, time was spent over 
these studies, such as they were. We were too early taken 
away from learning the structure and the resources of our 
own language, and from its stores of historical, biographical, 





and other knowledge which the opening mind of youth could 
follow with interest and assimilate with ease and advantage, 
and were sent to puzzle in aconfused way over Latin and Greek, 
to which many of the best years of our youth were devoted, 
almost to the exclusion of every other study. Never can I 
forget the hopeless weariness of those long hours spent in 
the Edinburgh High School during six years in learning 
badly what might easily, under proper training, have been 
learned thoroughly in one-half the time. 


He then pays a generous tribute to the teacher 
we have already named, Professor Pillans, of the 
University of Edinburgh. 


What had seemed harsh, crabbed, colourless, grew full of 
fascination and charm. He taught us to read and assimilate 
the thoughts, of which the words had heretofore seemed but 
sapless husks. He connected the literature of Rome with its 
history ; he made us understand something of the men to 
whom it was addressed and of the state of society in which 
it was produced. Thus he made it a living thing for us. 
He taught us to think of men, who for us had hitherto been 
little better than names, as human beings much like the men 
who had made and were making our own history, and en- 
couraged us to try to gather from their stories incentives to 
work as they had done, 


Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 


and lessons to guide in the formation of opinion as to 
what is the foundation of a nation’s greatness, and by what 
the greatness of a nation, once achieved, is alone to be 
maintained. 


The range of academic study is wider than in 
former days, and both in schools and colleges 
there is a scientific as well as classical side of 
education. 


‘* But whatever a man’s special gifts may be, or whatever 
his future profession or pursuits in life, he cannot but be a 
gainer by the training which is to be had under a good sys- 
tem of classical education.” 

**Moreover, the tone of thought in the best Greek and 
Roman writers is essentially noble and manly. Trained 
upon such standards the mind is less likely to be attracted by 
what is false or feeble, unwholesome, sickly, or sentimental, 
of which there is enough and to spare in modern literature.” 

**The main thing, after all, is that in youth we ‘learn to 
learn,’ and, having done this, that we then find out for our- 
selves what interests us most, and what we are therefore likely 
to do best. With that knowledge, let us then: determine to 
work out what gifts we have with all our might.” 


The address contains a fine appeal as to the 
dignity and the advantages of study and of work, 
advantages manifold to the worker as well as to 
those for whom he labours. One benefit is the 
freshness it gives to the mind at every period of 
life. 


It is no paradox to say that there is nothing like work,- 
pursued, of course, with a due regard to the claims of the 
body to exercise and care—for maintaining the elasticity of 
the mind, and preparing it for what we should all aim at, the 
carrying on the spirit of youth, the freshness of enjoyment, 
into riper years, and even into oldage. Idleness and frivolity 
are the cankers of the soul, and bring upon it premature dis- 
gust, decrepitude, and palsy. In this great world of moral 
and material wonder, where there is so much of beauty, of 
grandeur, of mystery, of struggle, of noble effort, of pitiful 
failure, of magnificent enterprise, of fascinating discovery, — 
so much to love, so much to admire and to revere, so much 
to help forward, so much to fight against and to subdue,—in 
this world, which we believe to be but the training ground of 
our souls for nobler, and higher, and less encumbered work 
hereafter, in this quasi childhood of our real lives—why sheuld 
we not try to keep our souls as open to new impressions in 
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our riper years as in the days of our youth? It is not years 
that make age. Frivolous pursuits, base passions unsubdued, 
narrow Selfishness, vacuity of mind, life with sordid aims, or 
without an aim at all—these are the things that bring age upon 
the soul. Healthful tastes, an open eye for what is beautiful 
and good in nature and in man, a happy remembrance of 
youthful pieasures, a mind never without some active interest 
or pursuit—these are things that carry on the feelings of 
youth even into the years when the body may have lost most 
of its comeliness and its force. 


In 1852 Mr. Martin married Helen Faucit, the 
greatest actress of her time, of whom it would be 
unbecoming to say more here than that she is as 
highly esteemed in private as she was admired in 





professional life. Only.a single incident we 
venture to mention. When Sir Theodore was in 
St. Andrews for the purpose of delivering his 
address, Lady Martin delighted the students of 
the ancient Scottish university by giving them a 
Shakespearian reading. As many of those who 
heard her were not likely ever to know much about 
the drama except through books, this kind and 
courteous act of the wife of their Rector was 
warmly appreciated, and will be remembered by 
those who in after life only look out upon the 
world from country manses and other “ loop-holes 
of retreat.” 


THE GREAT DURBAR AT LAHORE. 


N the history of India there is no event at once 
so splendid and so significant as the great 
durbar held by Sir John Lawrence at Lahore. 

There may have been scenes to rival it in outward 
pageantry, such as the subsequent durbar at Agra, 
which in some aspects was even more imposing. 
The Prince of Wales may have received more 
obsequious vassals, and witnessed more gorgeous 
gatherings, and there have been many other 
scenes of barbaric splendour in earlier and in later 
times. But there never was a scene so combining 
moral grandeur with material magnificence as 
when the princes and rulers of Northern India 
assembled to do honour to their former chief, Jan 
Larrin, now Sir John Lawrence. 

Before he went out as Viceroy he was univer- 
sally regarded as “the Saviour of India.” As 
tuler of the Punjab he had transformed what was 
once the most dangerous region of India into the 
strongest and most loyal of all its provinces. At 
his bidding it had poured down from its hills and 
plains the flower of its native chivalry, to recover 
Delhi, and to stem the tide of the Sepoy rebellion. 
By universal consent the foremost man of his 
time in Indian annals, he retained the simplicity 
and humility of his early life. Yet he understood 
how, especially to the Oriental mind, pomp is a 
symbol of power, and this king of men appeared 
as the central figure in a spectacle of State cere- 
mony little in accordance with his personal 
tastes. 

No one but John Lawrence, not even Runjeet 
Sing himself, could have drawn such a gathering 
round him at Lahore. No one else could have 
been regarded with the feelings with which the 
assembled chiefs regarded him. It is well, there- 
fore, that his biographer has devoted to the descrip- 
tion of this memorable durbar a separate chapter 
of his work,* a portion of which we quote: 





* “Life of Lord Lawrence.” By B. Bosworth Smith, m.a. 2 vols. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. No biography more interesting or more important 
has appeared in our time. The quotation here made will show the style 
of the author, Froissart-like in its vivid representation of scenes and 
events. But of far greater merit is the high and generous tone of the 
book, worthy of the man about whom this prose epic has been written. 





For many days before the arrival of Sir John 
Lawrence at the capital of the Punjab, the whole 
province had been astir. The famous jewellers of 
the Chandi Chouk at Delhi had packed off their 
glittering stores to grace the Viceregal pageant. 
The roads—not least the Grand Trunk Road 
itself—had been blocked by the huge trains of the 
native Princes, who, vieing with one another in 
their magnificence, were lazily hurrying on to- 
wards their destination. The solid silver howdahs 
and the fantastically decorated doolies ; the car- 
riages and flags; the elephants and camels; the 
horses, mules, and bullocks; the infantry soldiers 
armed with shields and long matchlocks, and the 
troops of cavalry clad in chain armour-—altogether 
formed a scene of ever-varying and picturesque 
confusion. 

On October 13, the last and greatest of the 
“independent” or “ protected” Princes, Runbeer 
Sing, Maharaja of Jummoo and Kashmere, at- 
tended by a train of some 5,000 followers, reached 
the separate camping-ground for which, as a 
sovereign Prince, he had stipulated, in the great 
plain outside the city. His followers were 
gorgeously caparisoned. But his own dress was 
of plain white muslin, ‘‘ ostentatious in its simpli- 
city,” except in the matter of his turban, which 
was a “study of elegant magnificence.” It was of 
pale blue and white silk, trimmed with gold lace, 
and ornamented with a single peacock’s feather 
fastened by a sparkling jewel. The Maharaja of 
Puttiala had arrived shortly before him. And now 
all was ready for the Viceroy. 

Sir John Lawrence had left Simla a few days 
previously, and each stage of his progress had 
brought him amongst more and more familiar 
faces and scenes. At Umritsur he was greeted 
by Arthur Roberts, who had been Commissioner 





All who knew or who admired John Lawrence are grateful that the pre- 
paration of his “ Life” has been entrusted to such hands. We wish 
that the study of the book could be made compulsory on every candidate 
for civil or military posts in India, and that an essay on the character 
and career of John Lawrence were required in every competitive 
examination for the Indian service. We hope also that in due time a 
shorter biography may be prepared by the author, as a training book 
for young readers of every c 
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at Lahore during the crisis of the Mutiny, and had 
now risen to be Judicial Commissioner of the 
Punjab; by Donald MacLeod, who was still its 
Financial Commissioner; and by Sir Robert 
Montgomery, who was its Lieutenant-Governor. 
It was a pleasant meeting of old friends, and if 
any one had the right on that eventful day to feel 
almost as happy and almost as proud as the Go- 
vernor-General himself, it must have been his 
earliest and his latest friend, the man who was so 
worthily filling his post as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, and was now to have the supreme 
satisfaction of receiving the Viceroy as his guest, 
the ever-genial and ever-young Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery. 

The friends of the Governor-General saw at a 
.glance—they never could have thought otherwise 
—that he was quite unchanged by the change in 
his condition. ‘‘ He wore,” says an eye-witness, 
“the same simple dress. There was the same 
vigorous movement of his limbs and head, and 
the same determined mode of expression, enforced 
by considerable action.’ On arriving at the rail- 
way station at Lahore, the first sod of which he 
had himself turned as he left India six years before, 
he found that the whole of the Durbaris, and the 
whole city to boot, had turned out to greet him. 
There was the young Maharaja of Puttiala 
“blazing with diamonds,” and the young Maharaja 
of Jheend, both of whom received a warm greeting, 
in memory of the timely aid rendered to him and 
to England by their predecessors during the 
Mutiny. There was the Maharaja of Kuppurthalla, 
who was to receive from his hands, a day or two 
hence, the Order of the Star of India, in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished services, as well as his 
personal worth. While outside the station, on 
every coign of vantage and under the shade of 
every tree, were gathered crowds of natives, all 
hoping to hear the familiar voice, or, at least, to 
geta distant sight of the familiar form. Not many 
of them were altogether disappointed, and not a 
few of those whom he knew and recognised re- 
ceived a friendly word or even a familiar pat upon 
the back, with which they went home delighted. 

Sunday, the 16th, was a pleasant breathing 
space, as Sir John Lawrence and his school in the 
Punjab had always endeavoured to arrange that it 
should be, in the midst of work or of festivity. 
On Monday, the 17th, Sir John Lawrence got 
through an amount of work which must have 
satisfied even his insatiable appetite for it. At 
six o’clock in the morning he began to pay his 
return visits to the chiefs. After breakfast he 
held a discussion of some four hours with the 
chief officials on some great engineering works 
which were to be carried out at Mooltan. After 
luncheon he conversed with the teachers and the 
students of the Government schools, some 800 in 
number, who had been gathered together for the 
purpose; and amongst them he singled out for 
Special notice the young son of Moolraj, the 
Dewan of Mooltan, but for whose rash act the 
Punjab would not have fallen till a later period, 
and, just possibly, might not have fallen at all 
into British hands. Later on in the afternoon, in 
the presence of a brilliant assemblage, he invested 





the Raja of Kuppurthalla with the Star of India. 
His speech was in Hindustani, so that every word 
of it could be caught by the assembled chiefs, 
He dwelt on his personal friendship with the 
Raja’s father, and on the distinguished services 
which, as none knew better than he, had been 
rendered during the Mutiny by the Raja himself. 
In the evening, the ‘‘ Lawrence Hall,” a building 
erected by his friends to commemorate his services 
in the Punjab, and bearing on its front, in large 
letters, the simple words, ‘“ John Lawrence,” was 
formally opened amidst an enthusiastic assemblage. 
The chief feature of the whole ceremony was the 
simple and hearty eulogy pronounced by Mont- 
gomery on his chief, and the equally simple and 
even more touching tribute rendered by Sir John to 
his former colleagues, and, not least, to the 
mighty dead. 

The following day, the 18th, was that for which 
all that had preceded it was only the preparation. 
On that day the Viceroy was to receive, in Grand 
Durbar, an assemblage of princes and chiefs such 
as could have been gathered together in no other 
city, and from no other province in the empire. 
Bombay can boast of an extraordinary mixture of 
races in its population of nearly 700,000 souls. 
But in the vast city of tents which had been 
pitched outside the walls of Lahore, there were 
some 80,000 armed men, the retainers of six 
hundred chieftains, of every variety of stature and 
of countenance, of garments, of colour, and of 
language. The Tower of Babel or the Day of 
Pentecost can hardly have been witnesses of such 
a confusion of tongues; and Mithridates himself, 
master though he is said to have been of twenty- 
five different languages, could hardly have boasted, 
had he been ruler, not of his own Pontus and the 
adjoining ‘‘ mountain of languages,” but of the 
Punjab and its adjoining mountain ranges, that he 
was able to transact business in their own dialects 
with every tribe in his dominions. There were 
huge warriors from Peshawur and its mountain 
crags, who would have laughed to scorn a sum- 
mons from Lahore, had it come to them from 
Runjeet Sing himself. There were wild and 
unkempt Hill-men from the Suliman Range, who 
looked as though they would be willing to cut the 
throats of their dearest friends in revenge for a 
fancied affront, or to gain some paltry bit of 
plunder. There was the burly Envoy from Cabul 
and his numerous following. There were Rajpoots 
of the oldest stock in existence, from the Kangra 
Hills. There were little Ghoorkas from the fron- 
tier of Thibet. There were wiry Sikhs from 
Malwa and the Manjha, some of them the very 
men who had shaken our empire at Ferozeshah 
and Chillianwallah, and had afterwards done much 
to save it before Delhi. Finally, there were am- 
bassadors from Khokand—a city hardly as yet 
known to fame even among the Sikhs and 
Afghans, far away in the half-fabulous regions be- 
yond the Oxus—who had come, not for the first 
time, to ask for English aid against the ‘“‘ great 
White Czar,” who, even then, seemed to be 
threatening their existence, and before long was 
to make good his threats, in his unstaying and 
pitiless advance across the wilds of Central Asia. 
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The spot chosen for the Durbar was picturesque 
and impressive enough. It was a green and 
spacious plain, half-encircled by the Ravi; the 
very spot on which, a century before, Ahmed 
Shah Dourani had encamped, and on which, 
hardly a quarter of a century before, Runjeet Sing 
himself had repeatedly reviewed, in the mid 
career of his conquests, his noble, and, till then, 
invincible army. To the south lay the city of 
Lahore, almost every conspicuous building in 
which recalled the same famous name. There 
was the Mosque, with its marble domes and 
minarets, and its memories of the religious hate 
which separates Sikhs from Muslims. There was 
Runjeet’s fort. There was Runjeet’s palace. 
There was Runjeet’s tomb. Thus, most of the 
historical associations of the place clustered 
around the life of the ‘‘ Lion of the Punjab.” All 
that met the eye, on the other hand, told of the 
greater power which had swept him and his away, 
and, for good or evil, had taken his place. His 
son and heir was nowa private English gentleman, 
living by choice in a Christian country, and pro- 
fessing the Christian religion. His wife, or the 
last of his wives, had just died in a London 
suburb ; and the Koh-i-noor, the matchless jewel 
which had graced Persian, and Afghan, and Sikh 
sceptres, had passed through Sir John Lawrence’s 
hands and pocket, and was glittering, six thousand 
miles away, in the crown of the English Queen. 
Was it for evil or for good, this mighty change ; and 
all that had come, and was still to come from it ? 
Here was food enough for thought, if only the 
dazzling sights which met the eye would leave any 
space for reflection. 

Every chief was to be in his place in the huge 
canvas palace by nine o’clock in the morning. 
But, that there might be no hitch in the arrange- 
ments, the Viceroy was, for once in his life, in- 
tentionally late. And the delay of half an hour, 
while it helped to raise expectation to the tiptoe, 
also gave time to note the brilliant dresses and to 
reflect on the strange histories of the six hundred 
units, who, each in his measure, went to make up the 
gorgeous whole. There was the Raja of Jheend, 
fer instance, dressed in pure white muslin, glow- 
ing with emeralds and diamonds, and wearing a 
yellow turban. There was the Maharaja of Put- 
tiala, the head of the whole Sikh race, wearing a 
rich lavender dress, which was almost concealed 
by emeralds and pearls. There was the Raja of 
Kuppurthalla, decorated with the newly won in- 
signia of the Star of India. There was the Raja 
of Faridkote, clad, from head to foot, in the true 
Khalsa yellow. 

And the characters and careers of the assembled 
chieftains were, to the view of those who had any 
knowledge of the facts, as striking and various as 
their dress. There was the chief of the Kutoch 
family of Kangra; a discrowned king it is true, 
but belonging to one of the very oldest Rajpoot 
families, a family which could trace back—as it 
was believed—its genealogy for ten thousand 
years, through four hundred and eighty genera- 
tions, and every one of them a king! There 
were the two high priests of the Sikh race, both 
descended in the direct line from the Guru Nanuk, 





the founder of the Sikh religion. There was the 
Sikh nobleman who, as the best rider of a nation 
of horsemen, had himself led the cavalry charge 
at Chillianwallah. There was the Persian Kuzil- 
bash, who had saved the lives of the English 
prisoners—several ladies and children amongst 
them—from instant death in the disastrous Afghan 
war. There was Nihal Sing Chachi, Sir John 
Lawrence’s trusted adviser from the days of an- 
nexation onwards. There was Raja Sahib Dyal, 
at that moment a member of his Legislative 
Council. And, as might be expected, there were 
to be seen there also the extremes of youth and 
age, of bloated sensuality and of manly vigour 
and beauty. There was the young Nawab of 
Lohara, a boy of seven years old, who played his 
part with all the dignity of manhood. There was 
the Nawab of Dojana, on the other hand, so huge 
and so bloated that he was said to weigh thirty 
stone, that the walk from one end of the Durbar 
tent to the other completely took away his breath, 
and that he was unable, with his vast circum- 
ference, to take his seat upon the chair allotted to 
him till its arms had been cut away! Finally, 
there was the Raja of Faridkote, who was so 
stricken with paralysis that, when the time came 
for him to be presented to the Viceroy, he had to 
be carried up to the edge of the platform, when 
Sir John Lawrence, to save him the fatigue of 
being carried farther, stepped down from his 
throne, and walked to the edge of the cloth of 
gold, that he might receive him there. The Raja 
might well have excused himself from obeying: the 
invitation of the Viceroy on the score of his ill- 
health ; but, like many others, he was determimed 
—as an eye-witness, to whom this account is much 
indebted, puts it—‘‘ at all hazards, to see the great 
Viceroy whose name was feared and _ loved 
throughout Upper India.” And so, at all hazards, 
he came, and he had his reward. 

At last, the half-hour of suspense was over, and 
as the carriage and four of the Viceroy drove up 
to the tent, the troops who lined the road pre- 
sented arms, the band struck up, the first gun of 
a royal salute was fired, and then the wholedas- 
sembly of chiefs and princes rose to their feet as 
Sir John Lawrence, with all his orders on him, 
but still the simplest in attire of all present, 
walked up the tent, mounted the platform covered 
with cloth of gold, and took his seat upon the 
throne. On his right, was the Maharaja of Kash- 
mere, and next to him the other princes in order 
of their precedence. On his left came Sir Robert 
Montgomery, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Donald 
Macleod, and the Commissioners of the various 
Divisions of the Punjab; while, behind the throne, 
the Deputy and Assistant Commissioners and 
other officers of the province were ranged in rows, 
some three hundred in number. Had Sir John 
Lawrence flinched or faltered in the day of trial 
seven years before, had he been, for one moment, 
other than himself, how many of that brilliant 
throng—so thought not a few amongst them— 
would not have been alive to take a part in that 
moving spectacle? As the booming of the last 
gun died away, the Viceroy rose, and, with energy 
and clearness, addressed the assembled chiefs in 
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Hindustani, that “mgua franca which everybody 


in India understands or ought to understand. 
His words were simple and earnest. They came 
straight from ‘his heart, and made their way 
straight to the hearts of his hearers. And as they 


_ gazed upon his commanding form and listened to 


his direct and manly speech, they must indeed 
have felt that the combination in him of muscular, 
and moral, and mental power was pretty well 
complete. 


Maharajas, Rajas, and Chiefs! Listen to my words. I 
have come among you after an absence of nearly six years, 
and thank you for the kindly welcome you have given me. 
It is with pleasure that I meet so many of my old friends, 
while I mourn the loss of those who have passed away. 

Princes and chiefs! It is with great satisfaction that I find 
nearly six hundred of you assembled around me in this Dur- 
bar. I see before me the faces of many friends. I recognise 
the sons of my old allies, the Maharaja of Kashmere and 
Puttiala ; the Sikh chiefs of Malwa and the Manjha; the 
Rajpoot chiefs of the Hills; the Mohammedan Mullicks of 
Peshawur and Kohat ; the Sirdars of the Derajat, of Hazara, 
and of Delhi. All have gathered together to do honour to 
their old ruler. 

My friends! Let me tell you of the great interest which 
the illustrious Queen of England takes in all matters con- 
nected with the welfare, and comfort, and contentment of the 
people in India. Let me inform you, when I returned to 
my native country, and had the honour of standing in the 
presence of her Majesty, how kindly she asked after the 
welfare of her subjects in the East. Let me tell you when 
that great Queen appointed me her Viceroy of India, how 
warmly she enjoined on me the duty of caring for your in- 
terests. Prince Albert, the Consort of her Majesty, the 
fame of whose greatness and goodness has spread through the 
whole world, was well acquainted with all connected with 
this country, and always evinced an ardent desire to see its 
people happy and flourishing. 

My friends! It is now more than eighteen years since I 
first saw Lahore. For thirteen years I lived in the Punjab. 
For many years, my brother, Sir Henry Lawrence, and I, 
governed this vast country. You all knew him well, and his 
memory will ever dwell in your hearts as a ruler who was a 
real friend of its people. I may truly say that from the day 
we exercised authority in the land, we spared neither our 
time, nor our labour, nor our health, in endeavouring to ac- 
complish the work which we had undertaken. We studied 
to make ourselves acquainted with the usages, the feelings, 
and the wants of every class and race; and we endeavoured 
to improve the condition of all. There are few parts of this 
province which I have not visited, and which I hope that I 
did not leave, in some degree, the better for my visit. Since 
British rule was introduced, taxation of all kinds has been 
lightened, canals and roads have been constructed, and 
schools of learning have been established. From the highest 
to the lowest, the people have become contented, and have 
proved loyal. When the great military revolt of 1857 
occurred, they aided their rulers most effectively in putting it 
down. The chiefs mustered their contingents, which served 
faithfully, and thousands of Punjabi soldiers flocked to our 
standards, and shared with the British troops the glories, as 
well as the hardships, of that great struggle. 

Princes and gentlemen! If it be wise for the rulers of a 
country to understand the language and appreciate the feelings 
of its people, it is as important that the people should have a 
similar knowledge of their rulers. It is only by such means 
that the two classes can live happily together. To this end, 
I urge you to instruct your sons, and even your daughters. 

Among the solid advantages which you have gained from 
English rule, I will now only advert to one more. It has 
given the country many excellent administrators. Some of 
the ablest and kindest of my countrymen have been employed 
in the Punjab. Every man, from the highest to the lowest, 
can appreciate a good ruler. You have such men as Sir 
Robert Montgomery, Mr. Donald Macleod, Mr. Roberts, Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, Colonel Lake, and Colonel John Becher 
—officers who have devoted themselves to your service. 

I will now only add that I pray the great God, who is the 





God of all the races and all the people of this world, that He. 
may guard and protect you, and teach you all to love justice. 
and hate oppression, and enable you, each in his several ways, 
to do all the good in his power. May He give you all that is. 
for your real benefit. So long as I live, I shall never forget 
the years that I passed in the Punjab and the friends that I 
have acquired throughout this province. 


No Governor-General since the time of Warren, 
Hastings, except Sir John Shore, could have ad- 
dressed an assembly of native chiefs in their own, 
language, even if he would. It is doubtful if he 
would have so addressed them, even if he could. 
In any case, it was an act of courtesy and genuine 
feeling, as much as of high policy, on the part of 
Sir John Lawrence, which delighted all who heard 
it and all who heard of it, and was calculated to, 
lessen the gulf which still yawns between the 
European and the Asiatic, the ruler and the ruled. 
Usually, in a grand Durbar the Foreign Secretary, 
who must almost necessarily be a good Oriental) 
scholar, takes his stand behind the Governor- 
General and translates, as best he can, the words, 
which have fallen from the Lord Sahib. But it is, 
easy to see how much of the grace and of the 
dignity, of the interest and of the genuinenesss of 
the whole spectacle, is necessarily lost in such a, 
process. Nobody who witnessed the Lahore 
Durbar and saw the effect produced by Sir John 
Lawrence and his speech, could doubt that the 
objections, theoretical and practical, to a civilian, 
Viceroy sank into insignificance, when the timex 
were what they were, and when the civilian, 
selected for the almost unprecedented honour wag, 
a man with the history and the character, the 
abilities and the personal presence of Sir John 
Lawrence. 

At the close of his speech, the Viceroy took hig 
seat, and then the Maharajas, the Rajas, and the 
Sirdars, with their principal followers, were pre- 
sented to him, in due order of precedence. Each 
chief brought up his golden nuzzur, which wag 
touched by the Governor-General and then laid at 
his feet. Sir John had many a kindly word ang 
many a hearty shake of the hand for his old ac~ 
quaintances; and his eyes were seen visibly to, 
brighten as some chiefs who had done good ser- 
vice in the crisis of 1857 approached the steps of 
his throne. Then followed the khzlluts, or gifts of 
honour from the Viceroy to the chiefs—silver 
vases, gold clocks, inlaid rifles, silk dresses, strings, 
of pearls and other jewels, which reached, as they 
lay upon the ground, from the platform right up, 
to the entrance of the tent. It was a~splendid 
sight, alike in what it was and what it meant. 


** And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands ; 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing land.” 


So admirable were the arrangements, that the 
ceremony, which had been expected to last tilk 
three in the afternoon, was over two hours before 
that time. The Viceroy left the tent, as he had 
arrived, amidst the booming of guns, the roll of 
drums, and the presenting of arms. And then the 
great ceremonial was over. 

The official note from Sir John Lawrence ta 
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Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of Con- 
trol, alluding to all that he had done and seen, is 
curiously concise and businesslike. 


Lahore : October 19, 1864. 

I arrived here on the 14th, and leave this evening, having 
done what I came for. I have invested the Kuppurthalla 
Raja with the Star of India, held a Durbar of some six hun- 
dred chiefs and leading men gathered from the Jumna to the 
Khyber, renewed my acquaintance with them, and sent them 
away happy. Altogether it has been a successful trip. 


Sir Charles Wood’s reply is equally laconic. 


November 25, 1864. 

I may congratulate you on the great success of your Durbar 
at Lahore. It seems to have been as gratifying and as satis- 
factory to yourself, as it is, in a public point of view, good 
proof of your being in your proper place, and of the general 
allegiance to your rule. 


From the Queen a letter of thanks came, for 
some photographs, which she was pleased to say 





gave a good idea of the splendid ceremony; and 
she added, “ The Queen highly approves Sir John 
Lawrence’s addresses, and is truly rejoiced to see 
the good and friendly feeling which seems to per- 
vade the chiefs, and cannot fail to lead to lasting 
ood.” 

si Twelve years after the Lahore Durbar, another 
Viceroy sent home his military secretary to en- 
lighten the ministry of the day, as one ‘‘ whose 
opinion on the frontier is worth that of twenty 
Lawrences!” 

Lord Lawrence is credited with the policy of 
‘* masterly inactivity ;’ and his own decision as to 
advance beyond the Indus was founded on no 
slight grounds. We must not touch the question 
of ‘‘ natural” or “‘ scientific” frontier. We believe, 
however, that if Afghanistan had been annexed in 
Lord Dalhousie’s time it would have now been 
as loyal as the Punjab, under men of the Lawrence 
school. 
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BOLDRE CHURCH. 


he wearied inhabitant of the great city goes 
far afield to welcome the spring at this sea- 
son, when leaves are budding in the grand 

old woods, when the larch is hanging forth all 

















[From a Sketch by Mrs. Lister Kaye 


her tassels, and in the mighty shades the glinting 
sunbeams are weaving their gorgeous tracery. 
In good time comes to our hands a most noble 
edition of a well-loved old book, which may truly 
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be called the poem of the English forest. It is 
nearly a hundred years since the appearance of 
the first edition of ‘‘ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery,” and 
since then it has appeared in other garbs, but 
never in so delightful an attire as the present, with 
notes, and an introduction by Mr. Heath, the 
faithful and enthusiastic delineator of our ferns 
and our forest trees.* Here he has reproduced, 
in his own attractive manner, the forest scenes of 
Gilpin’s delightful sketches, and, as they reflect 
themselves on the eye, they transfer the reader 
to the open chase, the still glade, or the noble 
clump of ancient forest kings. 

William Gilpin was a very highly estimable 
minister of our English Church; his affectionate 
rambles in search of the picturesque objects of 
nature in no degree interfered with his duties as a 
clergyman. Born in Cumberland, a lineal descend- 
ant of Bernard Gilpin, famous in the Protestant 
Reformation as the Apostle of the North, after 
following, with very eminent success, for some 
years the profession of a schoolmaster, he was 
presented to the living of Boldre, near Lyming- 
ton, in the New Forest, by one of his pupils, Wil- 
liam Mitford, the historian of Greece, and there 
he died in 1804, at the age of eighty. His 
remains rest in Boldre churchyard, beneath the 
shadow of the field maple to which he refers in his 
“Forest Scenery,” and which our readers will 
easily realise in the accompanying engraving from 
Mr. Heath’s refreshing and breezy volume. Many 
pages might be filled with references to the several 
other works, and the varied and extensive excur- 
sions of this interesting lover of nature. In his 
travels it was his habit to sketch such objects, and 
especially groups of trees, as presented impressive 
and beautiful combinations, and the reader will 
surely feel something of the artist’s glow of delight 
in the accompanying engravings, which have been 
redrawn from the sketches by Gilpin’s pencil—the 
effect of an evening sun in a forest, and that which 
is called a group of well-balanced trees. 

History, politics, even the dramatic presenta- 
tions of fiction, and many another subject in which 
men seek refreshment, come attended and even 
stamped by the cares and anxieties from which 
the mind desires to find an escape; but how de- 
lightful, aided by a book such as Gilpin’s, to 
plunge into the woods, and, even while sitting by 
the study or the parlour fire, to escape among the 
trees, there to find an “‘ interval of grateful shade.” 
There is great truth in the words of Lord Beacons- 
field, in a letter to Mr. Heath, the present editor 
of the “‘ Forest Scenery ;” ‘“‘I am not surprised,” 
says his lordship, ‘‘ that the ancients worshipped 
trees; lakes and mountains, however glorious for 
a time, in time weary,—sylvan scenery never palls.” 
We are writing this paper in Islington. Here, 
probably, more than two hundred years since, 
Cowley wrote his grand lyric on Solitude :— 

** Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good ! 
Hail, ye plebeian underwood ! 
Where the poetic birds rejoice.” 





* “*Gilpin’s Forest Scenery.” Edited, with notes and an introduction, 
by Francis George Heath, editor of the “ Journal of Forestry,” author 
of *‘ Autumnal Leaves,” etc., etc., etc. (Samson Low, Marston, and 
Co.) The illustrations are redrawn from Gilpin’s subjects by Theobald 
Correras, 





And then the poet closes by his reference to “a 
village less than Islington.” In some such frame 
of feeling visions of woodlands and of trees may 
come to the tired citizen compelled to go far 
beyond Islington now to find a village solitude. 


** Within the sunlit forest, 
Our roof the bright blue sky, 
Where fountains flow, and wild flowers blow, 
To lift the heart on high : 
When high above the tree-tops 
The lark is soaring free ; 
Where streams the light through broken clouds 
His speckled breast to see ; 
While softly, in the pauses 
Of song, re-echoed wide, 
The cushat’s coo, the linnet’s lay, 
O’er rill and river glide !” 


England has not been supposed to be pre- 
eminent for her trees; but it is not a matter for 


-doubt— it is, we suppose, certain that in no other 


region do we find the mingled majesty and beauty 
of English woodland scenes. Shall we not quote, 
for the thousandth time, the well-known lines of 
Pope ?— 


‘**Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn.” 


The oak is a truly national tree; not among 
all the monarchs of the forest is there one, we 
believe, so truly representative of our national 
character—rugged, gnarled, and surly, but strong 
and sturdy, the growth of centuries, so that 
amidst its umbrageous boughs it may be truly 
said, ‘‘ The century-living crow might grow old 
and die amidst its branches.” There.is a plea- 
sant little parable of Sir Arthur Helps in the first 
series of “The Friends in Council,” which very 
truly sets forth at once the character of the oak 
itself and the region which it adorns. Referring 
to some previous observation, Ellesmere says :— 
““They put me in mind of a conversation between 
a complacent poplar and a grim old oak which I 
heard the other day. The poplar said that it 
grew up quite straight, heavenwards, that all its 
branches pointed the same way, and always had 
done so. Turning to the oak, which it had been 
talking at before for some time, the poplar went 
on to remark that it did not wish to say anything 
unfriendly to a brother of the forest, but those 
warped and twisted branches seemed to show 
strange struggles. The tall thing concluded its 
oration by saying that it grew up very fast, and 
that when it had done growing it did not suffer 
itself to be made into huge floating engines of 
destruction. But different trees had different 
tastes. There was thén a sound from the old oak 
like an ‘oh,’ or a ‘ whew,’ or perhaps it was only 
the wind amongst its resisting branches ; and the 
gaunt creature said that it had had ugly winds 
from without and cross-grained impulses from 
within; that it knew it had thrown out awkwardly 
a branch here and a branch there, which would 
never come quite right again, it feared; that men 
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worked it up sometimes for good and sometimes 
for evil, but that, at any rate, it had not lived for 
nothing.” 

Some ages before Gilpin published his “Forest 
Scenery,” the gentle John Evelyn, the attached 
friend of Charles 1, published his “‘ Sylva;” and it 
is singular that no modern editor gives us a new 
edition, with necessary notes, and pleasant illus- 
trations of this voice from the woods; for if not, 
like Gilpin, graceful, ‘‘ Sylva” is not less than the 
literary monarch of English dendrology—it is an 
ancient strain of simple piety, a record of amusing 
superstitions about trees, and multifarious reading, 


ss 





———~s 


the congenial companion and faithful friend of the 
good bishop, Jeremy Taylor. 

But that pleasing reference of John Evelyn to 
the word of Isaiah, ‘‘As the days of a tree are 
the days of my people,” reminds us how trees 
have often been likened to human beings. The 
elder Scaliger laughed at Erasmus, whom he sup- 
posed to be the first modern author who conceived 
that plants and trees were affected with a certain 
kind of human sensation; but Dante appears to 
have travelled among the moderns in that fancy. 
And Wordsworth was not far away from it when 
he said, 





“ EFFECT OF AN EVENING SCENE IN A FOREST.” 


all pervaded by a kind of parental feeling with 
which this beautiful old English gentleman re- 
garded these dear objects of his affection. It was 
written for the purpose of rousing England to 
guard her trees, prophesying the dire conse- 
quences to the nation if the populations of the 
forests should be permitted to decline and to 
decay, and invoking the gentlemen of the soil to 
serve the future generations by planting trees. In 
a very sweet spirit, the amiable author says, “It 
is observed that planters are often blessed with 
health and old age; according to the Prophet 
Isaiah, ‘As the days of a tree are the days of my 
people.’ Hee scripst octogenarius; and shall, if 
God protract my years, and continue my health, 
be continually planting, till it shall please Him to 
transplant me into those glorious regions above, 
planted with perennial groves, and trees bearing 
immortal fruit.” Surely very sweetly said, and it 
reveals the heart of one worthy to be, as he was, 





** T heard a taousand blended notes, 
As, in a grove, I sat, reclined, 
In that sweet mood, when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. s 


Through primrose tufts, in that green hour, 
The periwinkle trailed its leaves ; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys what it receives !” 


We need neither to laugh at nor agree with 
Erasmus or Wordsworth, and yet, assuredly, a tree 
is a living being ; and there are few, if any, of the 
functions which belong to the human frame 
which it does not perform. It eats, it drinks, it 
respires, it digests, it secretes, it excretes, it assiml- 
lates, it circulates, and it undergoes all those 
changes in its various organs by processes analagous 
to those of respiration and digestion in animals. 
A living body is distinguished from an inorganic 
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body by the performance of those actions which 
are called functions through the instrumentality of 
ihose agencies which are called organs. Thus it 
ts with the tree as with the man; heat too, and 
air, and water, are the stimulants which are indis- 
pensable to the existence of trees, and light also 
is necessary for their health and vigour. We 








** Wherein the younger Charles abode 
Till all the parks were dim, 
And far below the Roundhead rode, 
And humm’d a surly hymn ;” 


or as when Bulwer Lytton sympathises with a 


withered tree in June : 


‘*A WELL-BALANCED GROUP.” 


would not carry this analogy too far; but here, 
perhaps, is the subtle reason why we feel, why so 
many multitudes have felt through successive ages, 
a kind of even human sympathy and companion- 
ship with trees; why aspects about them, which 
seem delightful or disastrous, affect the mind of 
the spectator in that way; they appear to have a 
human feeling, and minister to conversation, as 
when Tennyson listens to the talking oak, 





‘* Desolate tree! why are thy branches bare? 
What hast thou done 

To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost from the sun?” 


One of the finest of these personal personifica- 
tions, in which a poet identifies his own life wh 
that of a tree, is in Frederick Faber’s poems, in 
his ‘King’s Bridge,” where he describes winter 
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like an old man passing from bough to bough, 
and pressing a frosty kiss on the leaves, and then 
says, 


‘* Old trees by night are like men in thought, 
By poetry to silence wrought ; 
They stand so still, and they look so wise, 
With folded arms and half-shut eyes, 
More shadowy than the shade they cast 
When the wan moonlight on the river passed.” 


Hence, probably, it is that superstition has many 
stories totell about trees. Gilpin recites the story 
of the groaning tree of Badesley, a village about 
two miles from Lymington in the New Forest. A 
cottager and his wife heard frequently a strange 
noise behind their house, like that of a person in 
extreme agony. At first the man attempted to 
believe that it must be the bellowing of the stags 
in the forest. By degrees all the neighbours heard 
it, and it began to be much talked about, and it 
was discovered to proceed from an elm—a young 
and vigorous tree—to all appearance perfectly 
sound. Royalty came to inquire into it; the 
groaning tree became an object of universal in- 
terest to all the country round; the sound seemed 
to arise from its root; a pamphlet was written 
about it. At last the landlord bored a hole in its 
trunk; after this it never groaned. Then it was 
rooted up, but nothing appeared which led to any 
discovery ; only it was believed there was no trick 
in the affair, but that some natural cause existed 
though never understood. But, if space permitted, 
plenty of suggestive stories are at hand which 
might hint to superstitious minds the sympathy of 
trees. 

Many of our readers will, perhaps, regard such 
iliustrations as sentimental; but we think we have 
furnished some reasons for that sympathetic sense 
of companionship, that kind of human kinship, 
which men have felt in the presence of forest 
scenery ; and those who, not contented with feel- 
ing, desire to moralise, find, as Gilpin found 
amongst his trees, quiescent as to ordinary ob- 
servers they might seem, happy illustrations of a 
busy life, industry and activity pervading every 
part of the tree, and exhibiting itself further, as he 
says, like other communities, in little elbowings, 
jostlings, thwartings, and oppositions, in which 
some gain and others lose. 

Our paper has been interlaced, perhaps it may 
be thought too copiously, by references to the 
words of the poets ; but there is one of whom we 
eminently love to think among our English trees— 
Cowper. How many of his words breathe the 
meditative spirit of the woods, as when, by the 
babbling brook and beneath the shimmering 
boughs, he says, in a noble passage, of which we 
shall, however, only quote a word or two, 


** The walk still verdant under oaks and elms, 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
The roof though moveable through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 

And intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me, 





No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppress’d, 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray. 
Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head ; 
And learning wiser grow without its books.” 


We have, as we intended, restricted our obser- 
vations of forest scenery hitherto to the wood- 
lands of our own country, but before we close our 
paper we must glance at the wonderful forests of 
other lands, especially of those dense populations 
of ancient trees which excite the wonder of the 
traveller in the New World. It is not so wonder- 
ful now, however, to read of these as when, 
seventy-five years since, the fascinating pen of 
Humboldt seemed by its graphic descriptions to 
transfer their impressions, as conveyed to his mind, 
to the stay-at-home travellers in Europe. Com- 
pared with such scenes, we know nothing of forest 
scenery here. Sherwood, Epping, and the New 
Forests, with all their magnificent relics of ancient 
trees, are only parks, appendages to the habita- 
tions of culture and taste; and even Fontainebleau 
and the Black Forest, and other such pieces of 
European woodland, are little more. In these the 
feelings are gently stirred and fancy and imagi- 
nation are moved, but in harmonious concord 
with civilised sensations. How different the vast 
and wide-extending scenes which Humboldt ex- 
plored !—trees, and the forests in which they 
stand, alike gigantic inthe deep stillness of inter- 
minable wildernesses, well calculated to lift imagi- 
nation upon the wings of awe and terror; where 
vegetable life appears in the freshness of unbroken 
and unmitigated grandeur; where trunks of trees 
have been for ages concealed beneath a thick 
carpet of verdure, and the same creeping plants 
which run along the gtound climb to the tops of 
the highest trees, and even then manage to pass 
over from one to the other at the height of a 
hundred feet. Well may Humboldt say, ‘‘ Nature 
here, to European eyes, presents herself under an 
aspect altogether unlooked for.” In the midst of 
such profound recesses, even in his travels in that 
comparatively distant time, Humboldt found, in 
those most awful and beautiful sequéstrations, 
solitary habitations—men who, apparently flying 
from society, found the delightful climate and the 
magnificent scenery around them sufficient for 
life. In one such habitation he describes a soli- 
tary forest spot, where, sitting at nightfall with his 
friend, he saw in the distance, as in the steppes of 
the Orinoco, the surface of the ocean supporting 
the starry canopy of the heaven, the tree beneath 
which he sat, the luminous insects fluttering in 
the air, the constellations glittering in the south. 
In the midst of exotic nature he fancied that his 
ear caught the tinkling of a cow-bell, and it seemed 
like the echo of sounds from beyond the seas ; so 
far from his native land, and yet, as by a magic 
power, the cow-bell transporting his sympathies 
from one hemisphere to another. Forest scenery 
indeed ! 
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But De Tocqueville found himself amidst forest 
scenes which, if not so magnificent in their sub- 
limity, were scarcely less suggestive in their vast 
wildness. He pierced into the deep solitudes of 
those American woods which were then on the 
very borders of the Northern Confederate States. 
There, in-yet interminable woods—which have 
probably since then disappeared before the axe of 
the woodman, the plough of the farmer, and the 
magic of the architect—he describes how espe- 
cially he came, towards nightfall, to the shores of 
a lake embosomed in forests coeval with the 
world, no object attesting the presence of man 
except a column of smoke on the horizon rising 
from the tops of the trees to the clouds, and seem- 
ing rather to hang from heaven than to be mount- 
ing to it. The quotation is commonplace and 
hackneyed, but De Tocqueville’s experience so 
literally realised it that we cannot forbear to 
quote it :— 


‘* T knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Around the dark pines, that a cottage was near ; 
And said I, if there’s peace to be found in the world, 
The heart that is humble might hope for it here.” 


He speaks of it as one of those delicious soli- 
tudes of the New World which almost leads the 
civilised man to regret the haunts of the savage. 
Around him was the deep silence, only broken by 
the monotonous cooing of the wood-pigeon and 
the tapping of the woodpecker upon the bark of 
the trees. Yet in this solemn retreat he found 
that man, retreating from the poverty of ancient 
cities, had hastily hewn down the logs from the 
trees to rear for himself a home. The traveller 
speaks of what we can well believe he felt—his 
silent admiration at the resources of Nature and 
the littleness of man. He saw the flicker of the 
hearth-flame through the chinks of the building, 
and at night, as the wind rose, he heard the roof 
of boughs shake to and fro in the midst of the 
great forest trees. And then he goes on to tell 
how he found the owner of the hut acquainted 
with the past, curious about the future, ready for 
argument upon the present—in fact, a highly 
civilised being, who had penetrated into the wilds 
of the New World with his Bible, his axe, and 
some newspapers. This too is a glimpse of forest 
scenery indeed ! 
“ This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in 
the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their 
bosoms. 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighbour- 
ing ocean 
Speaks, and, in accents disconsolate, answers the wail of 
the forest.” 


But these later pictures are episodes, glimpses 
of lands we cannot visit, and the chief impressions 
of this paper are of the forest scenes of England. 
We suppose, of all neighbourhoods where the 





English forest may be best studied, the New 
Forest furnishes still the greatest variety of asso- 
ciations.* But long would the paper be were we 
to attempt to give any mention of the celebrated 
trees of our country—the chestnut, the oak, the 
elm, or the yew. As vain, also, to attempt to 
convey the varying features of trees—for trees 
have their features, scarcely less marked than 
those of the human face; and, as the clouds frown, 
or the sunbeams glance upon them, they sadden 
or they shine like a human countenance; and it is 
this variety which gives to forest scenery its ex- 
pressive beauty. This was and is the charm of 
Gilpin’s work; he caught and expressed the vary- 
ing features of the forest trees. Some trees, even 
while you look at them, seem like the mountain 
ash—the tree of weird o!d Druidic superstitions— 
to confirm all that wild fancy and grim legend have 
said concerning them; and, while it is not strange 
that the willow has ever invited the mourner by its 
signs of pensive grief, the lime and the chestnut 
invite by their attractive charm, and elevate the 
feelings by their majesty. 

The trees all convey different impressions, and 
were the ear sufficiently sensitive when the winds 
speak through their branches it would not be 
difficult to detect the difference of the tone and 
note. Indeed, there was a time in our life when 
we thought we were able, by night, to understand 
the varying melody of the fir and the oak, the elm 
and the beech, the pine and the birch. This is 
surely not wonderful. The wood of every tree, 
and its branches, is different. A great Rus- 
sian musician made a very effective musical 
instrument, with which he delighted the Court 
and large assemblies beyond the Court, composed 
of pieces of wood of different orders of trees ; 
these were the keys of his instrument. Of course 
he had his own delicacy of perception and of 
touch. But thus it is that Nature plays her various 
notes, as Alexander Smith says— 


‘* The wind, that grand old harper, strikes 
His mighty harp of pines.” 


Such and so various are the aspects of the 
woods, and the notes they are calculated to 
awaken in the mind. As we stand upon the 
threshold of this forest scenery we may say to the 
reader, in the graceful language of Mrs. Hemans, 


** Thou hast a rich world round thee—mighty shades 
Wearing their gorgeous tracery o’er thy head, 
With the light welling through their high arcades, 
As through a pillar’d cloister ; but the dead 
Sleep not beneath, nor doth the sunbeam pass 
To marble shrines through rainbow-tinted glass : 
Yet thou, by fount and forest-murmur led 
To worship, thou art blest ! to thee is shown 
Earth in her holy pomp, deck’d for her God alone.” 


But we must bid our readers to go to Francis 
Heath’s edition of Gilpin to be further instructed 
by the monarchs of the English woods. 





* See * Leisure Hour” for 1882, p 492. 
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T= salt spray drives o’er a childish form, ) The sea is moaning of doom and wreck, 
Crouched at the end of the wooden pier, Madly around him the north wind raves, 
’Tis the fisherman’s lad alone in the storm, Far away from the shore is a tiny speck 
And his eyes are wild with an awful fear. That he scarce can see for the rolling waves. 
Gaily she sped on her outward track, Only a speck on the ocean black— 
But, alas, and alas! Now, alas, and alas ! 
Will the boat come back ? Will the boat come back ? 


God send the fisherman safe to land, 
It means so much for the little lad ; 
At the touch of the father’s sturdy hand, 
How his voice will ring with a welcome glad ! 
Never a joy will he seem to lack 
When the storm is at rest 
And the boat comes back. 
se. 116 
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THE ELEPHANT AND THE APE. 


An elephant named Grand Tusk and an ape 
named Nimble were friends. 

Grand Tusk ‘observed, ‘‘ Behold how big and 
powerful I am !” 

Nimble cried in reply, ‘‘ Behold how agile and,» 
entertaining I am!” on 

Each was eager to know which was really supe+ 
rior to the other, and which quality was the most 
esteemed by the wise. 

So they went to Dark Sage, an owl that lived in 
an old tower, to have their claims discussed and 
settled. 

Dark Sage said, ‘‘ You must do as I bid that I 
may form an opinion.” 

“* Agreed,” said both. 

““Then,” said Dark Sage, ‘‘ cross yonder river, 
and bring me the mangoes on the great tree 
beyond.” 

Off went Grand Tusk and Nimble, but when 
they came to the stream, which was flowing full, 
Nimble held back; but Grand Tusk took him up 
on his back, and swam across in a very short time. 
Then they came to the mango-tree, but it was 
very lofty and thick. Grand Tusk could neither 
touch the fruit with his trunk, nor could he break 
the tree down to gather the fruit. Up sprang 
Nimble, and in a trice let drop a whole basketful 
of rich ripe mangoes. Grand Tusk gathered the 
fruit up into his capacious mouth, and. .the two 
friends crossed the stream as before. 

‘““Now,” said Dark Sage, ‘‘ which of you is the 
better? Grand Tusk crossed the stream, and 
Nimble gathered the fruit.” 


Each thing in its place is best. 


FABLES. 


THE RAVEN, THE SERPENT, AND THE BRACELET. 


A raven had her nest on a tree; at the foot of 
the tree a serpent had its hole. The serpent went 
up the tree, and eat up the young birds in the 
raven’s nest. 

The raven said, ‘“‘I am indeed very sorry that 
you have had to eat up my dear little ones for want 
of food. Should you be so good as to keep to 
your hole and leave my nest. unmolested, I shall 
give you every day a portion of the meal I get for 
myself.” 

The serpent, extremely irritated at this, replied, 


. ‘You black, dirty thing that feeds on carrion, I 


would rather eat up your young ones and yourself 
than eat anything that you may fetch me.” 

The raven flew off to the palace, and, taking up 
one of the bracelets of the queen, dropped it into 
the hole of the serpent. The servants of the royal 
household followed the bird, and dug into the hole 
to recover the bracelet. The serpent rushed out 
hissing at them, and was killed in a moment. 


The wicked often fail to appreciate kindness in 


_ others, and compel them to work their ruin. 


TEE TIGER AND THE HARE. 


A tiger named Blind Fury became the king of 
a forest. He made a law that every day an animal 
should appease his hunger by falling a prey to him. 
At this rate, in the course of a few months, a great 
number of animals had been eaten up; the beasts 
that remained held a council. 

















A hare among them, named Tiny Trick, 








observed, ‘I have a stratagem whereby I can get 
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rid of Blind Fury, if you would let me take my 
chance with him to-morrow.” 

They agreed. The usual breakfast hour of 
Blind Fury was nine, but Tiny Trick trudged on 
in sight of him at twelve. 

“Hollo! you impudent little wretch! what 
keeps you so long from our presence ?” said Blind 
Fury. 

‘May it please your majesty,” said Tiny Trick, 
‘in a well by the road I have travelled there is 
another king like your majesty. He said I should 
not go without appeasing his hunger. It was with 
difficulty I could obtain permission of him to see 
your majesty for a moment and return.” 

‘Lead the way to the well,” said Blind Fury. 

“Yes, your majesty,” said Tiny Trick. 

When Blind Fury came to the well he found his 
own shadow reflected in it, and, fancying that it 
was another tiger, a rival, leapt into it and was 
drowned. The beasts of the forest praised Tiny 
‘Trick as the saviour of the state. 


Little folk often do great things for the public 
good. 


THE CRANE, THE CRAB, AND THE FISH. 


A crane that had long coveted the fish in a pond, 
one day stood on the bank in a melancholy mood. 

‘Sir Crane,” said the fish in a shoal, ‘‘ why are 
you sad to-day ?” 

‘‘ My dear fish,” said Sir Crane, ‘I am so sorry 
that the fisherman is to come to-morrow with his 
net and take you all away.” 

‘Oh, what shall we do ?” cried the fish. 

“Why,” said the crane, ‘if you would only 

isten to my advice you will all be saved.” 

‘‘Do help us, by all means, Sir Crane, we will 
be so thankful to you,” said the fish. 

‘Well, it may be a source of some trouble to 
me, but that is immaterial; when one can doa 
kind turn he ought to doit. I shall take up as 
many of you as I can at a time, and carry you toa 
pond at some distance in a forest where no fisher- 
man can molest you.” So saying, he carried each 
time a number of fish, and dropped them on a great 
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acre piece of stone. There he made a 
ill hearty meal on as many as he could 
eat at a time, and left the remain- 
der to dry in the sun. 

It came to the turn of the crab to be carried, 
While the crane was flying in the air, the crab 
found fish all the way, dried and drying. He cut 
asunder the neck of the crane with his sharp fect, 
and, falling into a pond, saved himself and the 
remaining fish in the pond he had left. 


The wicked and the oppressor will find their 
doom in the end. 


THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN. 


BY CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S., SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


E ie Soudan, from which so many fluctuating 
rumours have come during the past few 
; months, is destined yet to acquire a greater 
importance. In the view of many people it is 
still an undefined region. In the map the word 
SOUDAN may be seen spreading over a space of 
country reaching from the Gulf of Guinea almost 
to the Red Sea. This is the true home of the 





negro races, and is sometimes called Nigritia. 
The Egyptian Soudan, with which public interest 
is now chiefly concerned, may be said to com- 
mence from the Great Cataract, and it extends 
through twenty-two degrees of latitude to the 
Great Lakes. In 1877 the late Khedive Ismail 
wrote to Colonel Gordon, “I have resolved to 
bring the Soudan, Darfour, and the provinces 
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of the equator into one great province, and to 
place it under you as Governor-General.” ‘It 
is a great command,” says Gordon, “ for the pro- 
vince is 1,640 miles in length, and of an average 
breadth of about 660 miles—larger than the British 
Isles, Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, and Austria taken together.” The 
outline which we give from Colonel Gordon’s 
own sketch will best show its configuration. 

This great territory has only come under the 
tule of Egypt within recent times, and by re- 
peated and gradual annexations. A portion was 
conquered in 1821-22 by Ismail Pasha, son of 





massive ramparts of stone, or at times stretches 
over bare and sandy wastes. Of this sterile 
country and its wretched inhabitants Colonel 
Gordon thus wrote: ‘‘ I expect to do very very little 
to ameliorate these countries. They are too vast, 
and no one could supervise them properly. The 
whole way we go we are accompanied by people 
who cry out, ‘We are miserable.’” Of the Ber- 
berans, on the other hand, Gordon writes that 
they are “active, handy fellows, the remnant of 
an ancient race.” ‘To the south lies the central 
province of Khartoum, with the town of that name, 
1,300 feet above the sea, and containing a most 
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Mehemet Ali, but this conquest did not reach 
farther south than Khartoum. The late Khedive 
extended his rule far to the south, and his govern- 
ment was carried, first by Sir Samuel Baker, and 
then by Colonel Gordon, as faras the Albert Nyanza. 
Recent events have, however, shown that Egypt 
has but a very’slender hold on the great southern 
provinces. 

The most northerly portion, stretching from 
30° long. to the Red Sea, is divided into Dongola, 
Berber, and Suakin. Dongola, the westernmost, 
is mainly composed of the great Nubian desert, 
which for centuries lay like a dividing ocean be- 
tween Egypt and the Soudan. Throughout this 
district for a space of about 250 miles the naviga- 
tion of the Nile is blocked by formidable beds of 
rocks, and the only practicable route for camels 
winds through desolate gorges, walled in by 





From Colonel Gordon's Sketch Map. 


heterogeneous population, variously estimated at 
from fifty to one hundred thousand. This large 
place, situated on a fork between the Blue and 
White Nile, is the capital of the Egyptian 
Soudan, and the seat of government. Its posses- 
sion is of the highest importance to Egypt. 

West of Khartoum lie the provinces of Kordo- 
fan and Darfour. (Earl Dufferin, in the despatch 
just laid before Parliament, suggests that it would’ 
be “‘wise on the part of Egypt to abandon 
these provinces.”) The first and smaller of these 
has been under the sway of Egypt since it was 
conquered by Mehemet Ali in 1821. Its capital 
is El-Obeid, a large town with from thirty to forty 
thousand inhabitants, standing in the midst of a 
vast flat, smooth plain. This is far from the Nile. 
Colonel Gordon’s description shows that it cannot 
be a very pleasant country. *‘ Our road is through 
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the jungle, and your path is overhung with the 
prickly boughs of trees, through which your camel 
will drag you if you do not look out. He sees 
he can get through, and does not care how_you get 
served. The air is like a furnace, and every one 
is filthy from want of water.”* 

El-Obeid was recently besieged and captured 
by the Mahdi, or False Prophet. Much has been 
heard lately of this mysterious personage, who is 
variously designated the Mahdi, Mehdi, or Muhdt. 
His career is full of romantic adventure since the 
time when Gessi imprisoned him for five months 
in the town of Chakka, whence he escaped to 
establish himself as a religious teacher on one of 
the rocky islets in the Nile to the south of Khar- 
toum. After a time followers flocked to his 
standard, and he has now succeeded in placing 
himself at the head of an army so large that it is 
not at all certain that Egypt will be able, unaided, 
to prevent him from wresting the entire Soudan 
from her grasp. M. Vossion, late consul for 
France at Khartoum, tells us that the Mahdi signs 
all his orders Za zlah tllalah, Mohammed-Ahmed- 
Abdoulla, which means, there is no God but Allah, 
and Mohammed-Ahmed is his envoy (prophet). 
The fanatical inhabitants are persuaded he is the 
true Saviour (Messiah) promised to Islam,ft and 
entrusted with a supernatural mission for the 
establishment of a purified Mohammedanism. 

We now come to Darfour, the westernmost pro- 
vince of the Egyptian Soudan, and perhaps the 
most interesting of all on account of the melan- 
choly fate of its unfortunate inhabitants. Mr. 
Felkin, who has lately returned through this dis- 
trict on his way home from King M’tesa’s court, 
tells us that the upper third of the Soudan is 
almost entirely peopled with Arab tribes who have 
inhabited the country for ages, whilst the lower 
two-thirds, extending almost to the equator, are 
peopled with blacks. The consequence of this 
state of things may easily be imagined. The 
Arab tribes are and always have been slave- 
dealers, and the provinces of the Soudanese 
blacks have been the great man-hunting grounds 
from which have been drawn the countless thou- 
sands of miserable victims destined to supply the 
slave-markets of Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, and 
Persia. Darfour, one of the latest conquered 
of the provinces of the Soudan, has suffered 
almost more than any of the others. Colonel 
Gordon tells us that “two-thirds of its inhabitants 
have been taken into slavery.” Mr. Felkin says 
that he ‘‘ could trace the route of the slave cara- 
vans for hundreds of miles by the bleached bones 
that strewed their path.” He tells us also that 
“the whole territory south of latitude 15° is now 
one vast slave-hunting ground, and, with the ex- 
ception of the equatorial provinces under the rule 
of Dr. Emin Bey (an Austrian), where there is 
neither slavery nor the slave-trade, is overrun by 
slave-dealers. As a consequence, the population 
is decreasing to a lamentable extent, for where 
Petherick and Schweinfurth saw a teeming popu- 
lation, Mr. Wilson and I have walked for days 





* “Colonel Gordon in Central Africa.” De La Rue, 188z. 
+ “Khartoum et la Soudan, d’Egypte.” Par M. Vossion. La 
Nouvelle Revue, March, 1883. 





without meeting a single human being, and the 
only signs that it once possessed inhabitants were 
the ruins of sacked towns and villages and the 
white bones of those who had fought for their 
hearths and homes.” * 

The equatorial province, close to Lake Albert 
Nyanza, is famous as the scene of Sir Samuel 
Baker’s exploits when he and his Forty Thieves had 
to cut their way through the dense masses of 
troops belonging to King Kaba Rega. 

Gordon Pasha reduced this province to order, 
and it has since been administered by Emin Bey. 
It is refreshing to see, amidst the turmoil and 
anarchy which have desolated the Soudan, how 
one upright and energetic European governor has 
been able to introduce order and prosperity into 
this southernmost dependence of Egypt, lying 
almost upon the equator. Mr. Felkin states, in 
a paper read in February last before the Society 
of Arts, that at this moment, in Dr. Emin Bey’s 
province, ‘‘ Crime is unknown, slavery does not 
exist, the people live at peace with each other, 
and were it not for the wild animals, one could 
walk over the entire province with only a walking- 
stick.” What a contrast to the upper provinces 
of the Soudan, where natives, and not Europeans, 
are in command! 

Up to the year 1874 Darfour was governed by 
an absolute sovereign descended from a line of 
kings that had ruled for four hundred years over 
a country twice as large as England. In the 
autumn of that year it was conquered by an adven- 
turer from Khartoum who had settled in the 
adjacent country, and had become the most power- 
ful and audacious of all the slave-dealing cmef- 
tains who are the scourge of Central Africa. 
This man, whose name was Seebehr, and whom 
the Khedive made a pasha, was the originator of 
the revolt in the Soudan. He subsequently went 
to Cairo, and his son Suleiman, and forty of his 
sandjacks, carried on the rebellion. Suleiman was 
defeated, and shot by Gessi Pasha, and only three 
of these sandjacks escaped. According to some 
accounts, one of these men is the Mahdi, or 
False Prophet, spoken of above. ’ 

Mr. Felkin has given a vivid description of a 
slave-hunt, or razzia, which we may briefly sum- 
marise. It is full of horrors, but we can truly say 
that the half is not told, for Mr. Felkin has given 
us vivd voce descriptions of barbarities which are 
daily enacted in these blood-stained regions that 
are too horrible to record on paper. 

It must not be supposed:that the Arabs do all 
the fighting or perform all the atrocities of which 
the conquered people are the victims. There are 
various tribes of black men, specially the cannibal 
Niam-Niams so graphically described by Dr. 
Schweinfurth, who are even more fiendlike than 
the Arabs. Moreover the slave-hunters’ armies 
are composed of slaves who are often more ferocious 
than their captors. When a party of slave-hunters 
wish to make a raid, they visit some friendly 
chief, and by presents and promises cajole him 
to assist them in their terrible work. They then 





* “Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan.” By Wilson and Felkia, 
Sampson Low and Co., 1882. 
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join forces and prepare to attack some neighbour- 
ing tribe, whose cattle are to be given to the black 
and friendly allies, whilst the Arabs carry off the 
human spoil. Then in the early morning,.before 
the sun has risen, the combined forces steal upon 
their sleeping and unsuspecting victims. Some 
of the huts and houses are first fired,and then in the 
confusion which ensues the men capable of bear- 
ing arms are shot down, the old of both sexes are 
butchered with every refinement of cruelty, and 
all the young men, young women, and children 
are chained and yoked together to be driven off 
and soldasslaves. In the longand painful march 
fresh horrors are of hourly and daily occurrence. 
Those who fall out of the line and can no longer 
drag the heavy and ponderous sheebah, or wooden 
yoke, are murdered in cold blood or left to perish 
of hunger. Women who are nursing have their 
babes dashed against a stone before their eyes, as 
it is known they could not carry their burden for 
many days. In order to strike terror into a tribe 
it is a common practice to seize the headmen, 
and after burying them up to their necks with 
their faces towards the fierce African sun, to cut 
off their eyelids, and leave them to die in torments. 
Mr. Felkin states that this was actually done to 
three headmen at the Egyptian station of Madi 
just before he arrived there. 

It was mainly with a view to put down these 
horrors that Colonel Gordon accepted the govern- 
ment of the Soudan in February, 1874. The story 
of his life during the five years that he spent fight- 
ing almost single-handed against the thousands 
of slave-dealers who were depopulating Central 
Africa, has been told in his own simple and 
graphic language. It is probably one of the most 
melancholy histories that have ever been penned. 
Saddest of all, perhaps, is it to read: “I returned 
with the sad conviction that no good could be 
done in those parts, and that it would have been 
better if no expedition had ever been sent.” 

When Gordon started on his crusade he found 
that the power of Egypt south of Khartoum was 
almost zz/. Only three stations were held by 
_ Egyptian troops, and it required a strong force to 
convey stores, or even letters, from one post to 
the other. In little more than a year a chain of 
posts was established, stretching from Khartoum 
to the Albert Nyanza, and a fifty-ton steamer was 
put upon the lake. The Governor-General was 
almost ubiquitous, as may be judged from the fact 
that in the three years—1877,’78,’79—he rode 
8,490 miles on camels and mules over the deserts, 
besides his long voyages on the Nile. This too 
in a country where the climate was so deadly to 
Europeans that almost every one who came out to 
him either died or was invalided home. His 
German servant deserted him, at which he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in the following quaint 
terms: ‘‘He has got so frightened that he is 
going back. So much the better! The best 
servant I ever had is myself—Ae always does what 
I like.” It was this habit of doing everything for 
himself that enabled him to do so much, but it 
was a source of never-ending astonishment to the 
natives. They could not understand a pasha who 
cleaned his own gun, and who waded in the river 





to draw his own boat, regardless of crocodiles or 
of sunstroke ! 

It would be useless to try to enumerate how 
many thousands of slaves were liberated by Colonel 
Gordon and his brave lieutenant, Gessi Pasha. 
The difficulty of providing for them was an ever- 
increasing one, as often the poor creatures were 
far from their homes and could speak no language 
intelligible to any one near them. 

We have spoken thus fully of the slave-trade, 
because that is the great trade which is carried on 
in the Soudan; but it must not be supposed that 
there is no field there for legitimate commerce. 
The contrary is the fact; for although Colonel 
Gordon proved incontestably that the Soudan 
provinces cost Egypt a yearly sum of more than 
£ 100,000, yet we have his testimony that were it 
not for the devastations caused by the slave-trade 
a large surplus might be easily obtained from that 
country. We have also the statements of Gessi 
Pasha, Dr. Schweinfurth, Dr. Emin Bey, Mr. 
Felkin, and others, that many portions of the 
Soudan are remarkably fertile, and that they would 
produce in large quantities ivory, indiarubber, 
wax, tamarinds, gum-arabic, vegetable butter, and 
other articles. But the whole district is blighted 
by the curse of man-stealing, and until that is 
stayed there will be ruin and chaos. 

In February, 1881, a few months before his 
lamented death, Gessi Pasha thus wrote to Colonel 
Gordon: ‘I had turned the country of the Bahr- 
Gazelle into a garden. The people were all with 
me, and so I had been able to discharge a number 
of my soldiers.. My strength lay, not in brutal 
force, but in the love of the chieftains and their 
followers. From all sides ivory, caoutchouc, and 
other products were brought in, and a just 
Government had done what seven-and-twenty 
thousand muskets had never been able to do—it 
had increased the revenue by tenfold.” But this 
bright picture was soon spoiled. Raouf Pasha, 
Gordon’s successor, madé Gessi’s position intoler- 
able. He cut off two years’ pay due to his sol- 
diers, and all the Government servants in that 
province, and by another stroke of the pen he 
reduced Gessi’s powers and the extent of his terri- 
tory. Nothing was left for him but to retire, and 
in a fatal hour he embarked in the wretched steamer 
which the governor had sent up. He was caught 
as in a trap by the grassy barrier of the Nile called 
the Sudd, and here he was shut up with about six 
hundred followers as in a living grave. Of this 
number only one hundred “skeletons” were 
rescued and brought to Khartoum; and the brave 
hunter of slave-hunters having, shortly afterwards, 
for ever disappeared from the scene, anarchy, 
bloodshed, and unspeakable cruelties once more 
desolate the fair provinces of the Soudan. 

There can be no doubt that the only way per- 
manently to benefit the Soudan and to develop 
its magnificent resources will be by placing it in 
nearer communication with Egypt and the outer 
world. The best mode of doing this would appear 
to be by making a railroad from Suakin, on the 
Red Sea, to Berber, on the Nile, so strongly re- 
commended by Mr. Felkin, in his valuable paper on 
“Egypt, Present and to Come,” read a few months 
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ago before the Society of Arts, and supported by 
many other distinguished African travellers. This 
plan has lately received the unqualified approval of 
the Earl of Dufferin, in his despatch to Earl Gran- 
ville (wide Blue Book, Egypt, No. 6, 1883, page 70), 
and ought certainly to be carried out. It would 
reduce the journey from the Red Sea to the Nile 
to sixteen hours by rail, instead of, as at present, a 
wearisome and dangerous camel ride of fourteen 
days. Lord Dufferin states that, in his opinion, 
the provinces of the Soudan, instead of being a 
drain upon Egypt, would then become a source of 
wealth. 

The question will be asked, What can now be 
done to stay this horrible slave-trade plague ? Our 
answer is, as it has always been, “Stop the de- 
mand.” When Turkey and Egypt no more re- 
quire slaves for their harems and for the army, 
the slave-dealers will find their trade unprofit- 
able, and the slave-hunts will gradually cease. 
Let the /egal status of slavery be abolished, and 
there will then be some hope for the future. The 
most simple method of doing this would appear to 





be the one so successfully practised by the English 
in India, viz., 40 give the slave equal rights with the 
Jreeman. By this means, in the course of a gene- 
ration, eight millions of slaves have been set free 
in India without any edict of emancipation, and 
with no disturbance of the social system. Let the 
same plan be tried in Egypt, as recommended to 
the British Government by a deputation from the 
Anti-Slavery Society in June, 1880, and now en- 
dorsed by the high authority of Sir Bartle Frere ;* 
only, the courts before which the slaves could claim 
their rights must have a European and not a native 
judge, otherwise the boon would be valueless. We 
should prefer this plan to that lately suggested by 
Lord Dufferin, viz., a process of gradual emanci- 
pation in seven years. There are many objections 
to this method, as was found to our cost underthe 
apprenticeship system in the West Indies. Inany 
case the voice of England should now be able to 
stop the river of blood which Baker, Gordon, Gessi, 
and Emin Bey could only temporarily assuage. 





* ** Fortnightly Review,” February, 1883. 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES 


THE PELICAN FISH (Lurypharynx pelicanoides). 








N the last voyage of the French exploring ship 
the Travailleur (says M. Vaillant, in the 
“Comptes Rendus”), we found, at a depth of 

2,300 métres (about 1,270 fathoms), one of the most 
singular beings revealed by our deep-sea dredg- 
ings, 























This animal, about 0°47 m. long (174 inches), 
about o*oz m. broad, is of deep-dark colour. 
The long, attenuated body has a head of strange 
development, owing to the disposition of the jaws 
and the conformation of the mouth. Although 
the head is short, the jaws and suspensorium are 
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excessively prolonged, so that the articulating 
angle is carried far back, at a distance from the 
end of the snout equalling three or four times the 
length of the head. This suspensorium seems to 
consist of two osseous portions, analogous to 
the temporal and the tympano-jugal bones, while 
a long, slim, styloid process takes the place of the 
maxillary or intermaxillary bone. At the extremity 
of the mandible are two hooked teeth, and im- 
perfectly developed dental protuberances mark the 
surface of the jaws. 

By the arrangement of the osseous frame the 
mouth attains a prodigious development compared 
with the size of the animal, the upper jaw being 
joined to the side of the head and the upper part 
of the body by a fibrous membrane, capable of great 
distension, like the pocket of the pelican. The 
distended mouth gives to the animal the appear- 
ance of a large funnel, of which the body of the 
fish presents the aspect of a prolonged pipe. In 
this pouch the food can be stored, and perhaps 
partially digested, as in some other fish, such as 
the Chiasmodus niger. 

The locomotive organs are very rudimentary. 
There are two small appendages answering to 
fins, placed so near the head and the bronchial 
apertures as to allow them to be called pectoral 
fins; ventral fins are wanting. A small dorsal fin 
reaches from the neck to near the end of the back, 
and an anal fin reaches from the anal orifice to 
about the same distance as the extremity of the 
dorsal fin. A small membranous fold is in the 
place of what appears a rudimentary tail. The 
rays, or spines, of the fins are not articulated, nor 
do they appear to be united by a membrane. 

The respiratory apparatus is of a structure 
unique among osseous fishes. There are six pairs 
of bronchial vents, or clefts, and consequently six 
bronchie. These are formed each of a double 
series of lamin, or membranous plates. The 
water issues on either side from a minute orifice, 
a simple cutaneous perforation. There is neither 





a hyoid nor opercular cartilage. Inthe abdominal 
region the most noticeable point is the entire 
absence of a swimming bladder. 

As to the place to be occupied in ichthyology 
it is difficult to judge in the absence of more com- 
plete investigation, especially of the skeleton, 
there being only a single specimen. It has some 
relation to the Anacanthinz, also with certain Phy- 
sostomt, such as the Scopelide, the Stomiatide, and 
with the Afode. While they approach the latter 
by the absence of ventral fins and the imperfect 
opercular apparatus, it differs too much by its 
intermaxillaries, well developed and wholly free, 
to allow it to be placed in that group. As regards 
the Scopelide and the Stomiatide, all the genera 
known of these families have a bronchial orifice 
widely open; in the former the intermaxillary 
forms alone the free border of the upper jaw; in 
the latter the maxillary forms part of the border, 
so that the pelican fish should rather approach the 
Scopelide, as it does not possess a trace of the 
hyoidean fringe, hitherto accepted as characteris- 
tic of the Stomiatide. However, it is to the 
Malacosteus niger, placed among the Stomiatide by 
zoologists, that the present species seems most 
closely allied. They alone have the arrangement 
of the suspensorium indicated above. Apart from 
this feature, the general structure would rather 
determine an alliance to the Anacanthint, both in 
respect to the form of the body, much resembling 
a Macrurus, and the absence of ventral fins, as in 
various animals of that group. There are affini- 
ties also to the Ophidide and to the Lycodide, the 
latter with similar marked constriction of the 
bronchial aperture. 

But, on the whole, the characters of the Zury- 
pharynx (wide-throated pelican fish) are so 
divided, and touch so many other groups, that 
for the present it is to be regarded as the type of 
a new genus or family of marine animals quite 
separate, except the A/alacosteus is to be grouped 
along with it. 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


A SADLY TRUE STORY. 


WO small cottages stood side by side at the 
western edge of a wide moor in Lanarkshire. 
It looked a dreary spot, although the tiny 
dwellings were snug and neat, with their thatched 
roofs in good repair, and the whitewashed walls 
overcrept by a couple of elderly honeysuckles, 
which might have served to point a moral, inas- 
much as the longer they lived the sweeter scented 
they appeared to grow. 
From these humble abodes a boy and girl took 
their daily way to the parish school. Their names 
were Jamie Gilmore and Nancy Rose, their ages 





eleven. and nine respectively. In one of the cot- 
tages lived an old woman, the grandmother of 
Nancy, the orphan daughter of her only son. In the 
other Jamie’s parents resided, with what, in local 
parlance, was termed their “‘ large small family.” 

Like the youthful Dante and his next-door 
playmate, Beatrice, Jamie Gilmore and Nancy 
Rose had always been close allies. On their way 
to school he would lift her across swollen brooks, 
and carry her home on his back when the return 
journey of two miles and a “ bittock” seemed 
rather much for her strength. 
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To act thus implied no small amount of moral 
pluck, for his young companions laughed at his 
allantry and called him “larrie” and ‘“ missie,” 
ut he never heeded. With the gentlest of dils- 
positions the boy possessed a high innate sense of 
honour, supposed by some people to be the 
special attribute of ‘‘ blue blood,” and so long as 
conscience told him he was doing right, sneers 
and jesting were of no avail, but slid past their 
supposed victim like water off the back of a wild 
duck. 

The strong mutual attachment of the two 
children sometimes set their seniors wondering 
whether in due season it would or would not lead 
to matrimony, but the chief parties themselves 
entertained no manner of doubt on the subject. 

“‘By-and-by, Nancy,” said her boy-lover, one 
glorious June evening, when the little garden 
where they were was-aglow with cabbage-roses, 
and peonies, and marigolds, and even the bleak 
moor looked glorified in the amber radiance of 
sunset — “‘ by-and-by, when we are bigger, I'll 
marry you, and work ‘ awfu’ hard for siller to buy 
you fine things. You would like that, wouldn’t 
you P” 

_ Yes! how grand it would be! but if I was 
away what would grannie do, for want of some- 
body to sweep the fireside, and set on the kettle, 
and give her her breakfast in bed ?” 

“Oh, that’s easily settled. She could stay in 
our house, and when mother and father, and Bab 
and Tommie, and the rest of them come to see us 
what fine butter-scones you'll bake, and such 
strong tea, and honey we'll have! It'll be 
splendid!” 

“‘ How clever and bonnie you are, Jamie. How 
soon will we be married; next month ?” 

‘No, no, we are not big enough yet, but mother 
says I am growing so fast that in another ‘ twelve- 
month’ I’ll be nearly as fit as father to take a day 
at the plough and get a man’s wages.” 

But although man proposes, God disposes. 
Long ere the period to which the boy looked for- 
ward so hopefully, his father died suddenly, leaving 
a widow in weak health, with nothing but her own 
exertions to depend upon for bringing up eight 
little ones, the youngest of whom was a baby in 
arms. 

Mere child as he was, Jamie, being the eldest 
of the family, rose to the emergency, and tried to 
take his father’s place with the orphans, in a man- 
ner which, all things considered, was simply 
astonishing. 

‘“‘Dinna greet, mither, and lose heart,” he would 
say, when, in spite of his efforts and his arm, it 
became increasingly difficult to keep the wolf from 
the door. ‘This is our sorest pinch; in a while, 
when the bairns grow bigger, and are able to earn 
a little, we'll do famously. Never again hint about 
the poorhouse; before I’d see you there I would 
work till my arms dropped off.” 


II. 


WHEN ten years had come and gone, although the 
two cottages were still tenanted by their former 





occupants, the locality was so altered as hardly to 
be recognisable. A branch railway was being 
made across the moor, and where solitude used to 
reign there was now a busy scene. 

By common consent Nancy Rose was voted the 
bonniest lass in the district, and as good as she 
was handsome. *Her grandmother, now turned 
fourscore, was mainly supported by the industry 
of the orphan she had reared, and who, it was 
reported, ‘‘kept her as comfortable as the highest 
lady in the land.” 

Jamie Gilmore was a fine manly fellow, with all 
the cardinal virtues legibly written upon his sun- 
burnt countenance. His family adored him, and 
no wonder, for with exemplary unselfishness he 
toiled late and early for behoof of his mother and 
her children, the three eldest of whom, however, 
were now in service, although five still remained 
dependent upon “Our Jamie,” as they fondly 
designated him. 

In his grade, and in that particular part of Scot- 
land, persons usually marry very early, and there 
is no doubt that but for the worthy responsibilities 
he had voluntarily undertaken Nancy would long 
ago have been his wife. The pair continued as 
devoted as of yore; and who so proudly glad as 
the pretty little fiancée, when hanging on her faith- 
ful lover’s arm, she walked to the kirk on Sunday, 
or he sat by her side of an evening on the garden- 
bench, admiring her nimble fingers as she knitted 
various articles, the proceeds of which chiefly 
served to maintain her aged relative and self. 

As the copy line has it, ‘‘To be good is to be 
happy ;” and even had circumstances necessitated 
the delay of their union till silver threads appeared 
among the crisp black curls of the one and the 
golden tresses of the other, the faithful ‘‘ promessi 
sposi” might still have been far from matched. 

But it is a long lane that has no turning, and 
one fine morning, to his surprise, Jamie was 
offered the post of master at a small station on 
the main line of the railway where he had been 
employed off and on for the last eighteen months. 
One can imagine the worthy fellows delight. 
Not only was he in a position to marry without 
delay, but could afford his mother a sufficient 
income, besides gratifying his bride by giving a 
home under his roof to her aged relative. 

As for Nancy, her every breath was an aspira- 
tion of gratitude to the Giver of all good, while 
the fulness of her joy, instead of rendering her 
self-absorbed, seemed to make her, if possible, 
kinder to others and bonnier than she had ever 
looked before. Such at least was Jamie’s opinion, 
and he probably was right. 


Ill. 


JuLy arrived—green and golden July—with its 
skies of blue, and balmy weather. 

The wedding was fixed for the first of August, 
and willing hands were busy fitting up the future ° 
home of the young couple. Nancy was such a 
general favourite that she received numerous pre- 
sents, which, if of no great intrinsic value, were 
bestowed with sincere good wishes, and as heartily 
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appreciated as if they were worth hundreds of 
gold and silver. 

One afternoon her former Sabbath - school 
teacher invited her to take a cup of tea at the 
farm where she herself now presided as mistress. 
So, dressed in her best gown and hat, she light- 
heartedly repaired to Broom Brae, looking in for a 
moment at the station-house as she passed. 

At the unexpected sight of her a curious sensa- 
tion of dread came over Jamie, as if his happiness 
was too intense to last long. The feeling passed 
off directly, but almost to his own surprise. 

The usual embrace with which he greeted her 
partook more of rapture than had ever been the 
case before, while after she was gone his heart 
filled as he stood looking after her till the tears 
stood in his eyes. 

*‘ ]’ll, maybe, call on my road back, dear,” she 
had said, smiling lovingly up in his face. “I 
ken you canna gang hame wi’ me on account o’ 
the Glasgow train coming, but, if possible, I’ll try 
to be here afore seven o’clock.” 

After a most enjoyable visit, the bonnie lass 
quitted Broom Brae, gaily expressing her thanks 
to the farmer’s wife for the marriage present she 
had given her. 

‘“*]’m sure, my dear lassie,” said Mrs. Oldstream, 
‘I wish both of you health to use it for many a 
long day; but won’t you find it rather heavy for 
you to carry so far? If you like, one of the men 
8hall take it over in his cart to-morrow.” 

“Thank ye kindly, ma’am, but I’m no’ a bit 
feared for the weight, and I ken Jamie would like 
to see it. He'll be real proud.” 

The gift was a plain but good small timepiece, 
and carrying it in her arms, with her heart dancing 
cheerily in her breast, away hied Nancy Rose, 
looking as fair and sweet as the choicest of her 
floral namesakes. 

Picturing to herself how gratified the station- 
master would be with the clock, she tripped rapidly 
alongside of the railway till it struck her that by 
stepping down the embankment, and crossing the 
tails to the opposite side of the line, she would 
considerably shorten her walk. She had more 
than once done the same thing, and began to 
feel the timepiece heavier to carry than she 
expected. 


Shrieks! groans! horror! dismay! Masses of 
broken timber and shivered glass ; all the hideous 
débris of a railway smash, upheaped in ghastly 
confusion! Rounding a curve an unsignalled 
overdue goods train had been run into by the 
express. 

The number of injured persons was not so 
great as might be expected, but Nancy Rose was 
unfortunately one of them. 

Day-dreaming of the bright future, she had not 
heard the approach of the train, and was thrown 
down, seriously hurt about the chest, while one of 
her legs was terribly crushed. 

““We must take her to the Royal Infirmary in 
Edinburgh,” said the surgeon, after examining poor 
Nancy’s injuries. It was to Jamie he spoke. The 





young man’s heart felt broken at the sight of her 
sufferings, but for her sake he compelled . himself 
to appear calm. 

** Will she live, do you think, sir ?” he asked. 

“That is as Heaven pleases. We can but use 
the means. Poor thing, she will never, in any 
case, I fear, be of much more use in this world!” 

‘* But it is possible she may survive ?”’ 

‘Well, yes.” 

“Thank you, sir,” faltered the big, strong man, 
with unshed tears in his dark eyes. 

** You'll do the best you can for us, sir ?” 

The journey to Edinburgh was satisfactorily 
accomplished. Jamie, having procured an official 
substitute, accompanied the invalid, gazing at her 
as if he could not leave off while she lay before 
him deathly pale and half unconscious. 

On the forenoon after she was received into the 
infirmary, the shattered limb was amputated skil- 
fully and tenderly, under the influence of chloro- 
form. 

The surgeon, who was a kind-hearted Christian 
man, took a special interest in the case. He was 
comparatively a young man, and appreciated the 
feelings of the two rustic lovers. To his prac- 
tised eye it soon became evident that those who 
had so fondly trusted to go through life hand 
in hand must speedily part, till they met again 
beyond death’s river in the changeless home 
above. 

Even had it been possible for the patient to sur- 
vive the loss of her limb, the injuries to her chest 
must ultimately have proved fatal. On his way to 
the infirmary next morning, Mr. A. determined to 
tenderly inform Jamie that hope had better now 
be relinquished, as without a miracle she could 
not recover; for the poor fellow clung wildly to 
the idea that even yet his darling might be spared 
to him. 

He was waiting at the door of the ward. ‘ She’s 
been greetin, sir,” he sobbed; ‘‘ she says she'll 
be of nae use to me now without her leg, and that 
it maun a’ be ower between us. Wad ye object, 
sir, to my marrying her at once? It wad, maybe, 
gie her a glint o’ comfort. I canna thole to see 
my wee Nancy greetin.” 

“No, my man, in the circumstances you will do 
quite right, in my opinion.” 

‘Maybe she’ll come round yet; wha kens ?” 
exclaimed the station-master, his face bright with 
a sudden conviction that if the surgeon “ had na’ 
thought there was still the ghost, at least, of a 
chance for his patient he would not so easily have 
acceded to his own request.” 

That she would be lame and sickly, a burden 
instead of a helpmate, did not weigh a straw with 
the noble young man. She would be his Nancy, 
and that was enough. 

But if the strange wedding was ever to take 
place there was no time to lose. The deeply-in- 
terested surgeon went at once to fetch the chaplain 
of the institution, and with the assistance of the 
nurse the ceremony was performed. 

“Eh, Jamie, dear, but it’s a glad woman ye hae 
made me this day,” whispered the bride, as she lay 
back exhausted on the pillow that was scarcely 
whiter than her still comely face. ‘I can die 
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happy 200. God bless and keep you, my dearest, 
I never looed anither but yoursel’.” 

She expired the same night, her hand clasped 
in that of the bridegroom of a few hours. 


** Alas ! for us all, some sweet hope lies, 
Deeply hidden from human eyes ; 
And in the hereafter angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away.” 


Who can think that the union of these true 
hearts, one in a higher and holier than earthly 
love, was divided by death ? 





DR. BRIGGS’S GHOST STORY. 


N the recently-published memoir of Professor 
| De Morgan, a ghost story is given, which is 
said to be “one of the best authenticated 
incidents of the kind.” It was told to Mr. De 
Morgan by General Briggs, of the Madras army, 
well known at the Statistical and other learned 
societies after his retirement. He had it when a 
young man from Sir John Malcolm. It happened 
to his own father, Dr. Briggs, a surgeon in the 
H.E.I. Company’s service. Here is the story as 
narrated by Mr. De Morgan :— 


Dr. Briggs’s ghost story, well known in the Madras Presi- 
dency ninety years ago, was-one of the best authenticated 
incidents of the kind I ever heard. I give it here as it was 
told me, first by Mr. De Morgan, who heard it from his 
mother ; afterwards by General Briggs, who had it when a 
young man from Sir John Malcolm. His father could not 
be induced to speak of it. 

When my informant was a very young infant, Dr. Briggs, 
who was quartered with his regiment somewhere (I forget 
the place) in the hill country, used to hunt once or twice a 
week with the officers and others, whose custom it was to 
breakfast at each other’s houses after the sport was over. On 
a day on which it was Dr. Briggs’s turn to receive his friends, 
he awoke at dawn, and saw a figure standing beside his bed. 
He rubbed his eyes to make sure that he was awake, got up, 
crossed the room, and washed his face well with cold water. 
He then turned, and, seeing the same figure, approached it, 
and recognised a sister whom he had left in England. He 
uttered some exclamation, and fell down in a swoon, in which 
state he was found by the servant who came to call him for 
the hunt. He was, of course, unable to join his friends, 
who, when at breakfast on their return, rallied him on the 
cause of his absence. While they were talking, he suddenly 
looked up aghast, and said, trembling, ‘‘ Is it possible that 
none of you see the woman who stands there?”’ They all 
declared there was no one. ‘‘I tell you there is!” he said. 
“She is my sister. I beg you all to make a note of this, 
for we shall hear of her death.” All present, sixteen in 
number, of whom Sir John Malcolm was one, made an entry 
of the occurrence and the date in their note-books, and by 
the first mail which could bring the news from England the 
sister’s death at the time was announced. She had before 
leaving this world expressed a wish that she could see her 
brother and leave her two young sons to his care. Dr. Briggs 
Was a man of great nerve and courage, and one to whom the 
idea of a spirit’s appearance would, until that time, have 
been utterly ridiculous. The death of General Briggs some 
years since, at the age of ninety, makes it allowable to pub- 
lish the story, which, however, he gave me for the purpose 
forty years ago. 


_ At first sight there is an air of substantial detail 
in this account, but let us examine it more closely. 





In the first place, it is clear that there was no 
visible appearance, or apparition, which is what is 
commonly understood in speaking of a ghost. 
There were sixteen persons present, and none of 
them could see anyihing; the doctor alone de- 
clared that he saw the figure. It was therefore a 
mental vision, not different in kind from the ideal 
figures or persons which we can conjure up in any: 
exercise of imagination or of memory, or which 
come to us in dreams. It is not necessary for 
this sort of mental vision that any impression 
should be made on the retina, or conveyed to the 
mind by ordinary processes of perception. People. 
who are utterly blind are continually seeing ghosts 
of this kind—in fact, they live in a world peo- 
pled by apparitions, the products of their own 
minds. 

The only remarkable part of the statement is the 
alleged coincidence between the vision and the 
date of the sister’s death. Similar coincidences, 
are very frequently mentioned, but without the 
authentication that would be desirable. There is, 
nothing in this case beyond the general assertion 
that “‘ the sister’s death at the time was announced 
by the first mail that could bring the news from 
England.” The arrivals of mails were few and 
far between a hundred years ago, and we shoulq 
like to have had more exactness as to the dates, 
If the sister was known to be ill, which is not stated, 
it is not unlikely that she would often be present 
to the mind of a brother, and might be so on hig 
awaking from sleep. Dreams are most vivid at 
the moment of waking, and a vision of the sistex 
may have given intensity to his thoughts ang 
anxieties about her. 

It is said that the whole company, sixteen in 
number, ‘‘made an entry of the occurrence in 
their note-books.” In a case so remarkable, it ig 
strange that not one of these sixteen records hag 
been preserved or made public as a contribution 
to the science of psychology. An educated phy-~ 
sician would surely have been glad to preserve 
some attestation of an incident so remarkable. 

The sister is said to have expressed a wish ta 
see her brother before she died in order to comx 
mit her sons to his care. It is not said that “‘ the 
ghost” made any audible request to that effect, 
which the doctor probably learned “ by the first 
mail from England,” when he heard also of. hey 
death. 

We do not understand how “the death of 
General Briggs, at the age of ninety, makes it 
allowable to publish the story,” which he gave for 
the purpose forty years before. One would have 
thought that, the general having given the state~ 
ment, it would have been better to publish it 
while there was yet a chance of confirmation, at 
least, of the alleged coincidence of the vision and 
the death. As the story nowstands, it is only one 
of many legendary reports, at second or third 
hand, by which superstition is encouraged. The 
appearance of a spirit or ‘‘ ghost” is disproved on 
the testimony of all present, but the reality of a 
mental vision is probable enough, and in so vivid 
a way that not only on awaking, but after con- 
versing with his friends, the doctor affirmed its 
existence. 








Musical Anecdotes. 


Lablache’s Two Hats.—Lablache, the great bass singer, 
was at times a very absent man. Once at Naples he was 
sent for to go to the palace. And on entering the waiting- 
room to be summoned to his majesty, having a bad cold in 
his head, he requested permission to keep his hat on. Enter- 
ing into conversation with the gentlemen in attendance, he 
was suddenly called to attend upon his majesty. In his 
eagerness to obey the royal summons he forgot that he had 
his head covered, and, snatching up another hat, he entered 
the king’s cabinet carrying it in his hand. Being received 
with a most hearty laugh by his majesty, Lablache was con- 
founded, but, recovering himself, he respectfully asked his 
majesty what had so excited his risible faculties. ‘* My dear 
Lablache,” replied the king, ‘‘ pray tell me which of the two 
hats you have got with you is your own—that in your hand, 
or that on your head? Or perhaps you have brought both 
as a measure of precaution in case you should leave one 
behind you?” ‘*Ah! maledetta,” cried Lablache, with an 
air of ludicrous distress on discovering his ¢tourderie, ‘* two 
hats are indeed too many for a man who has no head !” 


A Butt and a Stave.— George Coleman the younger 
having pressed a young gentleman at a party to sing thema 
song, even after he assured them solemnly that he could not 
sing, and observed testily that they were wanting to make a 
butt of him, ‘‘ No, my good sir,” said Coleman, ‘‘ we only 
want to get a stave out of you.” 


A Musical Ostrich.—The 77th Regiment was presented 
many years ago by Colonel Warmington, British Consul at 
Tripoli, with a fine young ostrich. This remarkable bird 
walked at the head of the regiment in a most orderly manner, 
and kept perfect time with the music of the band while 
marching ; and should the band be playing in the squares or 
the gardens, he would walk round the musicians, keeping all 
the little boys away. But as it is well known that these 
animals are excessively voracious, he was obliged to be muz- 
zled, as he took a fancy, not only to listen attentively to the 
music itself, but to eat the music books whenever he could 
get at them. 


Rossini on how to Compose an Overture.—An exceedingly 
curious letter, written by Rossini in reply to a young artist 
who consulted him as to the best manner of composing an 
overture, has recently been published. We quote the first 
three recipes. ‘‘1st Recipe.—Wait till the evening before the 
first performance. Nothing excites inspiration like neces- 
sity; the presence of a copyist waiting for your work, and the 
view of a manager in despair tearing out his hair by handfuls. 
In Italy all the managers, in my time, were bald at thirty. 
2nd.—I composed the overture to ‘ Othello’ in a small room 
in the Barbaja Palace, where the baldest and most ferocious 
of managers had shut me up by force with nothing but a dish 
of macaroni, and the threat that I should not leave the place 
alive till I had written the last note. 3rd.—I wrote the 
overture to ‘Gazza Ladra’ on the day of the first perform- 
ance, in the upper loft of La Scala, where I had been con- 
fined by the manager under the guard of four scene-shifters, 
who had orders to throw my text out of the window bit by 
bit to copyists who were waiting below to transcribe it. In 
default of music I was to be thrown out myself.” 


A Professional Invitation.—Some thirty or more years ago 
there was a favourite English prima donna, Miss Paton, 
who was courted by, and eventually married to, a Lord 
William L ; but in consequence of his peculiar 
treatment, she obtained a divorce from him, and afterwards 
married a tenor singer named Wood. They quitted England 
for America, where they obtained some considerable celebrity. 
Having lived some time jn Philadelphia, the iady was invited 








to a party given by an American citizen who had become 
suddenly rich, and whose wife used to give gay parties. They 
were very vulgar people, consequently Mrs. Wood politely 
declined the invitation; but nothing would satisfy the 
citizen’s lady but that Mrs. Wood must appear, as the lady 
had intimated that she had expected her in order to give ¢clat 
to her party. So Mr. and Mrs. Wood reluctantly went. 
When the entertainments of the evening were fairly com- 
menced, and several of the company had sung, the hostess 
pressed Mrs. Wood to go to the piano and sing ; which she 
declined on the ground of being fatigued. The astonishment 
created by Mrs. Wood’s refusal to oblige her friends was 
evinced by the hostess with a fixed stare; at length she 
broke out with—‘‘ What, not sing, Mrs. Wood ? why it was 
for this I invited you to my party. Why, I should not have 
thought of inviting you but for this; and I told my guests you 
were coming, and that they should hear yousing!” ‘*Oh!” 
replied Mrs. Wood, ‘‘ I was not aware that you invited me 
professionally, but since such was your intention, I shall of 
course sing at once.” So Mrs. Wood seated herself at the 
piano, sang most delightfully everything her hostess and 
friends asked for, to the entire gratification of all the party. 
On the following day, however, when the host and hostess 
were counting up the cost of their entertainment (for rich as 
they were, they had not lost their former regard for economy), 
to their astonishment and consternation there came in a de- 
mand from Mr. Wood for 100 dollars for ‘‘ Mrs. Wood’s 
professional services” at their party the preceding evening, 
accompanied by a note couched in terms that made it quite 
certain that the demand would be insisted on. And however 
much they were mortified by this unexpected demand, they 
deemed it most prudent to pay it, and hold their tongues. 


Musical Cows.—Madame de Genlis says: ‘‘I paid a visit 
to the chateau of the Count de Voss, where I heard, for the 
first time, a curious concert. If the scheme were univer- 
sally adopted, it would give the country inexpressible charms. 
The plan was to form cows into flocks, and hang about their 
necks harmonic bells. These formed in the most beautiful 
manner perfect concords, in several octaves, both high and 
low. No one can have tlie least idea of the delicious har- 
mony they produce as the cows move about. When at a 
small distance, they make music, of which the irregularity and 
sweetness acts so powerfully on the imagination, that it is 
impossible to listen to it without the liveliest emotion.” 


A Stray Straduarius.—My father one day was talking toa 
gentleman about violins and the value often set upon them. 
when this gentleman mentioned the following .circumstance 
which happened to himself. He said, ‘‘ I was at a sale by 
auction of a deceased gentleman’s library in Sussex, and on 
clearing out the room there was the body of an old fiddle, 
without neck or strings, and I took it up and asked the 
auctioneer whether I might have it; he replied, ‘Certainly, if 
you desire it, we should only have consigned it to the flames.’ 
Having heard that old fiddles sometimes fetched large prices, 
I thought I would send it to London and get it repaired. | 
accordingly inquired who was the celebrated fiddle doctor, 
and finding his name was Betts, of the Reyal Exchange, | 
packed it up and sent it off to him, requesting him to repair 
it, and return it to me as soon as done. Shortly after I had 
sent it I received a note from Mr. Betts, asking if I would 
sell it. I replied that I did not send the old fiddle for sale, 
but to be repaired ; but if he was desirous of purchasing It, 
the least price I would take for it would be £40. A few 
days afterwards I received a letter containing the £40 from 
Mr. Betts, who, I was informed some months afterwards, 
had actually sold the violin for a much larger sum ; although 
I never knew the price. I understood it was a Straduarius. 

—C. H. PURDAY. 
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The Royal Princes at Fiji.—Fiji was reached on the 3rd of 
September, 1881, the ships anchoring at Levuka, Ovalau. 
The visitors had been expected for days, and as soon as the 
squadron hove in sight festoons of flags and ensigns of all 
nations were hoisted. When the ships had anchored, the 
pleasure craft which had been manceuvring around them 
hauled on the wind and passed down the line of men-of-war 
in parade order. The spectacle was most picturesque, the 
native Fijian boats contrasting strongly with the other craft, 
which were built more in accord with English notions. In 
the afternoon the Governor proceeded on board the Incon- 
stant, and was saluted with seventeen guns, the reverberation 
of which appeared a new sensation for Fijian ears. On the 
following Sunday afternoon their Royal Highnesses attended 
anative service at Nasova, and, considering that the sailor 
Princes were not only the first members of the Royal Family, 
but also the first scions of any European reigning house, who 
had ever visited Fiji, the warm enthusiasm with which their 
presence was greeted can better be imagined than described. 
Next day, the 5th of September, a meeting was arranged at 
Nasova to permit the native chiefs to make the acquaintance 
of the Princes. The gathering took place on the parade 
ground. On the slopes of the upper end mats were spread, 
upon which the Princes sat to receive their visitors. Dense 
masses of the natives in all sorts of quaint holiday attire had 
gathered to witness the proceedings. Huge piles of gifts, or 
“magiti,” having been presented to the Royal visitors by the 
king, the Vuni Valu rose, and, in the names of the assembled 
chiefs and people, welcomed them to Fiji, at the same time 
presenting a magnificent tabua, which was received and 
acknowledged by Prince Edward. Native dances were after- 
wards indulged in. In the evening the Governor entertained 
the officers at a dinner-party, while natives and Europeans 
alike were gratified and astonished by an exhibition of the 
electric light from the flagship (the Inconstant, the Earl of 
Clanwilliam). This latest scientific novelty was as great a 
novelty to Europeans as to the natives, and all alike were 
surprised at the brilliancy of the light. 


Jamaica Peasant Life.—The material prosperity of the 
great body of the people is most marked. Man, woman, 
and child all are well dressed ; rags are a phenomenon, and 
even patches a remarkable rarity. On the weekly market 
days and on Sundays anywhere over the island will be found 
met together a body of peasantry certainly and absolutely 
better clothed than similar groups in almost any other coun- 
try. On these occasions the bright handkerchiefs and stylish 
“costumes ” of the women, the boots, suits, and watch- 
chains of the men, and, above all, the open-work pelisses, 
the brilliantly-coloured shoes, the marvellous head-gear of 
the babies and children, show that there has grown up in 
Jamaica a great market fer clothing, most of which comes 
ready-made from England. Nor is this superiority of dress 
less marked when one watches the peasantry—negro, for the 
most part—at work in their homes or in the scrub. A vast 
preponderance of the people are thoroughly well clothed, 
even for their everyday work, in sound materials with few or 
no patches. And when we find that in Jamaica there is but 
one pauper to every 125 of the population (a proportion 


, which in Ireland reaches the unsatisfactory figure of one in 
, Seventeen, and iffEngland itself can boast no better results 


than one in forty), we see that in Jamaica we are landed in 
the midst of a flourishing community. 


The Stowe Garden Party.—On the 14th June last year a 
notable festival was held at Newtonville, Mass., U-.S., in 
honour of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, on the occasion of 
her seventy-first birthday. It was at Old Elms, the residence 
of ex-Governor Claflin, and was given by Messrs. Houghton, 
Miffin, and Co., the publishers of most of the great 

erican literary works which are of international fame. 





They have by purchase obtained many copyrights from 
Ticknor and Field, Osgood and Co., and other houses. Be- 
sides the works of Mrs. Stowe, this publishing house has on its 
list the names of Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Lowell, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. The gathering on that occa- 
sion was a remarkable one, including Henry Ward Beecher, 
Whittier, Holmes, Mrs. Bayard Taylor, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and others whose works are as popular in England 
as in America. The meeting recalled old times of literary 
fame in Boston, and shows that it still remains the centre of 
intellectual and social prestige in the States. Mrs. Claflin, 
wife of the host, is one of the trustees of Wellesley College, 
—more than the Girton of America—and also one of the 
trustees of Boston University, the foremost institution, 
founded on the principle of the co-education of the sexes, 


Hermann Blumenau, the Brazilian Colonist, born at 
Brunswick in 1819, after scientific and medical training, went 
to Rio de Janeiro in 1844. He established a colony of Ger- 
man immigrants at a station on the River Itajahy, in the pro- 
vince of Santa Catharina in Southern Brazil in 1850. The 
settlement of Blumenau possessed in 1877 7,500 cattle, 
18,000 pigs, 1,000 horses and mules, 73,000 fowls. In 1867, 
at the Paris Exhibition, this colony obtained one of twelve 
prizes awarded to colonising institutions by private enter- 
prise. The colonists cultivate their own freehold land, work 
In their own houses, and enjoy independence, with healthy 
families and peaceful homes. They are naturalised Brazilian 
subjects, flourishing under the constitutional laws of the 
empire. The president of the municipal chamber of the 
district of Itajahy is a German. ‘‘In a word,” says the 
founder of the colony, ‘‘ we live here as free men, contented 
and happy, and thankful for the good fortune that led our 
footsteps to this spot.” Good roads, schools, and a Protes- 
tant church are among the advantages of the settlement. 
Why do not more Englishmen, either in Brazil or other 
countries, follow the example of Dr. Hermann Blumenau ? 


Price Current of Wild Beasts.—The circular of a dealer in 
wild animals for menageries and private collections, at Mar- 
seilles, gives the following prices: For an Indian elephant, 
12,500 francs ; for a Bengal royal tiger, 7,000 francs; a full- 
grown rhinoceros 10,000 to 12,000 francs. The price of 
monkeys varies from 30 francs for the small Havanah species 
to 300 for the mandril. A fine specimen of the latter has 
been known to fetch 3,000 francs, a full-sized and good- 
tempered animal. Zebras and antelopes fetch the highest 
price of the deer tribe. 


Newspapers of the World.—A French journal says that the 
whole number of newspapers in the world is 34,274, producing 
160,000,000 of copies, and reaching an issue of 10, 592,000,000 
copies each year. This is nearly six and a quarter copies for 
every inhabitant of the globe! These numerous journals are 
Gistributed as follows: 19,557 appear in Europe; 12,400 in 
North America ; 775 in Asia ; 699 in South America; 661 
in Australia ; 132 in Africa. The English language is em- 
ployed in 16,500 periodical publications ; 7,800 are printed 
in German ; 3,850 in French; 1,800 in Spanish. There are 
4,020 daily journals ; 18,274 weekly, and 8,508 appearing at 
longer intervals, 


Perseverance Rewarded.—We arrived at Honolulu early 
on Sunday morning, and Governor Dominis brought me to this 
pleasant house, which is alike the home of his mother and of 
Princess Liliuo-kalani, his wife. The latter occupies her 
own suite of apartments. Mr. Dominis has commended me 
to the especial care of his mother, a dear old lady, stiff with 
rheumatism, and her hands shaking with pain, but bright and 
clever, and full of keen interest in life. As we sat in her 
verandah, looking at the lovely masses of blossom and the 
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pleasant turf lying in cool shadow beneath large beautiful 
trees, she told me she remembered when there were only 
seven trees in the whole valley ; and how she herself began 
to make the very first garden at Honolulu, by preparing a 
tiny plot before the window of her own bare wooden house, 
and there attempting to strike some geranium cuttings—an 
attempt much discouraged by her husband, who assured her 
that it was hopeless to think of making anything grow on 
such soil. The young wife was not easily daunted, however. 
She persevered till her garden was a source of amazement to 
her few neighbours, who of course followed her good example. 
Now she lives to see that region of fine cinders converted 
into a flourishing town, where hundreds of happy homes are 
embowered in beautiful flowers, and shaded by tall trees of 
many different species, all growing so naturally that strangers 
on arriving here suppose them to be the spontaneous vegeta- 
tion of these lavish tropics.—Fire Fountains. By C. F. 
Gordon Cumming. (Blackwood.) 


Charity Organisation Work.—Since the last annual re- 
port of the Charity Organisation Society, 499 cases have 
been dealt with, against 393 in the previous year. Out 
of these, 53 had been assisted by grants, 24 by loans, 5 
by letters to hospitals, one had been recommended to the 
“guardians, 10 to local agencies or convalescent homes, 
and 9 to private persons ; 25 had been dismissed as unde- 
Serving, 21 as not requiring relief, and 50 as ineligible. 
Twenty-four vagrants had been dealt with, and 31 cases re- 
ferred to other districts. An analysis of the applications 
‘made to the society during the year showed that ‘‘ labourers” 
were the highest on the list, their number being 38. Next 
Followed charwomen (19), laundresses (17), needlewomen (14), 
‘nurses (11),- general servants (12), and clerks (9). The 
balance sheet, which showed the amount on hand to be only 
412 odd, made mention of grants in 52 cases, amounting to 
4630 4s. 9@., and of contributions to special cases, amounting 


to £52 7s. 


The Denial of Miracles Unscientific.—The beginning of 
Nature was miraculous, so also is the continuance. Professor 
Tuxley said at the opening of Sir Josiah Mason’s College, 
** Nature is the expression of a definite order with which 
‘nothing interferes.”” Such a statement, even if true, can never 
De verified ; and, as it is not less opposed to science than it 
‘is disproved by fact, ought not to have been made. Nature, 
‘really, is that expression of definite, ever-progressing order in 
which no time and no place are without interference, and in 
which everything exists for the sake of something else. 
Nature is that sphere wherein all the visible came from the 
invisible into which it is returning ; the invisible ever inter- 
Yering with the visible, the visible ever re-entering the 
invisible. Nature continues to be Nature because of this ever- 
asting interference: is that domain of ceaseless and uni- 
versal change which, in no two consecutive moments of time, 
nor in any two points of space, ever was or ever will be 
‘exactly the same. Every foree in every atom, in every 
moment, acts for ever and ever along a different line of direc- 
tion and through a different place in space. Instead of 
Nature being that with which and within which nothing 
‘interferes, it is that in which and with which everything 
interferes, the constitution and continuance of Nature are 
‘based upon interference.—‘* Zhe Mystery of Miracles,” by 
Prebendary Reynolds. 


New Route to India.—The question of the Euphrates and 
Tigris valley railway being again before the world, the report 
‘of Consul-General Nixon, of Bagdad, is worth recalling. 
He states that the country is capable of unlimited develop- 
ment, and one of the first steps to this end would be the con- 
‘struction of a railway between Bagdad and the foot of the 
Persian hills, and another from Bagdad to Alexandretta vid 
Mosul. This would give an alternative route to India, and 
be more expeditious than vé the Suez Canal. Swift steamers 
from Kurrachee would reach Busreh (1,547 miles) in six days ; 
from Busreh to Bagdad river steamers would run with ease in 
seventy-two hours, and at the outside another sixty hours by 
rail would land passengers on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and this period of eleven and a half days is capable 
of acceleration. A railway from Busreh to Bagdad might 
be an after-consideration, as the River Tigris affords a high- 
way which, if traversed by steamers of higher power than 





those now used, would much reduce the time occupied in 
the transit. The consul considers that a railway from Bagdad 
to Alexandretta would pay exceedingly well, and British 
commerce would benefit greatly, as Bagdad would become 
the great mam, and drive Russian goods out of the Persian 
and Southern Asian markets, owing to the expensive land 
carriage those goods would have to defray. The cost of a 
railway from Busreh, at the head of the Persian Gulf, to 
Alexandretta, on the Mediterranean, has been estimated at 
47,225,000, but this is at the rate of £8,500 per mile—a 
high rate considering that there is water carriage from Lon- 
don to Bagdad for railway material. Deducting the distance 
from Busreh to Bagdad—which is 250 miles as the crow flies 
—the first expenditure would be reduced to £5,100,000 on 
the 600 miles from Bagdad to Alexandretta. The country 
between Bagdad and Mosul is a dead level. The expendi. 
ture on bridges would be inconsiderable. Bridging the 
Tigris, indeed, might be avoided if the terminus were made 
on the right bank of the river at Bagdad, and from thence 
ran straight to Aleppo, the line being flanked on one side by 
the Tigris and on the other by the Euphrates, and nearly 
the whole route a flat. The consul suggests that the civilising 
influences which a railway would initiate are considerable, 
and that the development of the country, with its vast re- 
sources and its enormous ancient system of canal irrigation, 
is well worthy the attention of statesmen. The privilege of 
navigating the Tigris from Busreh te Bagdad would have to 
be acquired from the Turkish Government ; at present they 
have a few steamers of their own on the river, and are jealous 
of other nations entering into competition. 


Chapbooks and Hornbooks.—Charkes Knight, when a boy 
of about ten years old, found thrown aside in his father’s 
drawer, a complete collection of the ‘“‘little books for 
children” of Mr. Newbery, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, to 
whom Goldsmith makes Dr. Primrose in ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield” pay so grateful and graceful a compliment. 
These were mixed up, too, with hornbooks, a single copy of 
which is now one of the rarest relics of the olden time. 
Taking up a very small volume of chapbooks at the British 
Museum recently, we saw that the previous possessor had 
paid £33 for it; its present value would far exceed that sum. 
It had cost originally, perhaps, a shilling. 


Irish Agriculture and Emigration.—A certain part of the 
population of Ireland lived under conditions which could not 
be realised in this country, and which were more deplorable 
than the conditions of any people in civilised Europe. There 
were 67,000 holdings between one and five acres, 64,000 be- 
tween five and fifteen acres, many of which were situate in 
mountainous districts, and did not afford more than two and 
two and a half acres of arable land. This was dug over and 
over again until the soil was exhausted. An acre of land 
yielded to the _— farmer not more than ninety cwt. of 
potatoes, instead of from ‘six to nine tons, which was the 
average crop of land well farmed. The land got less and less 
productive, and was now totally unable to support the people. 
Relief, then, would only put off the evil day, and by-and-by, 
when the people were again left to themselves, they would be 
just as badly off as they were before. 7 


State-aided Emigration.—The strenuous efforts of those 
who desire the welfare of the masses in England should be 
put forth to lessen voluntary emigration and advance State- 
aided emigration, so that those whom the country can easily 
spare may find a haven wherein they can find a field for their 
labour, and thereby supply the want which is felt in our 
colonies without in any way destroying the prestige which 
England has gained for superior workmanship over the world; 
for there is no doubt that while a very high rate of wages 
continues to be offered to skilled workmen abroad, the 
temptation will be too great for them to stay at home, and 
the very men we wish to retain will leave our shores, while 
those whom it is our duty to assist will be left as heretofore 
to be a burden on the ratepayers. The question might 
naturally be asked, What is the use of our vast possessions 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Canada if we do not in some 
way or other assist those who are suffering at home, and who 
would in all probability succeed in establishing themselves 
in comfort in either of the places named? Australia has six 
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colonies, the least of which, Victoria, is nearly equal in extent 
to that of England, Scotland, and Wales, while that of New 
South Wales has an area of about three times the size of 
Great Britain and Ireland, containing a population of a little 
over two millions. In these colonies labour only is wanted, 
with, of course, the necessary amount of capital—which, 
however, is never wanting when it can be profitably em- 
ployed—to open up a sure source by which all our superfluous 
labour may be utilised ; and it seems to me strange that while 
such an object can be attained there should be any hesitation 
on the part of our Government—or, in fact, that there should 
be any diversity of opinion regarding this question at all, 
The only way in which a scheme of State-aided emigration 
could be successfully carried out, which would meet the 
wants of the penurious working classes, would be the appoint- 
ment of a commission, who might appoint competent officers 
whose duty it would be to inquire into the affairs of those 
who might make application for free passages, and would be 
sufficiently conversant with all the facts relating to the various 
fields of labour open to them, so that each applicant would 
be forwarded to a colony where his labour would be in de- 
mand. I am fully aware that many applications would be 
made which could not be entertained ; but, while it would 
not be politic to send the applicants abroad, the scheme 
would lessen the chance of their being without employment 
at home.— George Potter. 


Scottish Homes.—In the city of Glasgow alone 41 families 
out of every 100 families live in homes having only one room. 
Well, that is the official statement of the census, and further, 
37 percent. beyond the 41 dwell in homes of only two rooms. 
That 78 per cent., or nearly four-fifths, dwell in homes of one 
or two rooms, and in Scotland nearly one-third of the whole 
people dwell in homes of only one room. More than two- 
thirds, or 70 per cent., of the whole people of Scotland dwell 
in homes with not more than one or two rooms. Scotland 
has been supposed to be the best-educated portion of the 
three kingdoms. Scotland, as you know, for you have been 
rather ridiculed on that ground, has been held to be remark- 
able for the thrift and economy of its children. Thrift, to 
my mind, is not a quality to be ridiculed, but a virtue to be 
greatly commended. Yet with all the invention of this cen- 
tury, with all the industry, with the extraordinary growth of 
wealth, with our enormous imports and exports, with all our 
shipping, there are these sad facts. I want to know how 
they are to be accounted for.—Mr. Bright at Glasgow. 


Jamaica Schools.—The “‘ grants in aid ”—a pure payment 
by results—have increased from £3,000 in 1869 to £17,000 
in 1879. The number of pupils has increased during the 
same period from 14,000 to 37,000. The number of schools 
has run up from 290 to 650; and the number of schools that 
failed to pass the inspection has fallen from 162 to 27. This 
marked increase in the efficiency of Government education is 
also seen in the fact that the first and second class schools 
respectively have increased from one and six to 64 and 202. 
One more clinching proof is the fact that while in 1869 there 
were 130 trained and 152 untrained teachers, yet in 1879 the 
trained teachers were in the large majority of 362 to 291 un- 
trained. The results of this signal advance will become 
apparent at no very long date. 


Oxford during the Civil War.—There has perhaps never 
existed so curious a spectacle as Oxford presented during the 
residence of the king at the time of the civil war. A city 
unique in itself became the resort of a court under unique cir- 
cumstances, and of an innumerable throng of people of every 
rank, disposition, and taste, under circumstances the most 
extraordinary and romantic. The ancient colleges and halls 
were thronged with ladies and courtiers; noblemen lodged 
in small attics over bakers’ shops in the streets ; soldiers were 
quartered in the college gates and in the kitchens ; yet, with 
all this confusion, there was maintained both something of a 
courtly pomp, and something of a learned and religious society. 
The king dined and supped in public, and walked in state in 
Christ Church meadow and Merton Gardens and the Grove 
of Trinity, which the wits called Daphne. A Parliament sat 
from day to day ; service was sung daily in all the chapels ; 
books both of learning and poetry were printed in the city ; 
and the distinctions which the colleges had to offer were con- 





ferred with pomp on the royal followers, as almost the only 
rewards the king had to bestow. Men of every opinion 
flocked to Oxford, and many foreigners came to visit the king. 
There existed in the country a large and highly intelligent 
body of moderate men, who hovered between the two parties, 
and numbers of these were constantly in Oxford—Harrington 
the philosopher, the king’s friend, Hobbes, Lord Falkland, 
Lord Paget, the Lord Keeper, and many others. Mixed up 
with these grave and studious persons, gay courtiers and gayer 
ladies jostled old and severe divines and college heads, and 
crusty tutors used the sarcasms they had been wont to hurl at 
their pupils to reprove ladies whose conduct appeared to 
them at least far from decorous. Christmas interludes were 
enacted in Hall, and Shakespeare’s plays performed by the 
king’s players, assisted by amateur performers: and it would 
have been difficult to say whether the play was performed 
before the curtain or behind it, or whether the actors left 
their parts behind them when the performance was over, or 
then in fact resumed them. The groves and walks of the 
colleges, and especially Christ Church meadow and the 
Grove at Trinity, were the resort of this gay and brilliant 
throng ; the woods were vocal with song and music, and love 
and gallantry sported themselves along the pleasant river 
banks. The poets and wits vied with each other in classic 
conceits and parodies, wherein the events of the day and 
every individual incident were portrayed and satirised. Wit, 
learning, and religion joined hand in hand, as in some grotes- 
que and brilliant masque. The most admired poets and 
players and the most profound mathematicians became 
** Romancists ” and monks, and exhausted all their wit and 
poetry and learning in furthering their divine mission, and 
finally, as the last scenes of this strange drama came on, fell 
fighting on some hardly-contested grassy slope, and were 
buried on the spot, or in the next village churchyard, in the 
dress in which they played Philaster, or the court garb in 
which they woed their mistress, or the doctor’s gown in 
which they preached before the king, or read Greek in the 
schools.—/ohn Inglesant (Macmillan). 


Primitive Man still in Remote Regions.—In ‘* Nordenske 
jold’s Voyage of the Vega,” a book interesting to the general 
reader as well as to the scientific student, are recorded many 
details about the Samoyedes, which supply striking analogies 
with the people of prehistoric times in lands now of advanced 
civilisation. For instance, here is an account of one. It is 
a cairn of stone built up ona knoll. Among the stones are 
the skulls of reindeer—bones from which the marrow was exes 
tracted—bits of iron, and idols of wood and stone. The 
idols were found to have been smeared with blood. Buried 
mounds are described: ‘‘In recent interments are found 
remains of iron pots, bows, arrows, rolled bark for lighting, 
and a sigh turned over. Preparations for the journey after 
death.” The Samoyedes in summer pasture their herds of 
reindeer in the north, and the Fins come to them and carry 
on barter, fish, and hunt. In the winter the herds are driven 
south. It is only in comparatively recent times that fixed 
dwellings have been erected. They are baptized into the 
orthodox faith of Russia, hut worship idols at the same time, 
They often travel enormous distances to their heathen sacri- 
ficial places. 


Origin of the American Flag.—Mr. Charles F. Dennet, 
formerly of Boston, now resident at Brighton, sends the 
following note as to the origin of the ‘‘Stars and Stripes” : 
‘¢ The banner of St. Andrew was blue, charged with a white 
saltier or cross, in the form of the letter X, and was used in 
Scotland as early as the eleventh century. The banner of 
St. George was white, charged with the red cross, and was 
used in England as early as the first part of the fourteenth 
century. By a royal proclamation, dated April 12, 1706, 
these two crosses were joined together upon the same banner, 
forming the ancient national flag of England. It was not 
until Ireland, in 1801, was made a part of Great Britain, that 
the present National Flag‘of England, so well knowa as The 
Union Jack, was completed. But it was the Ancient flag of 
England that constituted the basis of the American banner, 
It was after Washington had taken command of the fresh 
army of the Revolution, January 2nd, 1776, that he unfurled 
before them the new flag of thirteen stripes of alternate red 
and white, having upon one of its corners the red and white 
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crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, on a field of blue. 
And this was the standard which was borne into the city of 
Boston when it was evacuated by the British troops and was 
entered by the American army. Uniting, as it did, the flags 
of England and America, it showed that the then colonists 
were not yet prepared to sever the tie that bound them to the 
mother country. By that union of flags they claimed to be a 
vital and substantial part of the empire of Great Britain, and 
demanded the rights and privileges which such a relation im- 
plied. Yet it was by those thirteen stripes that they made 
known the Union ; also of the thirteen colonies, the stripes 
of white declaring the purity and innocence of their cause, 
and the stripes of red giving forth defiance to cruelty and 
oppression. On the 14th of June; 1777, it was resolved by 
Congress, ‘That the flag of the original thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, and that 
the Union be thirteen white stars in a blue field.’ In 1818 
it was enacted that the thirteen original stripes should be re- 
tained, and that the number of stars should henceforth corres- 
pond to the growing number of States. Then the flag would 
symbolise the Union as it might be at any given period of its 
history, and also as it was at the very hour of its birth. It is 
enough—in arrangement—if the whole number of stars be 
there upon that azure fold—the blue to be emblematical of 
perseverance, vigilance, and justice, each star to glorify the 
glory of the State it may represent, and the whole to be elo- 
— for ever, of a Union that must be ‘ One and insepar- 
able. 


In the Name of the Prophet —Figs !—Every man of letters 
will rejoice in any honour paid to Mr. Triibner, whose cour- 
tesy is equal to his learning, and who holds a high place 
among London publishers and bibliopoles. We suppose it 
is the tremendous length of the Buddhist prophet-king’s 
name which gives a ludicrous aspect to the following an- 
nouncement: ‘*‘His Majesty Somdetch Phra Paramindr 
Maha Chulalonkorn Phra Chula Chom Klao, King of Siam, 
has appointed Mr. Nicholas Triibner a member of the Fourth 
Class, called Bhusanabhorn, or Officer of the Most Exalted 
Order of the White Elephant. We believe Mr. Triibner has 
been thus honoured because of his zeal in the publication of 
Pali-Buddhist literature, the King of Siam being the supreme 
spiritual head of the Buddhist religion.” 


Classical Quotations.—‘‘ Quotation, sir, is a good thing ; 
there is community ‘of mind in it; classical quotation is the 
parole of literary men all over the world.” —Fohison. 


John Wesley’s Weight.—A correspondent writes: ‘Ina 
paragraph in the ‘ Leisure Hour’ for February there is a 
statement that William Wilberforce, when weighed at Stoke 
Newington, was found to be only seventy-six pounds, or less 
than five stone and a half. The account closes with the in- 
quiry—What was John Wesley’s weight? The answer to 
that question can be given in Mr. Wesley’s own words. The 
extract is from Stevenson’s ‘ Memorials of the Wesley Family,’ 
page 350. On visiting his friend the Rev. Vincent Perronet, 
of Shoreham, he made this entry in his journal. ‘In the 
year 1769, I weighed one hundred and twenty-two pounds. 
In the year 1783, I weighed not a pound more nor a pound 
less. I doubt if another such instance is to be found in Great 
Britain.’ It may be mentioned, that John Wesley is said by 
the family of his brother Charles to have been five feet five 
and a half inches high, and his father was also the same 
height.” (What about full-age jockeys ?) 


John Nicholson, of the Punjab.—The recently published 
Life of Lord Lawrence and the Recollections of Sir Richard 
Temple have afresh recalled to memory the noble life and 
early death of John Nicholson, Brigadier-General, at the 
siege of Delhi. The following is his epitaph, by Colonel 
Herbert Edwardes, who knew him well :—“ Brigadier- 
General Nicholson’s epitaph, by Colonel Edwardes. —This is 
the grave of John Nicholson, bravest of the brave, who en- 
tered the army of the H.E.I.C. in 1839, and served in four 
great wars—Afghanistan, 1841-42; Sutlej, 1845-46; Pun- 
jab, 1848-49; Hindostan, 1857. In the first he was an 
ensign, in the'last a brigadier-general and Companion of the 





Bath, in alla hero. Rare gifts marked him for great things 
in peace and war. He had an iron mind and frame, a ter- 
rible courage, an indomitable will, yet was he gentle exceed- 
ingly, most loving, most kind. Inall he thought and did 
unselfish, plain, and true—indeed, a most noble man. In 
public affairs he was the pupil of the good Sir Henry Law- 
rence, and worthy of his master. Few took a greater share 
in either the government or conquest of the Punjab, perhaps 
none so great in both. To the last he was in that province 
a tower of strength. Soldier and civilian, he was the type of 
the conquering race. Most fitly in the great siege of Delhi 
he led the first column of attack and carried the main breach, 
dealing a deathblow to the greatest danger that ever threat- 
ened British India. Most mournfully, yet most gloriously, 
in the moment of victory, he fell mortally wounded, and died 
the 23rd of September, 1857, yet only thirty-five !” 


Whales.—In the February part of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 
page 123, reference is made to Mr. Gosse having seen, on 
a voyage to Jamaica, a vast shoal of cetaceous animals, 
of a species not known to naturalists, or, at least, never 
scientifically described. The ship was for seventeen hours 
in the midst of this troop of what seemed a new species 
of Delphinorhyncus. In a more recent voyage the steamer 
Newport, from New York to Cuba, met with a vast shoal 
of whales. The captain, John Sudberg, estimated the 
number at some thousands, the troop extending for about 
twenty miles in length, and about half a mile in breadth. 
Most of them seemed to be from 18 to 20 métres long (a 
métre is nearly 394 inches). It was about 8 a.m., the sea 
calm, and the sun shining brilliantly. All the passengers 
were on deck, and witnessed the grand spectacle. Whilst 
they were looking at the distant shoal a larger whale passed 
right athwart the prow of the steamer, and was struck by 
it with such violence as to cause a shock which terrified the 
passengers. The sea was red with the blood of the wounded 
whale. Another large whale being sighted, the captain 
thought it prudent to change his course somewhat, and to 
put on all speed, so as to get as quickly as possible from 
so dangerous a neighbourhood. The chief danger dreaded 
by him was that.the screw might be injured by the impe- 
tuous rush of a huge animal diving under the ship. 


Poor Relief in Isle of Man.—It is not generally known 
that in one portion of the United Kingdom—the Isle of Man 
—no poor-rates exist. Voluntary relief is in force, and any 
experience of its working is therefore interesting in regard to 
the possibility of the same system obtainiag in England. 
The only departure from the voluntary system is in regard to 
lunatics, for whose support in the asylum a rate is levied 
under the Act of Tynwald, 1860. The income available for 
the relief of the poor arises in each parish or town from 
endowments and bequests either of money or real estate, 
supplemented by church collections and annual and other 
subscriptions. ‘The administering the charitable funds avail- 
able for poor relief is in most parishes in the hands of the 
vicar and churchwardens, and in other parishes by wardens 
elected by the ratepayers. By occasional consultations, the 
abuse of duplicate relief is guarded against. The inquiries 
into individual cases prevent other abuses. The system 
works efficiently in helping real poverty and in repressing 
mendicity. 


Home, Sweet Home.—By authority of the American 
Government, the remains of John Howard Payne, author of 
‘* Home, sweet home,” have been removed from Tunis, 
where he was buried when consul-general from the States. 
There is a memorial window in the English church at Tunis, 
placed by public subscription through the exertions of the 
Rev. E. H. Shepherd, formerly chaplain there, now of 
Shepton Mallet. The inscription is, ‘*In memory of John 
Howard Payne, author of ‘Home, sweet home ;’” and in the 
centre light the motto, ‘‘ The Lord hath brought me home.” 
Mr. Shepherd says that the author of the song which has 
gladdened so many homes was himself a homeless, solitary, 
unhappy misanthrope, who ought in eariy life to have known 
the truth that ‘‘it is not good for man to be alone.” 
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IPTURE READERS’ $ HHAMES CHURCH MISSION TO SEA- 
ARMY SCRIPTT SOCIETY, «, T § S01- LONDON ORSHAN ASYLUM WATFORD. | T MEN, EMIGRANTS, FISHERMEN, BARGEMEN, 

Charing Cross.—Sole object of the Society, to spread the | For the reception and mai e of fatherless children | ETC. Please forward surplus copies of the “Sunday at 
— savii > knowledge of Christ among our soldiers. There are | of either sex. Supported almost entirely by voluntary aid. Home” and “Leisure Hour,” or any other spare books, 

g8 Scripture Readers—3o abroad and 58 at home. Contribu- | Subscriptions and ions are urgently req d magazines, and ee ap pap for the use of Sailors and 
» tions thankfully received by Treasurer, V. G. M. HOLT, Office—1, ST, HELEN'S PLACE, E.C others. Warm woollen cuffs and comforters are also greatly 
ings Esq., 17, White Piace; or by Secretary, Mr. W. A. oo 7 “e needed. Parcels should be addressed (earriage paid) to 

tae BLAKE, at Society's Offices. National Protection the Secretary, 31, New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
eed- * Society for of Yo 

; ESTITUTE & NEGLECTED CHILDREN. tonng HE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN has 75 Hon. 
did Vow RAH J tothe CHILDREN’S AID & REFUGE the Girls. T Chaplains, 23 Chaplains, and 45 Scripture Readers, &c., 
In FUND help to provide with and in- | Founded 1835, Patron, H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE, | /@bouring afloat in 46 Seaports, supplied with 12 Mission 
dustrial trainin, for up in the various | o¢ New Broad Street, London, E.C. A Yachts, many Boats, 8 Churches and Church Ships, and 
aw- Homes and Refuges connected with the Reformatory and ices, a7 tas ee OOKESEAEE I 7 Wha » ALFRED | several Mission Rooms. Captains and Officers help at 
‘aee Refuge Union. FUNDS urgently NEEDED.—Bankers ; Cited te ante een a rt etary. ¢ sea. 15,000 Seamen enrolled as Total Abstainers in 3 years, 
hare Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. ; | , auecupiessed to corrupting imfluchees, Nugoben akan; | Income, £:8,881.—COMMANDER W. DAWSON, R.N. 
laps Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths, 1, Lombard Street, E.C. Soe nabs aoes Othe Hieind, de. iGhls Heaele rage A y, 11, Buckingham Street, Strand, Londoa, W.C. 
ince Asy!um from three to five years. : 
me FRIENDLESS & FALLEN.—London Female Income for the year, £2,736 14s. od.; expenditure, THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL is un- 
) on oitaaee on . . 3d. : er Royal Patronage. 
elhi te a ean os Open-all-Night Refuge The Society is unendowed and stands in urgent need of | The Orphan Working School is a National Institution. 
jor s80 Young Women and Girls, generous support. The Orphan Working School is 124 years old, 
ach, 18,000 have been admitted. Suitable cases ived | Bankers,C lidated Bank, Threadneedle St., London, E.C: The Orphan Working School supports 420 Orphans at 
eat- immediately, on p | application, to the utmost capacity - The Oue hen —, 

: inthe Homes, RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. Institute | Te, Orphan Working School supports x64 Infant Orphans 
Sly, 5,000 Meals have to be provided every week. 1799. for publishing Religious Tracts and Books at | -p), “oi han Ww, ei S. ropa RE, Rise. —_ [Margate. 
lied 12 ros. od. required daily to sustain all the Homes. home ‘and abroad. OFFICES: 56, PATERNOSTER | 1f¢ Orphan Working School has a Convalescent Home at 

ONTRIBUTIONS earnestly solicited, and may be sent to | ROW, LONDON. Secretaries: Rev. L. B. WHITE, M.A., ~ = evened orking School has trained 4,000 Children. 
Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt, & Co.,Bankers.73, Lombard Street, | D.D.;’Rev. S. G. GREEN, D D. The om Working School is supported by voluntary 
E.C. ; Francis Nicholls, Esq. (of the Committee), 14, Old N.B.—All Subscriptions Donations, and Collections, are Th Ornhan Wert —— about £17,000 a year. 
Jewry Chambers, E.C., or to applied without any deduction whatever to the directly The Ox cone Work S, ety appa eed Sra 
EDWARD W. THOMAS, Sec. Missionary objects of the Society. | The amount so received -} “Ai; Contributions should be sent to JON ADAB FINCH, 
ir,” 200, Euston Road, London, N.W. has never.equalled the grants made. Secretary. = JOHN KEMP WELCH, Esq.. .P. 
OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION | 2ankers. London Joint'Stoc nk, Princes Street, E.C. 
Pa HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND R°% CRUELTY to ANIMALS.—Upon this Institu- 
als, DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Mount Vernon, Hamp- | tion, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its object the NATIONAL THRIFT BUILDING S0- 
» stead ; Out Patients’ Department and Office, 216, Tottenham | Protection of Dumb and Deofencelans Animals), rests a CIETY, 33, New Bridge Street, London, E.C, Shares 
“VCE Court Road, W.—Patierts admitted from all parts of the | heavy responsibility, and the increased operation of the | £10, bearing Dividend and’ Bonus. No entrance fees, fines, 
urs Kingdom. A few Wards have been furnished for patients | Society have drawn from the funds an amount vastly ex- | or premiums. Deposits taken. Current Banking Accounts 

. who are able to pay for their own maintenance. Funds are | ceeding the yearly subscriptions.--Remittances may opened, with Interest on balances. All Funds invested on 
cles eatly necded.—C. A OARE, Treasurer, Messrs. C, | forwarded to JOHN COLAM, Secretary, 105, Jermyn Street, | Security of Houses and Land, Advances promptly made. 
ner se & Co., 37, Fleet Street. WM. HORNIBROOK, Sec, | London, . Prosp and inf ion as above. 
= THE ELIGIOUS TRAC SOCIETY 
i R T e 
out EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY. 
+" THE PUBLIC MEETING 
ai Will be held on Friday Evening, May 4th, 1883, at Exeter Hall. The Chair will be taken at half-past Six o’clock, by the Right 
wo Hon. EARL Carrs; and the following Gentlemen are expected to address the Meeting :—Rev. Canon FLEMING, B.D., Chaplain 
Ast in Ordinary to the Queen; Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D.; Rev, HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., Author of ‘‘Through Siberia ;” Rev. Dr. 
sed McEwan of Clapham ; Rev. JAMEs SMITH, Missionary from Delhi. 

by Tickets for Reserved Seats may be had on application to the Secretaries, 56, Paternoster Row, London, 

a THE MISSIONARY BREAKFAST 

Jed Will be held in Cannon Street Hotel, on Thursday, May 17th, at 9 A.M., under the Presidency of HucH M. MaTuEson, Esq. Tickets, Half-a-Crown each, 
aie may be had of the Secretation, Details will be announced later. rr . 

LEWIS BORR WHITE, eae . 

to SAMUEL G. GREEN, p.v., Secystavies. 
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The Religions Tract Society's List. 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


Fust published, 8vo, 6s. cloth, boards. 


. AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


By the Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, o.a., of Peking. = on and numerous Engravings from Photographs and Native 
Sketches. 


This book gives a most interesting account of the home-life, manners and customs, occupations, and religious beliefs and practices of the Mongol 
Tribes of Central Asia. Mr. Gilmour has spent a large part of the last twelve years among these people, and the facts stated in his work are the result 
of long and careful observation. 
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WOLF-HUNTING IN MONGOLIA. : [From ‘‘A mong the Mongols.” 


Fust published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


OUR EASTERN SISTERS, and their Missionary Helpers. 


By HARRIET WARNER ELLIS. 


A sketch of the rise and progress of Missionary and Zenana work amcng Eastern women, with some account of the Societies engaged in this 
work and’its present state. 








Fust published, crown 8vo, 2s. cloth boards. 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO THE YOUNG: 


A Book for Parents, Pastors, and Teachers. 


By SAMUEL G. GREEN, p.p., author of ‘‘Bible Sketches and. their Teachings,” etc. 

_ Contents.—Christian Childhood. Principles of Religious Training and Characteristics of Youthful Piety—Children in the Congregation. 
Their Place in Public Worship. Adaptation of the several parts of the Service to their needs—Religious Services for the Young. Their Occasions; 
Methods of conducting them; Psalmody; Prayer; Reading the Scripture; Preaching—On Preaching to Children. Topics, Texts, and Divisions. 
Importance,of Illustration—Illustration, Specimens from different writers, Mistakes to be avoided—Catechetical and Class Instruction. The 
Pastor’s work for the Sunday School. Bible Classes. 


Fust published; crown 8vo, 35. in cloth boards, 


HORA PETRINA; or, Studies in the Life of the Apostle Peter. 


By the Rev. J. S. HOWSON, p.p., Dean of Chester, author of ‘‘Scenes in the Life of St Paul,” ‘‘ Meditations on the 
Miracles of Our Lord,” etc. 
ConTENTs.—Simon, whose surname was Peter—Early training in Galilee—Special words spoken by Christ to Peter—-St. Pétér and St. John— 
St. Peter as a witness of the Resurrection—Czsarea and Cornelius—The Primacy of Peter—St. Peter and St. Paul—Reminiscences in the First Epistle-- 
St. Mark and Babylon—Character and Example of St. Peter. . au : 








Visitors to London during the May Meetings should call at the RELIGIous Tract Socrety’s RetaiL Depots, 
London ; 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD (Opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 


The Illustrated List of May Meetings Gratis on application. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


RELIGIONS of the ANCIENT WORLD. : 








By GEORGE RAWLINSON, m.a., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford;and Canon 
of Canterbury; author of ‘*The Origin ‘of Nations,”  “‘The-Five Great Monaschies,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. - 


5 
ConTEents.—The Ancient Egyptians—The Assyrians and Babylonians—The Ancient Iranians—The Early 
Sanskritic Indians—The Phcenicians and Carthaginians—The Etruscans—The Ancient Greeks—The Ancient 


~ ‘THE LANDS OF SCRIPTURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 
Containing ‘‘ Those Holy Fields” and ‘‘ The Land of the Pharaohs,’’ by the Rev. S. MANNING, 
LL.D., and ‘* Pictures‘ from Bible Lands,” by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. Imperial 8vo. 
21s,, handsomely bound in-cloth gilt. 


This elegantly bound and profusely illustrated’ volume forms a very suitable Presentation Book to a Minister, 
Sunday School Superintendent, or Teacher. It gives, in a concise and interesting form, a large amount of 
information about the places mentioned in Scripture, such as would prove of great service to every Bible Student. 


PICTURES FROM BIBLE LANDS. 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D., author of “‘ French Pictures,” etc. Beautifully Illustrated 
in the finest style of Wood Engraving. Imperial 8vo. 8s., handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 


‘* Carefully compiled, beautifully illustrated, and introduces the reader to scenes of which comparatively little ASTARTE, 
is known.” —Ecclesiastical Gazette. From “ Religions of Ancient World.” 


BIBLICAL ATLAS AND SCRIPTURE GAZETTEER. 


Price 5s., i cloth boards. 
With Sixteen finely Engraved Coloured Maps by W. and A. KEITH JOHNSTON, and a very elaborate Gazetteer, giving 
information about nearly every place which is marked upon the Maps, with.Scripture References, etc. 


"Tt is a most useful and convenient companion to the Bible. Something ‘* For the use of teachers and families the atlas will be handy and 
of the kind ought to be almost as universal as the Bible itself, and we have valuable.” —British Quarterly Review. 
seen nothing of the kind at once so good and so accessible as this.” — **Exceedingly well and carefully produced ; should be on the table of 
Guardian. every Bible student.”—Sword and Trowel. 

















Now Ready, Second Edition, on larger paper, §s. cloth boards ;' 6s. 6d. bevellet boards, gilt edges ; 128. morocco, gilt, 


OUR LORD’S LIFE ON EARTH. 


By the late Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., author of the ‘ Life of Dr. Chalmers,” etc. Revised and Cheap Edition, in One Volume. 


“The day is long since past when it was necessary to say anything as to the value of the book. Its charm is indeed unique, and it has won a 
reputation which needs no enhancement. Every man who has capacity to appreciate condensed force and chastened beauty will be among its admirers.” 
—Congregationalist. 





Fust published. Price §s. cloth boards. 


ANTS AND THEIR WAYS. 


By the Rev. W. FARREN WHITE, M.a., Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. With numerous 
Illustrations and a Complete List of Genera and Species of the British Ants. 





Recently published. Price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges, or 25s. in morocco. 


SEA . PICTURES. 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By JAMES MACAULAY, M.A., M.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” etc. 


\, The New Volume of the ‘Pen and Pencil Series,” uniform in size and style with ‘* English Pictures,” 

“Those Holy Fields,” ‘“‘ The Land of the Pharaohs,” etc. With numerous Engravings from Drawings 

and Paintings by GUSTAVE Dore, J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., DAVIDSON 
KNowtes, A. LABY, STANILAND, and other Artists. 

“Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read it almost from the first page to the last. 


saiieesiun EUROPA It has told us much we never knew before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form all which we had fancied ourself 
From Antsand theirWays,” ™0st farailiar with.”"—7he Times. 








Recently published. 9s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


FOOTPRINTS OF ITALIAN REFORMERS. 


By the Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D., author of ‘Homes and Haunts of Luther,” ‘‘Worthies of Science,” etc. With 
“ ish Fine Illustrations. 

, Thanks to Dr. Stoughton’s diligence as a pilgrim, and his industrious research as a scholar, we have here a most intéresing and instructive 
= ume. Where a hundred have heard of Luther and Melanchthon and Zuingle, not one knows anything of Aonio Paleario, and. Carnesecchi, and 
Valdes ; and we are much obliged to the zéal and industry which have put together this memorial of them.” —Sfectator. 


With Eighty-four Illustrations. Quarto. 10s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


HISTORIC LANDMARKS in the CHRISTIAN. CENTURIES. 


By RICHARD HEaTH, author of ‘* Edgar Quinet : His Early Life and Writings,” etc. 
ri They are well chosen and told with spirit, and the book will be a useful one to many.” —Guardian, 
“The task is heavy, but Mr. Heath has acquitted himself well. “4 The work is carefully carried out.”—Saturday Review. 
Calculated at once to give a bird's-eye view of history, and to impress its most important events strongly on the memory.” —Standard. 


“Will prove a most acceptable gift-book to the st isti i ; : : ‘ 
— Western Morning News. P & o the student of Christian history, and will by no means be devoid of interest to the general reader.” 


LONDON : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
The Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Presentation, Post Free. 
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FOR SALE, FOR HIRE, 
and on a THREE YEARS 
EVERY PIANO GUAnAWTEED FOR ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


Awards at all the recent 
International Exhibitions, 
Prices from 35 te 350 Guineas, 
SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL MUSICSELLERS. 


18, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W., and the “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
Grafton Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 























Fust published. Quarto. 6s. poe oe = _ 


A CROWN OF FLOWERS: Poems and Pictures 


Collected from the Pages of the “Girl’s Own Paper.” 


With Illustrations by M. E. Edwards, Davidson Knowles, Frank Dicksee, A.r.A., R. Catterson Smith, Robert Barnes, Charles 
Green, John C. Staples, G. H. Edwards, O’Kelly, J. McL. Ralston, William Small, Frank Dadd, and other eminent Artists. 


FORMING A MOST ATTRACTIVE VOLUME FOR A BIRTHDAY PRESENT OR A SCHOOL PRIZE. 





PARABLES OF THE SPRING; 


Or, The Resurrection and the Life. 


By the late Professor GAUSSEN, of Geneva, With a Biographical Sketch by the Author. [Illustrated. Small Quarto, 
1s. 6a. cloth boards, 


Fust published. Imperial 16mo. Illustrated. 25. 6d. cloth boards, bevelled edges, 


THE MASTER'S SERVICE. 


A Practical Guide for Girls. 


By LADY BRABAZON, DORA HOPE, ALICE KING, and MARY SELWOOD. Being Volume IV. of the 
*¢Girl’s Own Bookshelf.” 


Just published, 16mo, 13, 6d. cloth boards, red edges. 


A COMPANION TO THE LORD’S TABLE: 


Meditations and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. 


With an Introduction on the Meaning of the Lord’s Supper. Neatly printed with a red line round each page. 
[Forming the first of a Series of Companions for a Quiet Hour.) 











Fust published, Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. cloth boards. Nobod Loves Me. Mrs. W ALTON. 
The Laws and Polity of the Jews. ta Christie's Old Organ,” ¢ oe With Illustrations. 
By E. W. eS a ne Square 16mo. 1s. cloth boards. ‘ 
us £ Ky 
Quiet Corners: An American Tale. | The Queen’s Colours, and other Sketches 
By Hows BENNING. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth of a Soldier's Life. Lage Tyre Series, No. 46, With 
Illustrations. 1s. cloth 


boards, git edges. A Charming vg ben ee Ladies 


who wish to be Something and to do Elinor Vincent’s s Discipline. A Story 








Bluebell Talks. _ With Illustrations and for Girls. By the Author of “The Blind Boy of the 
Floral Headpieces. By E. WHYMPER. Small 4to. Island,” etc. Volume for the Young. No. 139. With 
1s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. Illustrations. 15. cloth boards. 

Fust published. 


A HYMN BOOK FOR MISSION SERVICES 


For the Use of City Missionaries and District Visitors, 
Containing 150 Hymns printed in good type. Price 10s, per 100 in paper cover, or 3d. each in cloth. 





Visitors to London during the May Meetings should call at the Reticious Tract Society’s RetTaiL Depéts, 
London : 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD (Opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 
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ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


> [BE + : 





ASSURANCE + SOCIETY. 


1 &@ 2, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Open to the Clergy and their Lay Relatives. 


His GracE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 1 
His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Patrons--- 


President—THE Rt. Hon. AND Rt. REv. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman—THE ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. STONE, 14, DEAN’s YARD, S.W. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esa. 


———___ eee. 


Attention ts particularly requested to the following points respecting 
this Society, as being of special importance to Clergymen and their Lay 


relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 


1. SECURITY.—The security offered by this Society for the due fulfilment of its 
engagements consists of Funds, amounting to nearly £2,883,000, created from Premiums 
accumulated at compound interest, together with an Annual Income derived from Premiums 
and interest on these funds exceeding £332,500. The average rate of interest yielded by 
the Society’s Invested Funds during the past year was £4. 3S. 6d. per cent. The invest- 
ments comprise Mortgages of Freehold Estates in England and Wales, of long Leaseholds 
in the cities -of London and Westminster, of Rates under Acts of Parliament, and of Life 
Interests and Reversions ; Railway, Gas, and Waterworks Debenture Stocks; and Loans 
on the Society’s Policies within the surrender values. 




















Cc. AND E. LAYTON, LONDON. 











The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 





2. BONUS.—This Society being purely mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently 
no Proprietors’ Fund upon which to pay interest. All the Profits are the property of 
the Assured Members. The total Profits realized and divided since the establishment 
of the Society amount to 1,619,812, of which £437,347 was distributed at the last 
Quinquennial Bonus among 7,882 Policies. Of these 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, 
not only altogether released from the payment of Annual Premiums, but had, in almost 
every case, additions made to the sums originally assured. 


Examp.es.—A. B. took out a Policy with the Society in 1846 for £1000, at an Annual Premium 
of $20. 1s. 8d., his age then being 25. The Premium was reduced, by successive Bonuses, in 1876, to 
43. 18s. 4d. In 1881, A. B., at the age of 60, has not only no further Premiums to pay, but has an 
addition of £50 made to the original amount of his Policy. 
C. D. took out a Policy five. years later, viz., in 1851, for the same amount, at an Annual 
Premium of £26. 10s., his age then being 35. The Premium was reduced, by successive Bonuses, in 
1576, to £6. 10s. 8d. /n 1881, C. D., at the age of 65, has not only no further Premiums to pay, but 
has an addition of £65 made to the original amount of his Policy. 
And, in the event of A. B. and C. D. being alive at the next Bonus in 1886, further large 
additions will be made to each of their Policies. 
Profits have in no way been anticipated in the valuation made of the Society’s assets 
and liabilities; so that intending Assurers may, with every confidence, take the past 
experience of the Society as a guide to the benefits which they may expect to derive from 


future Bonus. See BoNus TABLE, p. 3. 


3. PREMIUMS.—In consequencé of the superior longevity of the Clergy, the rates of 
Premium for which assurances may be effected in this Society are less than those charged by the 
great majority of Life Assurance Offices. One-fifth of the Annual Premium may remain a charge 
upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Assurances upon life are granted for any amount not exceeding £7,500. (See page 4.) 


4. MANAGEMENT.—This Society neither employs Agents nor allows Commission 
for the introduction of new business. The general expenses of management were in the past 
financial year only £3. 10s. per cent. of the Total Revenue, and £5. 7s. 5d. per cent. of the 
Premium Revenue. So that for £5. 7s. 5d. out of every £100 received for Premiums,— 
which is very little more than the most moderate allowance paid by other Offices for 
Commission alone,—the whole business of this Society is conducted. 


QUALIFICATION. 


The following may make an Assurance upon his or her own Life, and also for his or her 
own benefit upon the Life of any other person, provided He or She may have an interest in 
such Life to the amount of the capital sum to be assured :— 

x. Any Clergyman of the respective Churches of England and Ireland, or of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church in Scotland. 
2. Any Wife, Widow, Child or Grandchild, or any Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Uncle, Aunt, 
Nephew or Niece of any such Clergyman. 

3. Any Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Uncle, Aunt, Nephew or Niece of the Wife or Widow of any 

such Clergyman. : 

4. The Wife or Widow of any Son, or the Husband or Widower of any Daughter, of any such Clergyman. 

5. Any Director, or other person holding any office in the Society. 

Any person not thus qualified may make Assurances upon Life, if the persons upon whose 
lives such Assurances are to be made, are themselves qualified. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








Copies of the 53rd Annual Report, giving full particulars of the Society’s 
financial position as at Ist of June, 1882. Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had 
upon application to the Offices, 1 & 2, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
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ently Extract from “THE Times” of roth Fuly, 1882. 
y of 
wt CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





nent 
last | The Fifty-third Annual Report of this Society, admission to which is open to the Clergy and their Lay 
eo) relatives, was on Thursday submitted to the General Meeting, held at 3, the Sanctuary, Westminster, under 
nus, the presidency of the Archdeacon of Westminster. 
most The claims caused by death, although both as to number and amount larger in the last financial year than 
in any former year, are stated to have been again below what might have been expected by the mortality table 
upon which the Society’s rates of premiums are based. It is further stated that the sums originally assured 
‘ by 57 out of 147 policies which became claims during the year, amounting in the aggregate to £55,149, were 
eorags increased by bonus additions to £81,075, or by 47 per cent., the annual premiums having also been wholly 
70, to extinguished, and that to this result the bonus of 1881 materially contributed. ‘The great benefits derived 
a from bonus allotted to policies effected in this Society are shown in the fact, that not only have annual 
premiums become from time to time greatly and permanently diminished, but that in 1,070 cases they have 
nnual been completely extinguished, while additions have also been made to the original amount of the policies. 


| 
| 
y= The total income of the Society was £329,039, and the expenses of management £3. 10s. per cent. of 
elt this amount. 












































large The total funds amounted on the rst of June last to £2,882,853, and the average rate of interest obtained 
on the Society’s investments is £4. 3S. 6d. per cent. 
It is stated that the strong financial position of the Society has been attained by reliance on its intrinsic 
issets merits alone, and that no portion of any members’ premiums has ever, been absorbed either in commission or in 
. allowance to agents. As a consequence, for very little more than the most moderate allowance paid by other 
past offices for commission alone, the whole of the Society’s business is conducted. 
froin 
eal | TABLE showing the effect of the full Five Years’ Bonus, on Policies of $1000 
yy the | each, appropriated by the Three Methods allowed by the Society :— 
ronts. Age. Reduction of Premium. Fang recur Immediate Cash Payment. 
: | w & Se Bs 
ssion £ 4 4 
i 30 Ss 8 59 26 16 4 
e past 35 I 16 0 66 32 211 
of the ||! 40 25 5 71 37 12 7 
ns,— 45 246 7 75 42 16 8 
“tet 50 312 6 80 49 1! 3 
, 55 418 7 87 58 3 0 
60 7 4 6 IOI 72 3 2 
65 iz & 6 136 103 19 9 
70 a 1 7 176 143 0 5 
75 38 1 10 | 238 203 4 5 
or her 
eosin NoTE.—This Table applies to all Policies which have been in force for five full years, 
— The Bonus is altogether independent of any previous Bonus or Bonuses. 
scopa: 
| Members insured for the full period of five years, and who will be of the ages stated 
Aunt, ° : Theeage » - a ; a 
in Col. 1 at date of next division, viz., on Ist June, 1886, can find, in a line with their 
of any | respective ages in Col. 2, or Col. 3, or Col. 4, what their probable Bonus will then be. 
pyman. Members can also form by this Table an estimate of the increased effect of Bonus on 
their Policies at each successive quinquennial division of profits. Thus, those who entered 





whose | the Society at the age of 30, will have their Annual Premiums (which from the first were 

| less than those charged by the great majority of life assurance offices) reduced, at the age 

of 35, by the amount in Col. 2 ina line with that age; still further reduced at the age of 40, 

ry. by the amount in Col. 2 ina line with that age; still further reduced at the age of 45, by 

the amount in Col. 2 in a line with that age; and so on, until the reduction exceeds the 

original Premium, wh-n additions will be made to the sums assured. In the same manner, 

additions which may be made to sums assured in Col. 3, at successive divisions of profits, 
| can also be ascertained. The like remark applies to cash payments in Col. 4. 


siety’s Members assured for a less period than five years, share proportionately in the profits. 
e had 





surplus capital in 1886, and at any date afterwards, being in full proportion to that of 1881. 








But all expectations as above will depend for their realization upon the total amount of 


_——__ 


———— 
y cennedal 


























The Clerqv {Mutual Assurance Society. 





ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURING £100 FOR 
THE WHOLE TERM OF LIFE. 





Age next £100 Aze next 4100 
Birthday. due at Death. Birthday. due at Death. 











14 4I 
42 
43 
44 


15 
16 
17 
18 45 
19 | 46 

47 
48 
49 





20 
21 
22 
23 50 
24 , | st 

| 52 
53 
54 











25 
26 
27 
28 | 55 
29 56 
57 
58 
59 


30 
31 
32 
33 | 60 
34 | 61 

| 62 
63 
64 





35 
36 
37 
38 65 
39 - | 66 

67 




















40 3 





One-fifth of the above Premiums may remain as a charge on the Policy, 
to be repaid by Bonus allotted at Quinquennial Divisions of Profits. For full 
explanation of the working of this plan, apply for the Society’s Prospectus. 









































LERICAL 


MEDICAL &|| GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Directors. 


CHAIRMAN—RIGHT Hon. Sir J. R. MOWBRAY, Bart. M.pP. D.C.L. 
Deruty-CHAIRMAN—WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq. LL.D. F.R.S. 

LIONEL S. BEALE, m.s. F.R.s. ProFessor HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. 

JOHN COLES, Esq. Sir WM. JENNER, Bakr. K.c.B. M.D. F.R.S. 

WILFRED JOSEPH CRIPPS, Esq. | Rsv. JOHN EDWD. KEMPE, ma. 
CHARLES MARCH DEANE, Esq. Tue Viscount MIDLETON. 
Rev. FREDC. WM. FARRAR, p.p. F.R.Ss. | SIR JAMES PAGET, Bart. D.c.L. F.R.S. 
ARTHUR FARRE, ™.D. F.R.s. GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Esq. 
PRESCOTT G. HEWETT, Esa. F.r.s. RICHD. DOUGLAS POWELL, u.p 

WM. OVEREND PRIESTLEY, m.v. 


Actuarp and Secretary. 
BENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 


Financial Position on the 30th June, 1882, 





The Annual Income for the Year then ending, was £291,821 
The Assurance Fund ai that date was ‘ais ... £2,391,034 
The New Policies in the Year were 59 in number, for £825,806 
The New Annual Premiums thereon amounted to... £9,350 
The Bonus added to Policies in Fanuary, 1882, was £406,755 


The Total Claims by Death paid to Date, were ... £4,487,056 














14, St. James's Square, London, $.W. 





SECURITY. 


The Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance Society has 
throughout its career been careful to see that the Assurance Fund accumulated to 
meet its liability has been abundantly sufficient for the purpose. Its consequent 
condition of remarkable strength was conclusively demonstrated by 





The last Valuation of the Liabilities, 





as at June 3oth, 1881. This, as in 1876, was made by a most stringent table of 
Mortality—the Institute of Actuaries HM Table: a low rate of Interest—3 per cent.; 
and the bare mathematical premiums only which correspond to these data, Calculated 
by these rigorous elements, the sum required 


To provide for the Assurance and Annuity contracts was see £1,970,019 
To which were added additional reserves amounting to eo 116,684 


MAKING THE TOTAL RESERVES «see ee £2,086,703 


which together furnished a degree of Security not to be exceeded by any known to 
assurance practice, 


PROFIT. 


Notwithstanding these abundant provisions for the future, 





The Net Surplus was £346,694, 





of which was divided in January, 1882, £345,000,—a sum larger by £45,000 than 
any previously distributed. 


The Sum added to the Policies was £406,755, 





as compared with £357,014 in 1877, and averaged 54 per cent. on the premiums 
received on them in the Quinquennium, whilst the 


Cash Bonus was 32 per cent. on the premiums, 





against 30 per cent. in 1877 and 29 per cent. in 1872, the highest previous percentages. 
These large benefits, as well as the equivalent reductions of premium, are clearly 
illustrated by the following 


SPECIMEN TABLE OF BONUSES allotied in 1882 to Policies of £1,000 each, effected at 
various Ages, and of five full years’ duration. 





Office Age | Addition to Life 
at Entry. | Sum Assured. Reduction. 





ce & » & £ & & 
76 
2 010 
3 7 6 
62.6 
14 1 8 












































City Branch: Mansion Fouse Buildings, E.C. 





SURRENDER VALUES. 


FEW questions are of more practical importance than that of surrender values. It is 





only too certain that in some cases Policies cannot be continued, as it is that in others the 
need for keeping them in force will pass away, and surrender become necessary. 


It is obvious that as offices cannot return what they do not possess, only those whose 
reserves are large can afford to give large returns on surrender. The reserves of the 
Clerical, Medical and General give it the power, and the Directors have always had 


the disposition, to deal with those who have thus to withdraw from the Society with the 











utmost liberality consistent with the obligation to protect the interests of continuing 





members. The following table will serve to illustrate by way of example what, so long 
as the valuations of the Society are made on their present basis, are the values 
which may be expected on surrender of Policies (1) when devoid of Bonus, and (2) when, 
as at January, 1882, full of Bonus :— 


SPECIMEN CASH VALUES AND EQUIVALENT PAID-UP POLICIES given on Surrender of 
Ordinary Whole-Term Policies for £1,000 on Healthy Lives, taken out at the 
commencement of a BONUS PERIOD. 





(1.) Bonuses CoMMUTED. (2.) BONUSES ALL ADDED. 





Annual 
Premium, 
With 
Profits. 


Policy in Force Policy in Force Policy in Force Policy in Force 
10 Years. 20 Years. 10 Years. 20 Years. 





Cash | Paid-up{ Cash | Paid-up] Cash | Paid-up{ Cash | Paid-up 
Value. | Policy. | Value. | Policy. | Value. | Policy. | Value. | Policy. 





£8 a. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
20 18 12 70 209 158 397 127 277 622 
25 ar 5 83 227 185 431 149 323 673 
30 | 24 7 96 243 458 173 388 374 715 
35 | 27 17 114 483 204 423 431 750 
40 | 32 10 135 289 510 239 499 794 
45 | 37 15 158 307 324 540 279 484 848 
50 | 45 7 184 328 364 565 329 522 659 909 






































Between these minimum and maximum values, the value of any Policy will range 


whatever its condition as regards Bonus. 


This table does not apply to Invalid Policies, which are specially dealt with on 
surrender, (See new full Prospectus.) 


BONUS, 1887. 





The next Division of Profits will take place in Fanuary, 1887, and Persons who 
effect New Policies before the end of June, 1883, will be entitled at that Division 


to rank for Four full Years' Bonus, and so obtain one year's additional share of Profits. 

















Clerical, Medical and General Wife Assurance Society. 





NEW AND LIBER‘L 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 








To give the Society an increased title to public confidence, the Directors have lately 
carefully revised the conditions of its assurances, and provided additional facilities. 


The various alterations, as embodied and explained in a New Prospectus, to which 
attention is specially invited, may be briefly epitomized as follows :— 


i°, The practical abolition, so far as concerns the bulk both of new entrants and 
existing assured, of all restrictions on residence, travel and occupation. 








. Affording increased facilities, by extension, on certain conditions, of the 
ordinary period of grace, for maintaining Policies in force. 








. Increasing the facilities for reviving Policies allowed to temporarily lapse. 


. The publication of specimen minimum and maximum surrender values, and 
thus affording to the assured the nearest approach to guaranteed maximum 
values that is possible. (See abridged Table within.) 








5°. The holding, in the case of a lapsed Policy, at the disposition of the assured 
during a period of two years from the date of forfeiture, of any surrender 
value which may have attached to it. 








If to these new conditions be added those previously in operation for lending freely 
on Policies to the extent of nine-tenths of their surrender value, and for paying all claims 
immediately on proof of death and title, it will be seen that the arrangements of the 
Society for preserving the equitable rights of its Policyholders under all circumstances 
are complete. 








With a view of making the Society still more attractive, the Directors have 


1°, added a new option, by which Bonuses may in 1887 and at subsequent 
divisions be applied in limiting the number of future payments, so that 
they may wholly cease at a stated age; 








2°, printed in their prospectus Tables of Premiums for whole-life assurances 
payable during a limited number of years only, by virtue of which the 
assurances after the second payment become what are termed ‘“ NON- 
FORFEITABLE"—each annual premium paid absolutely securing such 
a proportion of the sum originally assured as it bears to the whole 
number originally payable; and 

















3°, reduced the Non-Profit Rates for all whole-term and endowment assurances, 
so that those who prefer to assure at the outset for the largest possible 
sum may now do so to the best advantage, the same premium as is 
needed for a Profit Policy sufficing to assure an amount without profits 
so much greater that the difference of itself constitutes a large immediate 
bonus. 











By these means the Directors have, as they conceive, placed the Society, already so 
successful, in the front rank of liberal and progressive offices. 





be i i i i i i i i i hd 
The Bonus and Annual Reports, Returns to the Board of Trade, Forms of Proposal, and eve1y 
information can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or from any of its Agents. 


B. NEWBATT, 


13, St. James’s Square, S.W. Actuary and Secretary. 
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90, REGENT STREET, W., 
AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C,, 


LONDON. 











HIS OFFICE, established more than 76 years ago, has now 
a Fund belonging to the Policy-holders 


EXCEEDING TWO MILLIONS. 


It has paid in Claims nearly SEVEN MILLION © 
POUNDS Sterling, and has declared ‘Bonuses amounting } 








to no less than 


£2,342,000. 


As an example of the advantage of assuring in a high clas | 
Office, it may be mentioned that, in the month of November, | 
1882, the sum of £445 was paid in Cash, by way of Bonus, to 4 
a Policy-holder insured for £500 only. “fi 








The Premium ceased to be payable five years since; a small 4 
* portion of the Bonus having been applied to extinguish the same. 


The £500 Policy is still in full force, and will be ; 
augmented in May, 1883, by a further valuable Bonus. \q 


be 




















